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PREFACE 


li was Ihc bcsl or limes il was Ihe woisl ot times n was Ihe age of 

wisdom it was the age of foolishness 

Dickens opening of A Talc a{ Two Cities seems applicable to 1973 
and 3074 in general and to the educational scene in particular To 
writers of textbooks on the teaching of English it ivas the worst of 
times in the face of a national oversupply of secondary school teach 
ers of English enrollments in undergraduate courses in English educa 
tion declined sharply in most colleges and universities It may hate 
been the best of times however in encouraging continued or in 
service education of English teachers There was a growing tendency 
to view teacher certification as the first level of the education of the 
English teacher and professional groups of teachers supervisors and 
local school districts greatly increased efforts to provide on the job 
opportunities for professional improvement This latter trend en 
couraged the authors of this book to make this text fully usable for 
both pre service and in service teachers of English 

Whether our time is an age of wisdom or of foolishness in relation 
to the teaching of English depends of course on ones vantage 
point Certainly the period in which this textbook was prepared de 
manded greater wisdom and sensitivity (and at the same time offered 
greater opportunities for foolishness and failure) than that of the 
1950s or 1960s because of the conflict between the profession s at 
tempt to develop more relevant programs than the elitist trends of 
the past and the strict requirements for what is accomplished m 
English classes A general theme of this book is that the two pressures 
need not create a hopeless dilemma although the difficulty of re 
sponding to both and of bringing the two into harmony has forced 
some teachers of English to adopt one of the two extremes as a protec 
tive device In the hands of those perhaps too euphorically moved by 
the challenge of relevance the English course may have reverted to a 
rather structureless mixture of pop culture sensitivity experiments 
or electronic cybernetics Those teachers over awed by demands for 
accountability may have retreated to a regimen of fundamentals , 
the outcome of which can be readily measured These are extremes 
but despite the turmoil of recent years in the profession significant 
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progress has been made in designing and delivering balanced instruc- 
tion in English, and hopefully this book reflects that progress. 

If there is one word that the authors hope— fatuously or other- 
wise— that others will use to label this book, that word is “responsi- 
ble." Though the book obviously reflects our interests and biases, 
these are not the basis of the book. Our attempt to provide material 
that will form a valid foundation for decision-making in the teaching 
of English is the base. The material in the text along with that in the 
suggested bibliographies is designed to make possible a balanced 
weighing of alternatives that should be, in our view, the major thrust 
when pre-service or in-service teachers come together to consider the 
teaching of English in the secondary school. 

In an age of model- and systems-building, we cannot propose one 
model or system for the teaching of English through the content and 
organization of the text. In planning the book, we sought on ordering 
of the content that would be as clear and as easily assimilated as pos- 
sible. The general organization as well os the linear arrangement of 
the content is not intended to suggest a specific philosophical ap- 
proach, nor is the organization of the book necessarily meant to 
suggest a pattern for courses in the teaching of English. 

In developing this text, one area of decision appeared over and 
over. The problem: should the teacher of English be referred to as 
“he” or “she"? We decided that grammatically the generic “he" is 
still valid because the English language offers no alternative (except 
the almost equally offensive passive voice). Our usage is not intended 
to favor either side of the sexism discussion. 

Most prefaces to books acknowledge and thank, but we found that 
the list of individuals we would choose would be far too lengthy. Our 
thanks, then, go out to the many students we have taught in high 
school, undergraduate, and graduate courses, and to the profession 
which has been as rewarding to each of us as we hope it will be to 
those who will use the book. 
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THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
TODAY 


As the door closed on her departing husband Sharon Helper glanced 
at the clock on the kitchen wall and hastily stacked the breakfast 
dishes in the sink Then gathering up purse car keys and the folder 
of pictures she had gathered for a bulletin board display on mythol 
ogy the current unit in her eighth grade classes she headed for the 
door 

As she stepped out of her car m the faculty parking lot at the Jor 
dan Junior High School she sniffed the mild May air and thought 
Just three more weeks and f 11 have finished my first year of teach 
ing Where has the time gone' She entered the school loud with 
voices and banging locker doors and headed into the main office to 
check her mailbox The usual line of pupils with excuses for absence 
were pressed against the counter in front of one of the school secre 
taries From the line one called Hi Mrs Helper Like that dress' 
Flowers of spring Judy Sharon called back Glad to see you re 
back 

Sharon riffled through the contents of her mailbox the May copy 
of the English Journal — aba an article on literature in the junior high 
school — two or three ads from textbook companies a notice of next 
week s final meeting of the local council of teachers of English a 
stuffy memo from the audio visual coordinator that films had to he 
ordered four days in advance instead of three a list of members of 
the track team excused all day for an away meet a reminder that the 
Hae W Club of which Sharon was faculty advisor would meet at 
7 00 p m that night to plan the spring picnic Oh I forgot that 
Sharon thought with a sigh 

When Sharon arrived at her second Roar room just before the 
homeroom bell she found none to her surprise that Jerry and Roger 
were blocking the door and intently whacking each other over the 
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head with rolled newspapers ' Okay, jerry, Roger, get into your 

As the usual list of homeroom announcements came from the 
loudspeaker, Sharon reviewed her plans for the first period The first 
part would be a video taping of a small-group discussion of monsters 
m mythology Sharon glanced at the equipment, hoping that her 
teacher aide, who had the day off, had set it up correctly She had The 
taping went smoothly and the subsequent discussion was spirited 
The second period seventh-grade class was working m small 
groups preparing reports on the novels each group had read There 
were the usual minor crises in getting started one group was missing 
two members who were on the track team, two members of another 
had forgotten their books, group three wanted to know if it could give 
its report last, and gave many reasons for slow progress But (he 
groups settled into a hum of activity, with Sharon going from one 
group to another offering suggestions and asking questions 

When the period ended, Sharon headed for the room used for large- 
group instruction where a mixed class of low ability seventh and 
eighth graders were to see the film, An Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Bridge Sharon was one of a team of three teachers who taught the 
class Although she enjoyed the team teaching, she frequently dis- 
agreed with Frank Olds one of the other team members, on what 
should be emphasized with such pupils, and she sometimes found it 
hard to restrain her impatience over what she considered to be his 
concern with trivialities 

The film was well received and Sharon rejoiced, hoping that the 
discussion she was to lead the next day might be fruitful As she was 
leaving the room at the end of the period a shy pupil approached, 
offering Sharon a sheaf of papers "I wrote a story Maybe you like to 
read it " 

Sharon tried to cover her astonishment Six or seven scribbled 
pages! Myrna hadn’t been able to write more than two or three sen- 
tences at any one time all year 

’It about something happen in my family,” Myrna explained in a 
low voice 

' Why thank you Myrna. I'll be delighted to read this! ' Sharon 
answered, as Myma retreated hastily 

At that point Frank Olds stopped beside Sharon Look, Frank,” 
Sharon said a short story from Myrna Anderson 1 ’ 

'^ G reat! ' he replied 'But no doubt half the words are misspelled " 
‘‘Probably But right now that doesn’t matter ” 

' Doesn't matter to you, Sharon As a matter ol fact, I think we 
should cut this unit short so that we can have time to give the kids a 
thorough review of fundamentals before the end of the year I've 
worked out some new drills on sentence dtagramming spelling, and 
punctuation r ° 
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"Here we go again! • Sharon thought “Well, let’s talk It over at 
our regular team meeting tomorrow " 

She hurried back to her room Fourth period was her planning 
period, and she wanted to get her bulletin board display set up She 
was in the midst of pinning up pictures when Gloria Summers, one 
of the other English teachers, burst in ‘'Oh, I just had the most won- 
derful class, Sharon The kids finished their collages, and they were 
wonderful!” 


“Good! What were they on 7 ’* 

*'Oh, I let the kids do anything they wanted I don't know what 
some of them are supposed to represent, but they're really creative 
Tomorrow we're going to have the Rock Breakers come m to play all 
period — free! * 

"What's the unit, Gloria 7 " 

“Oh there’s no special unit or anything 1 m just doing some 
things the kids will enjoy Great for the end of the year See ya«" 

Sharon finished the display and since she still had a half hour 
before the next class, decided to go down to the teachers' lounge to get 
a cup of coffee and read her new English Journal 

In the lounge, Sharon saw Mrs Moss one of the older English 
teachers "Hi, Sharon Well, are you meeting the organized resistance 
successfully today? ’ 

Sharon laughed ‘ Oh, the resistance hasn't been so bad so far ’ 
Mrs Moss glanced at Sharon’s copy of the English Journal ' I see 
you’re catching up on your professional reading " 

"Yeah It just came ” 

"Well, dear, after a year or two in this business you II ignore that 
stuff Theories! Theories' 

' Oh, 1 get some good ideas once in a while,’ Sharon said laughing 
"Well, honey, you do your thing and 1 11 do mine, and the little 
beasts won’t learn a thing either way! God I m glad it’s almost the end 
of the year I’ve got it made for the rest of the time, though I’ve got 
the kids working on some kind of individual packets someone ordered 
and didn’t use They probably won’t learn much but they're quiet and 
in their seats and that’s somethingl" 

‘ You’re a gem, Mrs M " Sharon answered 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER AS PROFESSIONAL 

Our first-year teacher is well into another teaching day 
Although the sketch jou have just read can't be billed as “typical 
(though it may be typical for Sharon at Jordan Junior High) because 
teaching assignments and conditions vary so greatly from one school 
system to another, some of the demands and rewards of teaching 
English are illustrated One thing should be dear Teachmg English is 
challenging Meeting four or five for sometimes six) groups of 
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students each day or sharing in the team teaching of two or three 
classes plus planning meetings and other school duties is demanding 
Challenge and problems yes but the rewards arc there too the 
friendship and respect of students the satisfaction of conducting a 
good class the thrill of reaching a particular student the challenge 
of providing one part of a young person s educational foundation 


PROFESSIONAL IRRESPONSIBILITY You undoubtedly noted the 
contrast between Sharon and the three teachers she talks with during 
the morning Each of the three characterizes a type of professional 
irresponsibility Examining each a little more closely may help to de 
fine the ideal English teacher or at least may suggest some of the 
characteristics of the truly professional English teacher 

Mr Olds can he characterized as the service station operator He 
is committed to teaching English but his notion of the scope of the 
subject is dwarfed To him mechanical skills — spelling punctuation 
and sentence structure — are the all important keys to good style and 
language use Drill is revered 

Gloria Summers is an entertainer Anything goes if the students 
like it Although there are good elements m her approach she can still 
be called partially irresponsible professionally She works hard 
to bring gut level elements of youth culture into the classroom but 
often becomes overconcerned with passing and insignificant student 
interests She and teachers like her need to develop a coherent ration 
ale for what they want in their classes and to organize carefully 
Mrs Moss is the shopkeeper To keep the students quiet and in 
their seats is what she most desires New ideas? Ho hum Research’ 
Ignored She has no professional commitment and no real goals but 
instead follows the path of least resistance To her taking roll appears 
as important as teaching 'literature She lives by cliches Most kids 
won t learn the important things in English young people are going to 
the dogs The only hope for her teaching is to provide reasonably 
sound more or less teacher proof materials and procedures 


INGREDIENTS OF PROFESSIONALISM The criticism that has just 
been leveled seems to imply that its reverse will supply a neat defi 
nition of the truly professional English teacher However it isn t that 
easy Professionalism is an amorphous term and successful teachers 
bring a variety of personalities and teaching styles to their work It is 
possible though to identify a few general qualities that characterize 
both professional English teachers and professional teachers in other 
fields 

Broad preparation in English Such preparation encompasses fa 
milianty with both juvenile and adult printed and audio visual liter 
ature language skills and oral and written communication 
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Understanding young people Understanding implies a know] 
edge of the interests traits and problems of adolescents as well as 
sympathy for their foibles developed through experience and course 
work in such fields as human growth and development 

Skill in using teaching techniques and materials Again the sue 
cessful teacher has a repertoire of teaching techniques and strategies 
and a broad knowledge of teaching tools and materials gamed through 
training and experience An important facet of teaching skill is the 
ability to relate techniques and materials to specific objectives An 
other facet is flexibility the ability to change horses when the stream 
ivarrants and to take advantage of unexpected educational oppor 
turn ties 

Organization Teaching several classes each day demands orgam 
zation on the part of the teacher Although flexibility is prized 
effective planning is essential 

Participation in professional activities Education and training 
never end for the professional teacher He must read journals join 
organizations of teachers of English and attend their meetings and 
take advantage of opportunities for in service education In teaching 
as in most other walks of life change is inevitable Adapting to change 
and constantly re honing skill and understanding are demands the 
professional teacher cannot evade 

Although these ingredients of professionalism are valid they 
represent a kind o! dry bones catalog Perhaps a richer feeling for how 
these ingredients blend -in the effective English teacher today is cap 
hired in the following statements of English teachers and educators ’ 

WE NEED TEACHERS WHO ACCEPT KIDS 
If I had one wish for something new really new in the English 
curriculum this would be ALL (i e 100°/* of them) English teachers 
who accept students as human beings with their individual knawl 
edge and skills and smells and language who know something 
about the teaching of reading who have an extensive background 
in all the areas— especially the new ones— af linguistics who 
know and adore poets especially some contemporary ones who 
can work with whole classes of kids whole large classes of kids 
small groups of kids and individual kids — not to mention working 
with fellow teachers who are clever and imaginative who can 
comfortably change their teaching methods their class schedules 
their room arrangements and their hair appointments who can see 
recent movies who readreadread (Dorothy Olson Lincoln 
Nebraska Public Schools) 


1 Excerpted from If I Usd One Wish for Something Non Real!) Now 
English Curriculum This is Whsl li Would Be-A Symposium Anzonu Engl sA 
Bulletin 15 (April 1973) 91 96 
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WE NEED TEACHERS WHO CARE ABOUT KIDS 

A teacher with partial amnesia-unable to remember the way it’s 
spozed to be or hear haunting voices of past teachers doing gram 
mar drills lecturing on the shape of the Shakespearian stage or 
giving a theme assignment to write What I Did on My Summer 
Vacation Duty responsibility dedication and work for o gro e 
replaced in his vocabulary by joy honesty, experience, and rigor 
with a purpose No scowling figure red pencil behind his ear, ac 
bent from a perpetually over loaded briefcase, but a lilt m his 
voice a spring in his step and an adolescent novel a word game a 
movie reel tucked between the classics in his knapsack. A man 
pursuing life literature kids and their connective links (Lou Willett 
Stanek Assistant English MAT Coordinator University of Chicago} 


WE NEED TEACHERS WHO MEASURE 
WHAT THEY TEACH 

A much closer fit between the reasons we give our students (and 
ourselves} for teaching and learning English and the methods and 
measurements we bring to the evaluation of teaching and learning 
I think there s something fundamentally honest about the teacher 
who says that the thing m English is to master standard written 
English and then who tests children on matters like subject verb 
agreement I don t feel that way about the teacher who says the 
thing in English is to experience the wonder of language and to 
increase power over it and who even provides some classroom 
experiences which might lead to wonder or power or both, but who 
in the last analysis grades on subject verb agreement Nor for that 
matter am I much excited about the teacher who promises im 
proved skills but never gets around to finding out if the skills have 
improved That s what I think I want some logical and pedagogical 
fit between what we say is important and what we reveal by our 
evaluation that we think is important (Bob Hogan Executive Sec 
retary, NCTE} 


WE NEED TEACHERS WHO DO WHAT THEY 
EXPECT KIDS TO DO 

An English teacher who reads a minimum of 52 books a year — 
t%vo thirds adult literature and one third adolescent or chil 
dren s literature and exchanges views and opinions on those books 
with colleagues An English teacher who keeps a daily journal and 
completes at least 12 pieces of public writing each year One half 
of these pieces would be exchanged with colleagues and one half 
would be submitted for publication Without English teachers who 
regularly read and write and talk about their reading and writing 
with their peers and students little which is either really new or 
lasting will happen in English classrooms Without a changing and 
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‘‘doing” teacher the chances for changing and ' doing 1 classrooms 
is severely limited (Tom Barton Washington State University) 


THE CONTEXT FOR TEACHING ENGLISH TODAY 

Recent change in the teaching of English has been represented by 
four major movements- curriculum content; rebellion against the 
"cells and bells" system for bringing students and teachers together, 
materials packaging, and the battle of accountability 

CURRICULUM CONTENT MOVEMENT Triggered by general dis- 
satisfaction with the chaotic and cluttered state of the English cur- 
riculum, the thrust has been toward defining the content of English and 
bui/ding subject matter sequences The content of English programs 
still varies from school to school, of course, but generally it has been 
defined as the study of literature in print and non print forms, of the 
English language, and of oral and written communication A more de- 
tailed discussion of these trends follows later in the chapter 


REBELLION AGAINST "CELLS AND BELLS" SCHEDULING This 
rebellion grew out of the realization that there is nothing sacrosanct 
about traditional scheduling classifying students into grades, sched- 
uling them in groups for five periods per week, and assigning to them 
a single teacher for a semester or school year The break from this 
tradition has taken several forms team teaching often featuring com 
bmcd small-group, large group instruction flexible scheduling allow 
mg a given class to have different modules of time allotted to it on a 
weekly or monthly basis, individualized non graded instructional 
plans of various kinds Perhaps the most popular curriculum trend is 
toward the short-term electives plan Here, the traditional sequence 
of year-long English courses gives way to shorter-term more special- 
ized courses similar m plan to those of colleges and universities De 
signed for students of differing abilities, motivations, and interests 
courses or "mini courses” may vary in length from a few weeks to a 
semester and may be organized around strands of the curriculum 
literature, writing drama language — aspects of these strands black 
literature, dialects, or recent American poetry— or themes such as the 
supernatural in recent fiction 


MATERIALS REVOLUTION Radical changes in curriculum pat- 
terns, of course, have forced drastic changes in teaching materials If 
not gone already, the day when the English program depended on one 
hardbound book for literature and one for composition has nearly 
passed The supremacy of packaged malenafe designed for specific 
purposes and groups or mdiv, duals characterizes the revolution Most 
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schools may select their own materials Keeping reasons Aly ' 
teaching materials becomes one of the important and tim 
— jobs of the teacher 

BATTLE OF ACCOUNTABILITY In recent years the public de 
mand for specific evidence of what teachers are aceomplishmg h 
sharpened greatly In fact by the time this book ,s used the battle o 
accountability may be over and teacher accountability may be he 
to stay The education profession generally has cast accountabi y 
terms of behavioral objectives Teachers of English oriented to long 
range sometimes amorphous goals have been generally antagoms 1 
to this trend Nonetheless whatever the English teacher s attitu 
toward behavioral objectives may be he does have an obligation o 
devise methods of evaluating students progress toward the objectives 
he sets 


SOME RECENT EMPHASES IN THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 

As the movement to define the content of English has continued 
some trends have emerged which are identified below These trends 
will then get detailed treatment in later chapters 

GREATER VIRILITY FOR LITERATURE STUDY Perhaps parallel 
mg the greater permissiveness in movie and television fare the taboos 
that have long dogged school literature programs have been relaxed 
in recent years A recent president of the National Council of Teach 
ers of English declared that the literature curriculum should be open 
to books of a great variety of values and visions including those that 
rub against the grain of society that counter prevailing values as they 
are either preached or practiced * 

The effort to put more impact into the study of literature and to 
provide an opportunity for a full bodied literary experience has re 
suited too in less emphasis on traditional literary analysis and more 
on emotional and intellectual reader involvement and response 

RHETORIC AS CONTEXT FOR TEACHING COMPOSITION The 
revival of rhetoric and the new rhetoric are terms widely used 
by teachers of English What is being revived are rhetorical theories of 

E MHler literature in the Revitalized Curriculum Bulletin of the 
NASSP 51 (April 1967) 27 
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earlier times particularly of the ancient 'dassical period What is 
new is the borrowing from logic semantics linguistics and other dis 
ciplines It is impossible to define any single new rhetoric / N 
Hooks definition of rhetoric as the planned use of language for a 
preconceived purpose 3 seems a useful one 

The mam effect of modern rhetorical theory on teachers has 
been to direct their attention tD its structure — invention arrangement 
and style — as a context for teaching composition Thus teachers give 
more emphasis to the psychological aspects of writing such as con 
sideration of voice tone and attitude 


BROADENED LANGUAGE STUDY In recent years the language 
strand of the English curriculum has provoked much argument and a 
great deal of curriculum experimentation Although approaches to 
language study generally and the hoary problems of grammar and 
usage specifically vary widely it is safe to say that the study of the 
English language has broadened considerably in recent years Until a 
few years ago m most schools language study meant traditional gram 
mar concern with correctness or more recently appropriateness in 
usage and a greater or lesser concern with the mechanics of writing — 
spelling capitalization and punctuation Now it is not uncommon to 
find attention focused on a number of other aspects of hnguage 
study such os the nature of language semantics English language his 
tory transformational grammar dialects and language variation lex i 
cography and phonology Experimentation with these facets of 
language has been accelerated by the short term electives curriculum 
model into which various aspects of language study fit neatly ns 
courses of a semester or less in length 

EMPHASIS ON ORAL LANGUAGE AND DRAMA The curious 
Jong standing neglect of oral language in secondary school class 
rooms apparently is being remedied m a number of schools The term 
oracy has come into the professional vocibularj as a panjlcl to 
literacy and the importance of talk is being underscored bj educa 
tors here and in England Manj teachers ha\e become especially 
interested in the value of dramatic activities such as improvisation and 
readers theater 

STUDY AND USE OF NON PRINT MEDIA English teachers like 
teachers of other subjects now have the opportunity to use a wide 
variety of electronic aids-films tapes slides cascttes kinescopes 
transparencies— to support their teaching and make it more effective 


3 Logic Grammar Rhetoric A Presumptuous Ess»y on The r ReLtloeih r* 
Engl sh foumat 53 (April 3966) 
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media is the study of the media themselves, particularly film and 
v^on as important art forms, and courses m the mad, a are now rela- 
tively 'common offerings in secondary school English program >' 

teachers involve students in the original production of films, 
video tapes, and other creative audio-visual forms 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

The chapter to this point has attempted to sketch the parameters 
of English teaching today It may be appropriate to conclude wit 
some speculation about tomorrow , 

In an unusual study, Edmund I Farrell has gleaned predictions 
about the future of the teaching of English from four groups of emi- 
nent educators specialists in learning theory, educational technoio 
gists, secondary curriculum specialists and specialists in English an 
English education * 

Generally, these educators foresee a future that is not as torma 
ding or automated, or dehumanized as that of many projectors The 
specialists in learning theory foresee testing of student achievement by 
more accurate and more significant programs testing of educational 
quality on a national basis They foresee that computer and other 
electronically assisted instruction not only will increase but may 
eventually cause a redefinition of teacher responsibilities and be 
havior As yet, computer assisted instruction (CAI1 has not made 
significant inroads in English but its greater relevance may come with 
increasingly sophisticated methodology Learning specialists also 
think there will be less emphasis on teaching basic reading skills in 
the secondary school and that interpretation of reading will equal 
interpretation of other media 

The predictions of the educational technologists are surprisingly 
modest considering the potential of their field Naturally, they foresee 
the growing use of electronic media and resulting greater individual 
ization and decentralization of learning However they also say 
* Teachers and schools will not be replaced by sophisticated media ’ 
Not surprisingly, general curriculum specialists predict more mod 
ular scheduling differentiated staffing and multilevel ungraded 
programs along with greater stress on human relations Some school 
systems already have developed plans for differentiating teaching 


4 Deciding The Future A Forecost of Responsibilities of Secondary Teachers 
of English 1970-2000 A D (Urbana 111 NCTE 1971) 
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personnel into a hierarchy ranging from master teacher to parapro 
fession a) employees or teacher aides Beginning certified teachers 
usualij fit somewhere in the middle of the hierarchy and obtain the 
opportunity to advance through competence experience and ad 
van , traini ng Human relations training has also become a relatively 
famiiar component in both pre service and in service teacher educa 
tion programs 


The thoughts of specialists in English parallel fairly closely the 
recent trends that have already been noted trends toward more flexi 
ble curricula with clearly developed behavioral objectives and an 
emphasis on process rather than on content greater variety in the 
content and organization of literature programs broadened language 
study greater attention to processes underlying written and oral com 
position and stronger emphasis on multimedia learning Thus they 
see in the next few decades a stabilizing of the secondary English 
program with the base m today s trends 

It is obvious that the future in education as in any other field will 
be made from a network of choices in which every teacher will have a 
share Such a future is complex and challenging and promises in 
creased opportunity for human service and self fulfillment for the 
teacher of English 
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STUDENTS TODAY 


When the teacher faces his first class on his first day of teaching 
what and whom does he face? Those two great unknowns represent a 
frightening and possibly frustrating prospect Anything can happen 
Sometimes almost anything does happen And what happens triggers 
emotions ranging from ecstasy to despair Naturally the teacher pre 
fers the ecstasy, but the teacher fears even more than the despair and 
frustration a nothing experience a class period that is blah to both 
teacher and students 

Students appear m the English classroom on that first morning for 
many reasons Some are there because they do have a real intellectual 
curiosity, some because there s nothing better to do some because 
their friends are in the class and some because they have been forced 
by parents or administrators or the law Likewise student attitudes 
thereafter wiff vary considerably from day to day depending on what 
happens between class sessions A fight with parents a broken ro 
mance a lost football game an experience with drugs a run in with 
the police all will affect the adolescent s attitude toward involvement 
in an English class A teacher is unrealistic to expect or demand that 
students perform exactly the same way from day to day The teacher 
needs to remember that flexibility and a willingness to adjust are 
essentials in establishing a class climate of mutual trust and respect 

Who are the students the teacher faces? What do they expect from 
school? What are they capable of 7 What do they care about’ What 
do they know? What are their experiences? What do they expect from 
their English class? What do they fear most about English? Are they 
excited or bored or angry or apathetic when they walk into the class 
room? 

The teacher needs to find some tentative answers to these ques 
tions early in the semester for without them the teacher will remain 
unsure what material might be used and in what ways that materia! 


is 
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first day or week of teaching 

WHAT ARE STUDENTS LIKE? WHAT DO THEY WANT? 

To say that each student is a unique individual is to repeat an ob- 
vious but accurate educational truism A class may range from th 
"eager-beaver, goodie-good, book-worm, teacher-led student to the 
"I dare you to teach me anything" one Even in the so-oall 
geneously grouped class, differences in abilities skills, and attitudes 
are vast, and the teacher should not be misled by any label applied 
by anyone Those groups labeled heterogeneous will, of course, po 
sess even wider differences The teacher needs to discover and mi 
the differences and similarities in students and to capitalize on bo 
There are similarities among students, no matter how diverse the} 
may seem to be Eager to learn or bored by school, rebellious or apa- 
thetic (two sides of the same coin, really — rebellious because they 
wish for fast change, apathetic because they feel that change comes 
too slow or not at all], students share some common needs 

Not very long ago, one of this book’s authors talked to a number 
of young people, asking them what they wanted out of education, what 
they thought of their teachers, and what they had liked or feared or 
disliked about their schools Not everyone agreed on any one thing, 
but collectively and individually they raised four points over and 
over four wishes they had for schools and teachers 


HEROES Students said that they wanted someone to look up to, 
some heroes worth their emulation not objects or people to ridicule, 
not groups or public officials to take pokes at, but someone to admire 
They hadn't failed to find someone worth admiring on their own, they 
just thought that teachers sometimes overlooked the necessity of find- 
ing heroes as well as villains, that in the process of muckraking and 
discussing the iconoclastic, the teachers obscured their own personal 
heroes Maybe in our attempt to make sure that students see the 
reality of the world, teachers have gone too far There are manure 
piles in the world, there are rose bushes, too A teacher who spends 
his time pretending that rose bushes abound and that they are all that 
are fit to talk about is a fool, but so is the teacher who pretends that 
the manure piles are the only subjects fit for consideration True, all 
men are mortal, but some men transcend mere mortality, and some- 
times gods do walk among us True, all men have feet of clay, but 
some men momentarily make us look at their eyes and not at their 
feet Giving young people some chance to consider these men is not 
the same as pretending that these mortals are gods Soon after the 
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resignation of Spiro Agnew, a reporter set out to sound the temper of 
the masses, asking them their reactions to the resignation One me- 
chamc answered in what was unhappily a typical fashion ' It's poli- 
tics, all politics He was wrong, but they all do it Everybody does it " 
Uoea everyone 7 


VALUES Students said that they needed to know more about 
values— the things that people believe in the beliefs that people die 
for, and maybe more important the beliefs people are willing to live 
for At a time t\hen people have reason to /ear instantaneous annihila- 
tion, when they live under a wartime economy, when the young are 
decimated by undeclared but very lethal wars, and when corruption 
and the practice of the big he are common, young people continue to 
care about values and beliefs That may account m part for the popu- 
larity of elective courses In the Bible as literature Dr the supernatural 
or Asian literature It may account for the excitement surrounding 
filmmaking, the one medium relatively unspoiled by teachers and wide 
open to students finding exploring, and defining their beliefs 

These young people do not want English preachers, but English 
teachers who can help them to find books emphasizing values and 
value systems They need opportunities to explore these books on 
their own, and that may account for the popularity of electives in free 
reading, giving students the opportunity to read and find values worth 
considering and testing The popularity of Hesse and Vonnegut and 
Salinger and Steinbeck and Malamud and Hinton and Zindel is due 
in part to their heroes (and they are that, not protagonists but heroes) 
and their insistence on testing their values through living or in search- 
ing for new values worth trying out 

HOPE Students said (hat they needed some sense of hope some 
feehng that mankind will not merely survive but that it deserves to 
survive Student negativism may be to some extent the fault of teach- 
ers too concerned that students read and discuss only the reality that 
suggests the cupidity and narrowness of man It may be the fault of 
English teachers too eager to give experiences to students too young 
and naive Teachers should not underrate students’ sophistication but 
neither should they equate physical maturity with emotional maturity 
and assume that high school students are all equally ready for, for in 
stance, the misanthropy of Gulliver's Travels Without bath teacher 
help and student maturity, students can easily read Swift as a despiser 
of all mankind, just as they can all too easily misread most satire, 
taking the metaphor literally and not recognizing the satirist’s fiction- 
alized sermon as an act of love Students deserve the chance to read 
literature which is optimistic in the best sense, literature which realis 
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Ucally portrays man as ha is and as ha can be Paul Z.ndel s The 
P.gman Susan Hinton's The Outsiders, and Barbara Wersba • 
Softly, Go Fast portray believable young people in a very 
struggling to find something and someone to hang onto, to bell 
The characters in these novels are not willing to accept th J 
answers but ultimately and after the struggle they do find peop 
to believe in — themselves 


HUMOR Students satd that teachers and classrooms needed a large 
dose of laughter, that their teachers talked about the importance ot a 
sense of humor but provided little literature to amuse and little oc 
casion to laugh These students were not asking for Pollyanna but or 
literature in which man found some reason to be happy Rafael Sa a- 
tmi, author of some best-selling swashbuckling novels of the 1910s an 
1920s and now unhappily forgotten, began bis best novel Scaramouche 
with this description of his hero “He was born with a gift of laughter 
and a sense that the world was mad ” Why is it that English teachers 
sometimes forget? What could be more natural or more fun than fol- 
lowing Macbeth with some of Richard Armour’s Twisted Tales from 
Shakespeare or Thurber’s "The Macbeth Murder Mystery" 7 If stu- 
dents enjoy Poe, they will probably enjoy R P Falk’s American Lit- 
erature m Parody (rehtled The Antic Muse in paperback] Teachers 
need no justification for using humor with students (although an- 
alyzing humor is quite a different thing) Mad magazine, comic strips 
like B C or The Wizard of Id or Tumbleweeds, records like the BBC 
Goon Shows or Monty Python, and short films like Blaze Glory or En- 
ter Hamlet or Love Me, Love Me, Love Me deserve a place in English 
classes simply because they are enjoyable Teachers may feel some 
need to justify humor, to make humor respectable to other people, but 
they can be honest with their classes Humor exists because man en- 
joys it and needs it, and that’s enough 


PROBLEMS FACING YOUNG PEOPLE TODAY 

There is nothing new about many of the basic problems adolescents 
face They as those before them need to undergo a series of initiation 
rites They are likely to feel both anxiety and pleasure about their 
growing independence and the break-up of their family’s unity They 
may experience temporary or extended periods of alienation from 
family, friends, or society They may find momentary elation in a 
movie or record only to find it childish or dated a week or month later 
They may have trouble finding some tenable and acceptable relation- 
ship wth members of the opposite sex— possibly even with members 
of the same sex They may worry about goals and vocations 
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Honeier some problems are different or at least intensified for 
today s students 

FUTURE SHOCK Today s complex society suffers more than any 
previous one from future shock described by Alvin Toffier as the 
shattering stress and disorientation that we induce in individuals by 
subjecting (hem to loo much change in too short a time 1 2 For many 
adults and young people change has come too fast to be successfully 
absorbed Different students have reacted in quite different ways to 
the shock some tripping back to nature and dropping out of our tech 
nocralic society many searching willy nilly for something to hang 
onto That search may account for the recent popularity of Richard 
Bach s Jonathan Livingston Seagull and the continuing popularity of 
Antoine de Saint Exupery s The Little Prince 

McLUHAN S MESSAGE The omnipresence of virtually instantane 
ous communication is a daily part of young peoples lives This gen 
eration Is the first to be able to read about and virtually experience a 
war simultaneously via television Although television film and tape 
recordings are not new this is the first generation to grow up unaware 
that these non print media have not always been mans tools That 
such media are exciting toys with tremendous educational and cul 
turaf potential is obvious that each reflects a distinct point of view 
and considerable editing is less apparent and that is an important area 
of concern to the English teacher Young people have little difficulty 
looking at computer made films (such as those by John Whitney) or 
films using split screen techniques such as (Multiple Mon a short film 
shown originally at the Montreal Exposition] whereas these films 
sometimes confuse and often irritate adult viewers McLuhan s often 
repeated comment The medium is the message * may appear am 
biguous or misleading to adults but youths own work m filmmaking 
videotaping or creating slide tape presentations made them aware 
long ago that each medium is different making slightly different de 
mands and yielding slightly different rewards 

THE WORK ETHIC The idea of work as a thing good in and of itself 
has been challenged by many of the present generation 

See the people See them work They work hard Work work 
work All you need is work Work is what makes the world go 


1 AIv n Toffier Future Shock (New York Random House 1970 / p 2 

2 Marshall McLuhan s Understanding Med a (New York McCraw Hill 1984) 
may be the single mosl influential book of the century-at feast on educators 
— and through them on young people 
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Or make instant coffee ? 1 

Whatever its faults or virtues, the work ethic was a P osi ‘‘ ve ^ 
prior generations. Adolescents today who have reacted that ethic h 
L always found a replacement, and their consequent a mlessness 
and uncertainty of purpose are apparent to teachers. So 
lions may be less immediately visible. 


Regardless of race, young people have also been affectc y 
shift from manual to cognitive labor No longer do they find °PP° ' 
tumties to set pins m bowling alleys, milk cows, chop woo , e 
hop, work summer in industry, or perform for pay the occasional 
jobs that were available two or three decades ago. By not holding a 
job, youth not only are denied a traditional initiation symbol into 
adulthood and its responsibilities but ore prevented from establish- 
ing at an early age a respect for legitimate authority. The conse- 
quences may not be just a widening and deepening of the generation 
gap between young people and adults but a serious lack of under- 
standing by youth of how a society, to preserve itself, utilizes 
authority and delegates tasks in order to have varied and necessary 
functions performed. Anomie is widespread, particularly among 
young people of minority backgrounds who cannot anticipate a 
time when they will be full participants in the economy, as well as 
among young people who have repudiated values they believe 
responsible for their parents' affluence . 3 4 * * 


Surely, the development of our mechanized and technological world 
has been in part responsible for the indifference to (or abhorrence of] 
the work ethic. The use of machines has been called dehumanizing; 
society, lacking in individual worth. If people feel this way, then what 
value has school or work to them? 


3 Diane Divoky, ed . Hoiv Old Will You Be in 1984 7 (New York Avon, 1969). 
p 234 Divoky's collection oi articles, editorials, and cartoons from high school 
underground newspapers is an invaluable book for teachers who really want to 
know what high school students are questioning Although the book is several 
years old, it, like another excellent collection of underground writing John 
Birmingham's Our Time Is Now (New York Praeger 1970), is not outdated 
Another basic book is Jerry Farber's The Student os Nigger (New York Con- 
tact Books, 1969) Farber's book has offended man} adults, but it has seemed 
almost revealed truth to many }oung people As such it is important reading 
for teachers 

4 Edmund J Farrell. Deciding the Future A Forecast of Responsibilities of 

Secondary Teachers of English. 1970-2000 A D (Urbana. Ill NCTE, 1971), p 6 1 

Farrell s educated guess on English teaching tomorrow is must reading for any 

English teacher, novice or old hand 
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COMPETITION AND COOPERATION The devajuai.cn of ihe work 
ethic may explain some student antagonism or apathy toward com 
petition Experienced teachers have noticed a growing resentment to 
ward competitive sports testing and grades and student elective 
office When students are initially unresponsive to competition estab 
hshment (parental or school) pressure to compete almost certainly 
will lead to hostility and the hostility and frustration brought about 
by trying to explain an idea to an adult totally unwilling to listen al 
most inevitably will lead to apathy Adults sometimes remark Where 
would we be today without competition? Competition made this 
country what it is Some adolescents might argue that if competition 
is responsible for the state of humanity today maybe it s about time 
we tried cooperation instead Charles Reich believes that students 
today feel little need to prove themselves through competition pre 
ferring to accepf themselves as they are and to feel pride and worth 
in their own uniqueness 4 Teachers and other adults brought up under 
the work ethic may have difficulty understanding these students much 
less accepting them 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS RESPONSIBILITIES Awareness among 
teenagers of social responsibilities and religious needs is common to 
day Some argue that older generations have pushed this responsibility 
aside in a search for power and affluence Although that argument 
seems specious to many adults it is one the English teacher ought to be 
prepared for 


I think ihe masses of people have been perverted They have 
been economically mampulaled emotionally suppressed and sex 
ualiy hung up Their humanness has been bridled modified and 
compromised they are human beings who have been able to realize 
only a fraction of themselves 

And they seek to pass their perversions onto us their offspring 
their products The extent to which they have "been successful 
is frightening 5 6 


Racism war overpopulation disease mechanization and dehuman 
ization ecological imbalance and urban dilemmas concern many 
young people At the same time religious drives are strong manifest 

mg themselves in proliferating communes cults and campus crusades 
or in the organized churches C.bran s The Prophet and Hesses 
Demme Steppmwo 1/ and Siddhortho are widely read elective 


5 The Green ns of America (New York Random Horn. 19701 pass 

6 Divokj How Old Will You Be n 1 984? p 214 
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courses u> the B.ble as hterature are rv.dely offered and accepted, and 
sacred texts in Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam are often q 

RESENTMENT TOWARD SCHOOLS Several years ago, John Holt 
commented that for many students school is a symho of fadure 
Failure yesterday, failure today, failure ' 0m 1 0 ™'T’ fa '' U ^ as spea)c . 
Holt was not speaking only of the slow student Rather, P d or 

ing about many students who fall because they are bored or scar 
confused by the routine Failure, confusion, resentment fe . 
boredom are all frightening to the teacher who knows what m ed 
tion— a ieal education worthy the name — can be and unders 
the hatred often reflects a desire for an education, one acme 
through mutual respect compassion, and a willingness to help 

Schools which continue to offer the same courses year after ye ^ 
after year without revision or addition are legitimate sources of s u 
dent complaint If students once were willing to have rnforma on 
funnel ed into their heads without question, that day is long past . u- 
dents today object to being told what they should or should not lear 
without some rational explanation They resist being told that there is 
one and only one way to learn or analyze particular material They 
legitimately want to be exposed to many ideas and points of view, to 
have the freedom to weigh those ideas and viewpoints, and arrive a 
their own truth Students today want a voice in planning their own 
curriculum 


LEARNING ABOUT STUDENTS’ NEEDS AND INTERESTS 

If the teacher is to see each student as unique and to develop an 
English program to meet those unique needs, interests, and abilities, 
the teacher clearly must leam about his students early in the semester 
Ignorance will inevitably mean frustration and antagonism for both 
class and teacher 

How can the teacher leam about his students? Obviously, he can 
talk with other teachers or he can consult students’ records Both 
methods are fast, but both are dangerous There s probably no method 
which more surelj pigeonholes a student than knowing his I Q unless 
it would be knowing his grade in last year s English class 

THE STUDENT INTEREST INVENTORY Although learning about 
each student takes time and effort and the knowledge is always in- 
exact, one simple method for learning a great deal about students is 
through on interest inventory The inventory usually handed out to 
students during the first week of class asks a few simple questions 

What are jour favorite movies? 
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What television programs do you especially like’ 

What magazines do you most enjoy? 

Of all the people you know or have heard about, who do you admire 
most? Why? 

What books have you most enjoyed reading? 

If a writer would be willing to write a book for jou on whatever 
you wanted, what would it he about? What would the major char- 
acters be like? How would it end? 

Other questions could be added, but even this simple inventory would 
take only about ten to twenty minutes for students to complete and 
would provide information helpful to any English teacher It would 
give an early sample of students writing, some idea of their interests 
in non-print media, and some idea of the literature they read or would 
like to read The teacher should read each student response carefully 
partly because effective individualized instruction can only be based 
on such knowledge and, partly because the responses will provide a 
framework for the total English program for the semester 

TALKING AND LISTENING Teachers should find or make oppor- 
tunities to talk with students inside and outside the classroom Stu- 
dents might care more about a class if they knew the teacher cared 
enough to notice student interests other than classes and knew that 
teachers were human Listening is of far greater importance than 
talking listening to students m the halls, m classes at a dance, or at a 
football game For this reason, teachers should attend extracurricular 
activities, whether their students are in\ oh ed or not 

STUDENTS' HEADING A teacher should learn much about students 
by noting books that are particularly popular during one year, either 
by reading professional publications or b} talking to librarians or 
other English teachers During the past year or so, the following novels 
have been very popular with seventh to twelfth graders across the 
country 

Sex and Pregnancy 

Ann Head, Mr ondMrs Co jo /ones 

Paul Zindel, My Darling, My Hamburger 

Patricia Dizenzo, Phoebe 

jean Renvoize. A Wild Thing 

Zoa Sherburne, Too Bad about the Haines Girl 

Alienation and Loneliness 
S E Hmton, The Outsiders 

Glendon Swarthout, Bless the Beasts end Children 
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Paul Zindel, The Pigman 

Evan Hunter, Last Summer 

David Wilkerson, The Cross and the Switchblade 
Barbara Wersba, Run Softly, Go Fast 

Initiation 

Richard Bradford, Red Sky at Morning 
J D Salinger, The Catcher in the Rye 
John Knowles, A Separate Peace 
James Marshall, Walkabout 

Race 

Frank Bonham, Durango Street 
David Westheimer, My Sweet Charlie 
Elizabeth Kata, A Patch of Blue 

Clair Huffaker, Flap (originally titled Never Trust a Drunken 
Indian) 

Ann Fairbaim, Five Smooth Stones 

Harper Lee, To Kill a Mockingbird 

William Armstrong, Sounder 

Kristm Hunter, The Soul Brothers and Sister Lou 

Crime 

ManoPuzo, The Godfather 

Harold Robbins, A Stone for Danny Fisher 

Fantasy and Reality 

Richard Bach. Jonathan Livingston Seagull 
Antome de Saint-Exupery, The Little Prince 
Lloyd Alexander, The Black Cauldron 

War 

Dalton Trumbo, Johnny Got His Gun 

Joseph Heller, Catch 22 

John Neufeld, Sleep, Two Three Four' 

Love 

Ench Segal, Love Story 
Cathenne Marshall, Christy 
Robert McKay, Dave's Song 
June Jordan, His Oivn Where 

Drugs 

Lee Kingman, The Peter Pan Bag 
S E Hinton That Was Then This Is Norv 
Maia Wojciechowska Tuned Out 
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STUDENTS IN THEIR MULTICULTURAL WORLD 

Even more than other teachers English teachers have unique op 
portumties to explore the peaks and valleys of man his stupidity and 
cupidity his nobility and spirituality English teachers explore the 
past and present of the English language in ill its manifestations its 
possibilities and limitations its dialects and idiosyncrasies The) ex 
plore literature s record of man s struggles problems progress and 
frustrations They explore with students some ways man can com 
municate to his fellows in written and spoken form through film 
tape recordings and pictures Out of necessity teachers and students 
of English deal with cultures and cultural values since language 
whether oral written or filmed is the essence of culture reflecting 
men s various views of truth human potential and the human dl 
lemma framed by rhetoric and refracted through individual expert 
ence belief and culture Oral written or filmed language and the 
experiences its creators have in framing their own ideas may reflect 
contemporary trends widely shared Ultimately however those ere 
ators speak write or film for and out of themselves 

AH this is readily apparent to the English teacher whose classroom 
composition reflects widely diverging backgrounds and cultures IIow 
ever ignoring the less apparent differences between twenty five to 
forty seemingly homogeneous students can be a dangerous fantasy 
Even such a group may differ significantly in their responses Paradox 
ically the less homogeneous class may prove easier for English teach 
ers to work with since its differences are distinct 


SOME GUIDELINES FOR TEACHFRS 

Because many English teachers are middle class and because thej 
may unthinkingly accept the beliefs of their group working with stu 
dents with differing values can be a genuine problem Therefore 
teachers need to find guidelines which will lead to mutual respect 
acceptance and growth The following are offered os suggestions 


BE GENUINE AND HONEST Teachers should not pretend to be 
what they are not Students can easily spot the phonj They deserve 
honesty and fairness and respect not condescension or the nobility 
of those who bear the whlteman s burden Teachers should not talk 
about rapping unless such words come natural!} Usual!} a teacher s 
use of slang is inaccurate at best or totally out of context at worst 
Students can accept almost anyone except someone who seems lobe 
putting them on The teacher may not be doing an) thing of the kind 
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but h,s forced chummmess may all too castly be .nterpreted in that 
unfavorable light 


BE SPECIFIC ABOUT CLASS COALS Engl.sh somettmes seems W 
students to be a structureless amalgam of parts with on y d 

generally specified goals-to improve reading, writing, 
speaking skills Therefore, teachers would be wise o explore jh 
their students ways to structure the class in order to me 
needs and desires and to most effectively use teaching ™ ter ‘ al f !, 
fine line between freedom and anarchy is easily blurred, and 
and students must develop a clear structure whereby both can s 
what they are doing why they are doing it, and where they are goi g 
Although class goals can be developed by both students and teach , 
it's mostly the teacher’s role to develop sensitive, sensible, and cre- 
ative ways to reach these goals Some teachers lower their stan ar s 
by using easier material in multiethnic, multiracial classes, feeling t a 
these students cannot handle regular course work Unhappily, this is 
an obvious pedagogical and intellectual slap in the face for these stu- 
dents The usual advice to teachers remains sound first determine the 
students’ level and start from there Teachers should not make as- 
sumptions about their students’ intelligence or capabilities 


BE COMPASSIONATE AND REALISTIC ABOUT STUDENTS 
Teachers should neither be surprised nor depressed to discover that 
their students may assume teachers want to be lied to Many students 
have learned that teachers do not want to learn what students really 
want or think Instead, teachers want “right” answers or “apprecia- 
tive" responses — anything but honesty and the truth 

Two incidents may suggest how well students have learned the art 
of lying Recently, several secondary teachers went to a ghetto high 
school to talk with black students during their lunch hour The kids, 
who must have loved the idea of devoting one of their few free periods 
to snoopy English teachers, responded with statements that amused 
some and, incredibly enough, pleased others We love school," they 
said ' School is my favorite place ” “We like and admire teachers " 
English teachers really know what they’re talking about ” “English 
class is important ” ‘ School rules may seem stupid, but they are 
necessary Principals really have the best interest of kids at heart " 
Grades are important, though you ought to work because it s good for 
f° r the grade ” * We like teachers who make us work hard ” 
Wc do not like easy teachers ’ Grammar is necessary if you’re going 
to learn to read or wnte ” 

The same group of teachers also attended a production of the Watts 
ower ayers a group of improvisational actors composed largely of 
black kids and a few Chicanos At the end of the performance, the 
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teachers were encouraged to talk to the actors T,vo of them cornered 
one young black and asked him, ‘What do you think of society? I 
mean, what should we do about racial problems? * He answered. 

Society isn't worth a damn, and it had got to burn itself up ” Un- 
happily, the two English teachers and several others who overheard 
the remark and had joined the group couldn’t let the remark go In 
three minutes they had ’ converted ’ the actor to their point of view 
They got him to back down on what he obviously and deeply felt, and 
everyone presumably left feeling better, though it is doubtful that he 
was altered at all He had taken the easy way out, agreeing with 
people who clearly had no interest in listening only a desire to prove 
how wrong he was 

Establishing a class climate and rapport m which students listen 
to each other and, more significantly the teacher listens to students 
takes time and patience It also takes a compassionate and realistic 
teacher willing to accept what exists while working to improve 
communication 


BE WILLING TO SEE INDIVIDUALS , NOT GROUPS Teachers 
should not assume that all of any racial or ethnic group will neces- 
sarily agree on what is ennobling or deplorable No WASP can argue 
that any book or idea or work of art is wholly acceptable or unac- 
ceptable to all WASPS, yet some teachers have made that foolish 
assumption about other groups To say that all blacks will like El 
lison's Invisible Man or Cleaver’s Soul on Icc suggests that all blacks 
are alike a foolish but not untypical assumption A few years back, a 
young black fourth- or fifth grade student approached a librarian and 
asked if she had a book on Carl Yastrzemski, an outfielder for the 
Boston Red Sox She looked puzzled, and asked him if he wouldn't 
rather read about Jackie Robinson or Hank Aaron or Willie Mays He 
reiterated that he wanted something about Carl Yastrzemski An- 
noyed, the librarian asked if he wouldn’t rather read about Martin 
Luther King or Carl Rowan or George Washington Carver or Ralph 
Bunche The boy stubbornly declined, the librarian finally got the 
book, and the boy went off happy, although a little puzzled by her 
desire to give him books he didn’t want The librarian never recognized 
the fact that the boy could be far more interested in baseball than in 
race Unfortunately, she had to fit him, as she would all members of 
any group, into a stereotype 


BE COMPASSIONATE AND REALISTIC ABOUT OTHER TEACH- 
ERS AND PARENTS Teachers should not expect other teachers, 
administrators, school board members, or parents to be wildly ecstatic 
about preparing students for the realities of today and tomorrow One 
participant In an NDEA Institute for teachers considering teaching 
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nearly half my life, and you know. 1 slid can t loll one hi. < ' h 
another." Presumably what a teacher can t sec or won t see c. 
or affect him. 1 

BE UP-TO-DATE Teachers should not expect that they will j\ avc 
time or opportunity to experience or read or see or hear every mg. 
not even everything about and for students in just one English c as • 
Teachers cannot expect total awareness or total knowledge, u 
can try to keep abreast of what changes arc taking place in the Eng 1 
curriculum nationally and what their own students arc reading or sec 
ing or listening to. Although joining professional groups and reading 
professional publications will help to keep English teachers up- o 
date, still, reading about a book or a movie docs not replace experi- 
encing them. Teachers should read as many adolescent novels, popular 
best sellers, and classics as possible, just as they should read maga- 
zines, see new feature-length films, and attend film festivals " Staying 
alert to changes in the youth culture, especially changes in language, 
dress, and music, is important to the teacher, not so he can talk or 
dress like a teenager but so he can understand what moves, disturbs, 
or titillates young people. 

No teacher has the right to remain fixed or static, caring only about 
his own world. His students have universes of needs and interests 
which can be ignored only at the price of teacher isolation. The age 
of an individual teacher counts for little if it does not mean psycho- 
logical rigidity. Students understand and respect the essence of Peter 
Drucker’s comment, “Here 1 am 58, and I still don’t know what I’m 
going to do when I grow up."* Teachers, knowing Drucker's level of 
expertise and international fame, ought to ponder his words. 


7. Many educators have bewailed the watered down schooling given minority 
students Several writers maintain that minority schooling has rarely bordered 
on education See “Kenneth Clark’s Revolutionary Slogan Just Teach Them to 
Readl," The New York Times Magazine (March 18 1973) 14—15, 59-65, Daniel 
Fader. The Naked Children (New York Macmillan 1971) William W Drickman 
and Stanley Lehrer, eds , Education and the Many Faces of the Disadvantaged 
Cultural and Historical Perspectives (New York Wiley, 1972), and John Holt’s 
many books, particularly The Underachieving School (New York Pitman, 1969) 
! M ,, elp i! ul „ 1,s ! lh '" s! a " English teacher should be aware ol is provided by 
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CONCLUSION 

Above everything else, an English teacher should be in the class- 
room because he wants to be there, because he likes young people and 
cares what happens to the m , because he’s excited about teaching 
English and he needs to transmit that excitement to young people, be- 
cause he knows students have as much or more to give him as he will 
give them, because he believes that English and the reality outside are 
inseparable, because he cares to bring his very best every day 

His job is to bring students, their needs and their interests 
together with literature, language, and non print media His job is to 
bring students concerned with the energy crisis into contact with 
ecological and scientific literature with films like Ark. with plentiful 
opportunities to speak and write and listen His job is to bring students 
concerned with values heroes racial discrimination religious issues 
love or anything else together with the multiplicity of experiences in 
literature films and records His opportunities depend almost entirely 
upon his own insight energy and imagination and the insight energy, 
and imagination he can stimulate in bis students 

Using his talents and aliening and encouraging students to ex- 
pand theirs js the often frustrating and frequently happy task of the 
English teacher 
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hensive and rather pessimistic examination of what s wrong with schools 
and what s needed to make them educational instead of indoctnnational 
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PLANNING FOR 
INSTRUCTION 


Planning is the process of translating a teacher s vision and hopes 
into classroom realities Whatever Lind of classroom he hopes to 
have open and informal or conventional and highly structured plan 
rung will be necessary Vague plans usually lead to problems 
especially for the beginning teacher who has not yet faced a class of 
less than eager students and not yet accumulated a repertoire of 
proven methods The hoped for discussion becomes a droning lecture 
the stimulating actnity becomes tedious busy work the free and 
open classroom becomes a frustrating illustration of bored behavior 
problems To transform a classroom into an environment in which 
students learn grow and become involved requires more than a 
teacher s vision of the desired outcome Nonetheless that vision must 
be there and it is useful to begin planning by examining the visions 
and perceptions which will influence the choices the teacher makes 
What does he hope to accomplish for and with his students? What 
does his ideal English class look like? What do students do there 
and what does he do there? How will his students perceu e his class? 
{Seeing oneself and the class through students eyes Is one of the best 
ways to keep m touch with reality) 

TEACHEB PEHSPECTIVES The teacher whose vision is narrowed 
to the perspective of his own personal school experience probably as 
a successful student who enjoyed English Is unlikely to appreciate or 
plan for the range of abilities attitudes and interests he will face In 
his routines and activities he will reproduce the role of teacher he rc 
members from his own school and college days and the probable 
results will be student apathy discipline problems and frustration 
for the teacher himself 


S3 
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Understandably, most beginning teachers are morn ln „ 
practical survival strategies than in philosophies of educalion 
ever, it is eminently practical for them too to begin mth some idea o 
what they are planning for, and why The teacher’s Perceptions of his 
role his students, and the purposes of teaching English will mil 
what he does and hopes to do in the classroom Tor example. H * 
teacher sees his subject and his objects es as bounded by the con c 
of a particular anthology and a grammar text he will create a limi ® 
learning environment and will likely overlook the rich opportunities 
illustrate language behavior by its endless occurrence in every ay 
life If he assumes that his students must read and study oil e 
literature in an anthology, time limits alone have already drastica y 
reduced his options Do the students really have to read these par- 
ticular selections? What would happen if alternative readings were 
provided instead 7 Obviously, the range of possible teaching strategies 
expands tremendously once the teacher realizes that his subject is 
broader than a particular text and that writing skills and linguistic 
analysis can be learned in a great variety of ways 

One way a teacher can examine and transcend his own basic as- 
sumptions is to challenge those things he is most likely to take for 
granted using questions such as the following 


1 What if I had no texts or anthologies, how would I teach? What 
would I use for subject matter? 

2 What if my students were not required to take this course? How 
could I interest them in coming to class voluntarily? 

3 What if the school building weren’t here? Where in the community 
would it be most useful to meet with my students? 

4 What if there were no set subjects in the curriculum and I had to 
justify my teaching by answering the question “What can I really 
do that will help kids to survive and prosper in today's society 
and culture 7 ’ 

5 What if my salary and tenure really depended on how well I 
helped my students understand and solve the communication 
problems they face everyday? 

6 What if my salary and tenure were determined by haw much I 
have helped my average and below av erage students? 


in u* ma ny restrictions and demands are placed upon teachers, 
some ww m ° re f X ‘ Sl ” some sd >°°'s lhan in others However 
own crpal,vp S f US i e Ima 8 in ed restrictions as scapegoats for their 

that hp cnnlrt ^ *^ 0re one teacher has steadfastly insisted 
it ' while wt, “ Se pa ! tlcular ruethods because 'they won't permit 
bidden methods for U years Wn ha ’‘ haVe been “ Smg lhose SamE ^ 
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THE REALITIES A classroom is almost always more complicated 
messy and unpredictable than most teachers care lo admit and teach 

ers should be aware of this as they plan We really have very little 
hard knowledge to go on in making the day to day decisions involled 
m teaching In almost every case ihe most honest answer to a specific 
teaching question should begin with it all depends and end with 
but it s really more complicated than that As David Holbrook says 
in English for the Rejected 


Perhaps inevitably we substitute in our minds the theory or 
abstract account of a process for the more complex living expen 
ence of the process itself the article we read or write the 
Ministry pamphlet the book or even the conversation in the staff 
room are taken to be what we are doing Meanwhile what we do 
in the classroom is something quite different It will probably be 
more human and warm hearted more sporadic disorganized and 
haphazard than we dare allow It will contain hidden elements 
important and even crucial elements which neither we nor any of 
the printed or oral discussions of education will yet have appre 
hended or made vocal 1 


The highly structured efficient well planned class in which atu 
dents move from workbook exercises to reading assignments to dit 
toed questions in a quiet orderly fashion simply masks the diverse 
feelings abilities and problems which appear in less structured 
activities Planning will not eliminate the diversity and unprcdictabri 
ity of human learning good planning takes such factors into account 
Perhaps the first operating principle a good teacher learns is that when i 
plans and realities are at odds he follows the realities and remem j 
bers them when he plans again The most experienced hard working 
creative teacher is still confronted with problems and situations that 
he can deal with only by trial and error approaches but the more he 1 
knows and the more experienced and competent he becomes the less! 
likely he is to be surprised and devastated by the unexpected 

The teacher who fails to account for his students initial expecla 
tions may be unsuccessful either in changing their expectations or In 
achieving his own goals More than one beginning teacher has had to 
prove to students that he could run a conventional classroom ind be 
a demanding taskmaster before they would permit him to be more 
open and innovative Established teaching routines however unimagi 
native or dull can provide students with a certain sense of security 
and sudden departures from thes- routines especially by a new and 
insecure teacher may lead to confusion and hostility rather than 
learning 


1 (Cambridge lie. J p 3 
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Teachers will experience two other crucial pressures 1 that of the 
community and that intrinsic to the )ob The teacher wo a^t P 
merely to live up to the demands and expectations of others ™ J d 
himself extremely frustrated But neither can he ignore t “ c „ 

The student teacher who refuses to compromise with his superv 
or the beginning teacher who ignores the community s no ton ot 
proper teaching behavior may find himself without access 
or a job 


DEVELOPING OBJECTIVES 

Even vague or haphazard planning implies some sense of the 
outcome Although the teacher who hurriedly scrawls “Discuss Lon 
don’s To Build a Fire ' in his plan book may have in mind only some 
general and perhaps idyllic notion of the class period itself. * m 
plied outcomes exist There is the notion that "discussing" either has 
value in itself — it teaches the techniques of discussion — or will lea 
to other valuable results — an appreciation and understanding o 
London's story Unless the teacher is a complete cynic, he implicitly 
operates on the assumption that what goes on in his classroom wit 
benefit his students even though he may never question that assump 
Lon very carefully 

Unfortunately, as advocates of behavioral objectives point out, 
vague notions of where we are going may cause us to take same 
wrong turns The teacher who hopes generally for student appreciation 
of literature may create boredom and hostility instead Having objec 
tives clearly in mind is no guarantee that we will achieve them, but 
its advantages are obvious The teacher who wants students to enter 
the imaginative world of literature should proceed differently from 
the one who wants students to know about literary history Teach- 
ing •students to read Elizabethan English with ease involves different 
procedures than teaching them to see the contemporary relevance of 
Romeo and Juliet, though the two objectives may be mutually de- 
pendent Furthermore the clearer one’s objectives are, the easier it is 
to consider their value 

In an attempt to get teachers to think seriously about purposes and 
objectives, innovators at Portland Oregon’s John Adams High School 

, ? “ teachers to confront and seek answers to questions such as 
the following 


1 

2 

3 


In what ways do you want people to be different after their con 
tact with you than they were before 7 

What would you he willing to accept as evidence that you bac 
succeeded? 

What would you regard as undeniable evidence that you ba< 
tailed and therefore should make changes? 
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4 How might you go about finding some kinds of evidence however 
tenuous for determining either success or failure? 

5 How can you gather evidence in a way that is meaningful to some 
one else? 


Neil Postman and Charles Weingartner in Teaching as a Subver- 
sive Activity insist that teachers constantly consider the real value of 
their teaching to students They suggest that teachers ask themselves 
□any What am I going to have my students do today? What is it 
good for? How do I know? 2 3 Although such questions are obvious and 
reasonable it is amazing how seldom teachers ask them or act on 
the answers in the press of actual teaching The question most fre 
quently asked is probably What am I going to do with that class 
tomorrow? — period 


WHICH OBJECTIVES TO STRESS In developing teaching objec 
lives today s English teacher is caught up m three major controver 
sies The first centers on the nature of the objectives to be stressed 
whether to focus on conventional cognitive objectives (dealing with 
rational thought intellectual development and knowledge) affective 
objectives (dealing with students personal values attitudes and 
feelings) or skills (such as reading listening writing and speaking) 
Cognitive Objectives The teacher who is primarily concerned 
with getting students to know understand be familiar with or 
think about particular things will probably stress cognitive objec 
lives He emphasizes the importance of students intellectual develop 
ment their knowledge of the world and particularly of language and 
literature and their ability to deal intelligently with experience He 
may want students to have an awareness of their literary heritage so 
they may see more clearly their place in the richness of the culture 
In teaching particular literary selections he may concentrate on stu 
dents ability to understand what the writer is saying and to consider 
the relationship between the artist s vision of the world and the stu 
dents own visions In planning for his classes this teacher will pay 
particular attention to what students need and want to know in order 
to cope with the world what literature will stimulate them to think 
about their own experiences and what classroom activities will lead 
them to think more effectively understand more clearly and know 
more thoroughly This concern for student intellectual development 
is seen m the oldest and most widely accepted objectives of schooling 


2 Quoted m Charles E Silbennan. Cns s .n the Classroom (New York Ran 
dom House 1970) pp 368-69 

3 (New York Delacorte 19G3J p 193 
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Affective Ob]ectives In recent years advocates of 
education have argued that Enghsh, and schooling ^ 

become overly intellectual and too subject-centered Educaton sue, 
as George I Brown' and Harold C Lyon. Jr' emphasize that the stu 
dent is an emotional as well as a rational animal, and that we cann 
ignore his emotions and personal feelings in our teaching Ly y 


The intellect divorced from feelings is empty and meaning ess 
An education that is to he effective m preparing a child for me 
must take into account emotional as well as mental devclopmen 
Schools must recognize that pleasure spontaneity, and feelings are 
as vital if not more vital than intellectual achiev ement 


The general humanistic movement toward the integration o 
cognitive and affective learning has been reflected in the wor 0 
many English teachers British teachers such as David Holbrook an 
John Dixon 4 5 * 7 have stressed the need for a less academic view of t e 
subject and for work centered on "first hand experience and rea 
life ” Kenneth Macrorie 8 has argued against the traditional emphasis 
in composition on impersonal expository themes and for more per- 
sonal writing drawn from student experience and concerns Many 
writers on the teaching of literature have eschewed the rigorous an 
alytical emphasis of the New Criticism and have focused on student 
response to and growth through literature In language teaching the 
narrow emphasis on usage and syntax has been broadened by a re 
vived interest in semantics and rhetoric, subjects dealing with the 
effects of language on human perceptions and behavior 

Skill Objectives The realization that many students enter and 
leave high school as functional illiterates suggests that, at least in 
their case, the development of such basic skills as reading and writ 
ing should be paramount Whether through the use of affective 
techniques to build self-confidence and increase motivation, ° r 
through direct skill building activities these students must obviously 
learn to read and write if they are to survive in our society Forcing 
them to follow a standard senes of books they cannot read is a cruel 
charade, and teachers confronted with such students will need to 


4 Human Teaching for Human Learning (New York Viking 1971) 

5 Learning to Feel Feeling to Learn (Columbus Ohio Merrill 1971) 

B Ibid p 18 

WOs!’ 1 «ml < ’ri| The ® ec ' et , P1 “ ccs (University Ala University of Alabama Press 
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make special prov.s.ons to help Ihem Unfortunately, a great many 
schools and some teachers still choose to ignore the presence of such 
basic learning problems at the secondary level 

A] I hough cognitive and affective objectives and skills all play 
S0l ?f P art m learning the emphasis a teacher gives to them will 
mold both his planning and teaching Insofar as possible, the choice 
of objectives should be a result of conscious reflection and decision 
It is one thing to stress cognitive objectives because one feels per- 
sonally committed to and comfortable with them or because school 
policy and departmental examinations preclude another choice it is 
quite another matter to stress cognition simply because that is what 
has ahvays been done 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES The second controversy in selecting 
and developing objectives concerns the degree to which they can and 
should be stated and measured in precise terms As defined in Robert 
Mager's immensely influential Preparing Instructional Objectives,* a 
complete behavioral objective states precisely what act(s) the student 
is to perform to indicate achievement of the objective describes the 
important conditions under which the act is to be performed, and 
Indicates at least the minimum level of acceptable performance For 
example, a low-level objective in written composition might be 

Given one 45 mfnute class period and the use of a dictionary (the 
conditions) the student will write an impromptu essay of at least 
200 words on one of several topics provided by the teacher (the 
act) Th»9 essay will contain no more than two uncorrected spelling 
errors no sentence fragments and no run on sentences (the 
criteria) 

When dealing with basic skiffs such as spelling it is fairly easy to 
identify both the befcmar and criteria which indicate a student s 
achievement o ! particular objectives Unfortunately, as the objectives 
become more abstract— and important— it is increasingly difficult to 
find observable behavior which reliably indicates achievement and to 
state the criteria of achievement precisely What student behavior 
indicates an increased appreciation for literature or a greater under 
standing of the effects of language on perception? What criteria can 
measure such complex writing qualities as effectiveness, honesty of 
expression, or even clarity? , . 

Most teachers agree with the behaviorists basic premise that if an 
objective is worth working for its achievement is worth measuring 


9 (Palo Alio Calif Pearon VKZj 
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However allhough teachers may agree that ob )“' lvc ^ ats0 
carefully considered and quantified where possible ,b ^ 
aware that available measuring instruments are limited and imp 
especially in affective and higher skill areas Because it is mu 
to measure low level mechanical skills and knowledge 
teachers fear that the pressure to develop behavioral objectives 
reduce their subject to that level 

The complex issues involved in the use of behavioral obje 
English have been explored in two NCTE publications On n 
Behavioral Objectives for English (19701 and Accountability and me 
Teaching of English (19721 They are discussed more extensively i 


Chapter 9 of this text 

Whether or not the pressure toward behaviorally stated objec v 
continues the controversy has forced many teachers into a salutary 
reconsideration of their objectives It has also produced an extensive 
catalog of behavioral objectives 10 by the Tn University Project wnic 
teachers and English departments will probably find quite usefu 
whatever their feelings about behaviorism Although many of the 
objectives do not contain the three parts specified by Mager they 
provide an impressive array of suggestions for teachers Items such 
as the following dealing with responses to literature indicate tha 
in many cases behavior must serve as an imperfect indicator of de 
sired outcome rather than as a precise measure of achievement 


1 During oral interpretations of plays and the dialog of fiction the 
student often volunteers and participates with animation 

2 In an informal panel or a rap session the student tells which kinds 
of periodicals and books he likes and defends his preferences 

3 The student discovers and re creates relationships between a lit 
erary work and any other art form of his own making — for eX 
ample a collage a photograph a drawing or even a film 11 


Even if the teacher does not think of his objectives in precise 
behavioral terms he should consider just what his objectives are 
what real value they have for his students and what evidence he Will 
ook for and accept of his students achievement Surely some objec 
tives can be stated in terms of observable student behavior And just 
as surely the teacher can find some student behavior which indicates 
probable failure and the need for new strategies 


lor U IS ^0 
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FLEXIBILITY OF OB)ECTIVES The th.rd controversy effect, ns 
teaching objectives concerns the extent to which teachers should pre- 
specify objectives for the class or for individual students Perhaps 
the most salient feature of conventional teaching is that the teacher 
[or curriculum committee} decides what is to be learned, when, and m 
what way For efficiency, teachers usually make one such set af de- 
cisions for each class, and aff students are equally ruled by them In 
recent years, however, and for various reasons this teacher domi- 
nated approach has been challenged by many critics Herbert R 
Kohl speaks of conventional, neatly ordered lesson plans as “traps 
for teachers” based on an unrealistic view of how people learn 


There is no one way to learn nor are there specific stones or 
experiments all young people must go through The notion that 
learning js orderly and ought to be identical for all pupils is wrong 
and in many ways pernicious 11 


Carl Rogers argues that in a rapidly changing society the fixed, 
content-centered curriculum simply doesn't make sense and that the 
only rational educational goal is the creation of independent students 
who know how to learn on their own 


The only man who Is educated is the man who has learned how fo 
learn the man who has learned how to adapt and change 
Changmgness, a reliance on process rather than upon static knowl- 
edge, is the only thing that makes any sense as a goal for education 
in the modern world ,s 

Rogers suggests that the best teaching for today s students is teaching 
To free curiosity, to permit individuals to go charging off in new 
directions dictated by their own interests to unleash the sense of 
inquiry, to open everything to questioning and exploration * ” 

Like other teachers, these advocates of more informal open edu- 
cation have a vision of objectives for their students Among other 
things, they want students to become involved in decision making 
and inquiry, objectives that can be stated behaviorally The teacher 
employing the Dpen education approach must still find ways fo stimu 
late interest and foster inquiry, to make alternatives known and 
available to the learner, and to serve as a resource person and learning 
facilitator, but he places trust in the student s ability to choose and 
learn on his own and for himself Teachers sympathetic to this ap- 
proach will be chary of developing objectives which require all 

12 The Open Classroom (New York New York Review Book Series 1970] P 52. 

13 Freedom to Learn (Columbus Ohio Merritt 1969J P 104 

14 Jb»d p 105 
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students to gam the same knowledge or skills m the sam y ^ 

if they cannot provide the degree of freedom some d 

they will still be more concerned with providing alternative 
stimulating personal inquiry than with covering a particular sy 

ESTABLISHING CLASSROOM CLIMATE 

The classroom climate is the general tone of a class It reflects the 
totality of all the actions relationships and physical aspects o 
environment as perceived by the students and the teacher Althoug 
it is probably the most important of the teacher s immediate c ass 
room concerns it is hardest to define exactly and therefore is usua y 
expressed in subjective terms conveying an impressionistic fee mg 
about the class as friendly business like chaotic regimented exci 
ing secure dull or permissive 

The psychological environment of the classroom although no 
precisely an aspect of planning is extremely important to it tor 
several reasons First the existing climate will have a major influence 
on the success or failure of particular plans An uncooperative class 
in an environment bordering on chaos will provide an inappropriate 
setting for an extended discussion or lecture on Dickens prose style 
and a tense class will not be particularly receptive to a discussion of 
comma faults Second the rapport a teacher initially establishes with 
his students will influence his subsequent work with them Whatever 
other objectives or activities he may have in mind his initial plans 
must reflect a concern for the class as a class 

As has been said previously teachers do not have to be authori 
tarnn task masters who never smile until Christmas but they must be 
prepared to meet students expectations and to provide initial direc 
tion Secondary school students usually expect the teacher to take 
charge exert authority and tell them what to do Therefore even if ha 
hopes to hav e students assume responsibility for themselves or to g° 
charging off in new directions dictated by their own interests the 
teacher first will have to create an environment m which these things 
can happen Until he has taught students to work independently and 
cooperatively and to accept responsibility for their own education the 
teacher cannot abdicate his responsibility to lead The best (and the 
worst) learning environments do not happen without the teachers 
help 

FACTOnS INFLUENCING CLIMATE Most leachers today say they 
prercr an informal and friendly classroom climate one that is orderly 
and courteous one that creates voluntary student tnterest involve 
and work without reliance on force harsh discipline and 
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ng.d requirements Often however a teachers attempts to create 
such a climate are frustrated by h,s Mure to understand the effects 
of his methods and rationale on students For example teachers are 
often unaware of how much they talk and how little they listen 
Students observing this behavior and thinking that learning means 
listening are unlikely to value or understand the suggestion that they 
accept more responsibility for the class or that they become more 
actively involved 

By structuring the physical environment and course of study, by 
the way he acts toward students and by his influence on the psycho 
logical environment the teacher determines the classroom climate 
whether he does so purposefully or inadvertently There Is probably 
no way that the limited space and facilities of a classroom can become 
an ideal physical learning environment for every student assigned to 
it There will alwajs be students who would prefer the auto shop the 
gym or their favorite street comer Nevertheless most classrooms 
could be much more interesting and stimulating places than they are 
An attractive classroom containing a variety of materials and ar 
ranged to promote student teacher interaction will contribute to a 
more informal cooperative atmosphere 

Except for the small group of students who intend to become 
English majors much of the traditional subject matter of English is of 
somewhat less than compelling concern With all but the most docile 
and school oriented students it is extremely difficult to get people to 
learn things they see as uninteresting and irrelevant Therefore if the 
course of study is narrowly defined as a fixed body of knowledge and 
skills it can detrimentally affect the classroom climate Instead of 
thinking more broadly many teachers discipline and threaten failure 
practices which are unlikely to enhance the classroom atmosphere 
If teachers are permitted to do so the alternative of reunifying the 
curriculum around basic human concerns instead of splitting it into 
traditional subjects can be effective As the late John DeBoer sug 
gested 


To me a more satisfactory orgamzmg principle is the bodj of 
human anxieties and aspirations The issues about which students 
,n English classes should communicate are psychological social 
political ethical moral aesthetic international These are issues 
with which young people are struggling often at the cost of dension 
by their middle class parents 11 


15 The New English in Language and Teaching Essays in Honor of IV 
Wilbur Hatfield ed Virgin a McDavtd (Chicago Chicago State College J96 ) 
p 30 
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The way students are asked to learn also affects the classroom 
climate Kenneth A Bruffee has pointed out that 


classroom learning has become irrelevant Inotl beca 
the subject matter we feel students should learn 1S irrdev . 
human life but because the way we require our students to team 
is irrelevant to modem life 18 


Bruffee contends that in the real world people learn collabora y 
working together and interacting in ways which promote inaivt 
growth and feelings of worth and accomplishment In the classroo 
however students are usually isolated from and in competition wi 
each other By emphasizing and promoting interaction among s 
dents through such activities as role playing and group projects e 
teacher can work to create a learning community in which all in 1 
viduals can participate and contribute When student talk and in er 
action are seen as contributing to their growth in language use an 
understanding much of their natural behavior appears useful an 
necessary rather than disruptive 

In conventional classes especially, the nature of the verbal inter 
action between teachers and students has an important effect on the 
classroom climate The widely used system of interaction analysis 
developed by Ned A Flanders assumes a teacher dominated class 
room and stresses teacher talk more than student talk but it provides 
a useful frame for looking at verbal behavior in many classrooms The 
Flanders system codes all classroom talk according to the following 
scale 


Teacher talk Indirect 

1 Accepts feeling of student 

influence 

2 Praises or encourages 


3 Accepts or uses ideas of studeut 


4 Asks questions 

Direct 

5 Lectures 

influence 

6 Gives directions 


7 Criticizes student behavior or 


justifies teacher s authority __ 


Student talk 8 Student talk response to teacher 

9 Student talk initiated by student 

Silencc/Confusion lOSilence or confusion" 


16 "The Way Out Co liege English 33 (Jan 1972) 462 

loom tvL I n«! ,! f I 0n n nd , A F!andets The Ro 'e of the Teocher m the Class 
tlon about \b* n % P3Ul S Amidon and Associates 1963) for further informs 
non about the Flanders system and its uses 
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Among other things a Flanders analysis can tel] a teacher how much 
of the time he talks and the kind of talking he does In general teach 
ers who exert indirect more often than direct influence have greater 
student interaction and more interesting classes 


TEACHER STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS The teacher himself and 
how he relates to students is probably (he most important facet of 
classroom climate Carl Rogers has identified three crucial teaching 
qualities which help to facilitate learning in others realness accep 
tance and trust and empathic understanding 19 A teacher who is a 
real person to his students expresses himself openly and honestly 
avoids methods he does not believe in and refuses to present a facade 
to students pretending to know when he doesn t pretending to be 
interested when he is not or arguing (hat something is important to 
know when he personally believes it to be trivial 

A teacher who can prize accept and trust others cares for and 
values them as individuals and is willing to trust them to assume 
responsibility for themselves without judging their faults or analyz 
mg their weaknesses and strengths As Rogers says 


If I distrust the human being then I must cram him with informa 
hon of my own choosing lest he go his own mistaken way But if I 
trust the capacity of the human individual for developing his own 
potentiality then I can provide him with many opportunities and 
permit him to choose his own way and his own direction m his 
learning 19 

Empathic understanding provides sensitivity to the student s point 
of view the ability to see a situation or experience through his eyes 
The teacher who can relate to his students as a real person accepting 
Without judging them trusting and understanding them will promote 
a healthy classroom climate As Thomas D Klem says 

it is the way the teacher behaves rather than what he does that 
is most important — his honesty about himself his ability to en 
courage personal learning his willingness to participate m the 
activities that are agreed upon and his ability to be flexible 34 

The general psychological environment of the classroom results 
from many forces but the teacher s is a major one Teachers may in 
crease interpersonal defensiveness and fear by stressing competition 


IB Freedom to Learn pp 106-14 

19 Ibid p 114 

20 Personal Growth in the Classroom Dartmouth DLxon and Humanistic 
Psychology English /ournaf 59 (Feb 1970) 242. 
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threatening failure, or publ.cly cnticrmg stud dents J e «*o» may 
stifle students desire to say what they think and fee , th 
accept 'right answers’ or fail to listen to students « 
may devastate students' feelings of self-worth and attitu e 
cnUcism and self-evaluation by showmg that only hrs evaluation by 
external' objective’ criteria counts Although most teachers 
dents to be self-disciplmed and to respect themselves and othe ’ 
may inadvertently discourage such qualities by imposing a 
rules and encouraging competitive isolation , 

Teachers who possess the qualities cited by Carl Rogers a 
utilize them are likely to promote a healthy psychological env 
ment in their classrooms Among other things, such a teac er 
probably 


listen to students, 

accept and respond to what they say, 
avoid censoring their thoughts and feelings, 
reduce the pressure to produce within narrow time limits, 
encourage student self-evaluation, 
tolerate errors, mistakes and false starts, 
encourage cooperation more than competition, 
de emphasize grading and other public evaluation not intended as 
personal feedback to the student, 
deal directly with students’ expressed concerns, and 
assist and participate in learning rather than merely direct the 
learning of others 


PRINCIPLES OF PLANNING 

Beginning teachers and student teachers are often concerned with 
very pracUcal planning problems What do I do on the first day and 
m the first week? What do I do if I run out of lesson material before 
the period ends? How much time should I allow for the study of Mac- 
beth or A Separate Peace? How can I make commas interesting 7 How 
can I get through Great Expectations when half the class reads at a 
third-grade level and the other half refuses to do any work 7 Should 
I spend a few days leading up to the novel or plunge right in 7 Legiti- 
mate as such questions are, no easy answers can be given without 
specific knowledge of the situation Still, some principles can be fol- 
lowed. i[ practical Obviously, it does little good to know that litera- 
ture should be appropriate to the student if the teacher must teach a 
conspicuous y inappropriate selection However, when course content 
is mandated, the teacher can still achieve some flexibility through 
nmTTH'T ariables over which he does have control For ex 
P it may be possible for students to see the film Great Expecta 
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lions or to hear a good storyteller summer, ze the plot for them so 
that class time can be devoted to readmg discussing or acting out key 
scenes from the novel e * 

Teachers can use the following five principles as a planning guide 
and their criteria as the structure fo r evaluating those plans which 
have not yet been tested in the classroom 


VALUE Will the class or unit envisioned in this plan be worthwhile 
for the students? Can the teacher really justify to himself asking 
students to do what the plan suggests? Can he justify it to others? Will 
the class or its outcome really make a difference to these students? 
Will it be perceived as significant to their own purposes? For example 
is there any point m teaching literary terminology to students before 
they have developed any interest m reading or talking about literature? 
Is the textbook chapter on paragraphing likely to make much differ- 
ence to a student who hasn't yet been motivated to write more than 
occasional sentence fragments? 


APPROPRIATENESS Are the objectives, materials and procedures 
appropriate for these students at this time and in this situation? Given 
the students’ expectations abilities, and interests, and the time space 
and materials available, is this a realistic plan with reasonable 
chances of producing learning? Will the present class climate permit 
this plan to work or must the climate be changed first? Asking stu- 
dents to form groups and to ‘discuss the theme of this poem’ is 
probably an inappropriate activity for a class which has not done 
much group work, the assignment is too unstructured and invites 
confusion HomJet is not an appropriate assignment for a class of 
nonreaders even if they do happen to be in twelfth grade 

FLEXIBILITY Does the plan provide for the fact that students learn 
in different ways and at different rates and that not all students need 
to learn the same things at the same time? Does the plan provide for 
alternative paths to the objective as well as for alternative rates of 
progress? Does it reflect consideration of the various ways the lesson 
or unit might develop in the classroom? Is there room in the plan for 
individuals or groups to explore and follow up their interests in their 
own ways? Although few teachers have the time and energy to de- 
velop separate plans for every student most teachers could provide 
more choices and options than they do At the very least students 
who demonstrate an interest in and capadtj for independent work 
should be encouraged to pursue it 

ACTIVITY AND INVOLVEMENT Is the proposed class or unit 
likely to involve students in active learning rather than passive ac* 
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ceptance 7 Does the plan provide or suggest a clear P , ing7 

students will be doing? Are student activities varied and 1^ 

Is the plan likely to stimulate student-initiated learnlng [ Have 

lions voluntary contributions to discussion, or °tlier activitie ) ^ ^ 
students been directly involved in the planning or has 
least considered their previous reactions and comments 1 
the plan? Especially when planning whole class activities, it s 
idea to plan two or three different things to do in the class p 
Even the best lecture or discussion can become tiring it carne 
long 


EVALUATION AND FEEDBACK Unit and long-term plans espe 
daily, should include some outcome evaluation and some recogm 1 
of the students reactions to the procedures used Will the propos 
evaluation (a test for instance) actually measure the objectives 
teacher has proposed? What criteria does the teacher have for eva 
ating the lessons themselves 7 


ADVANCE PLANNING 

Schools, classes and circumstances differ, and the teacher s con 
trol over elements that influence student learning will vary consider 
ably Consequently, student and beginning teachers must often do 
some of their planning in the dark Community pressure may preclude 
the use of particular books or the consideration of certain controver- 
sial topics supplementary reading materials films or items such a s 
tape recorders may be difficult to obtain the library may be macces 
sible during certain class periods the cooperating teacher or depart 
ment chairman may frown on innovative methods such as creative 
dramatics or may resist any attempts to stray from or supplement the 
established course of study Obviously, planning for an unfamih ar 
situation is hazardous and it takes some experience in the system to 
know which of the many teaching variables are under the teacher s 
control 


VARIABLES TO CONSIDER The following check list includes some 
of the more common variables a teacher can consider in his planning 
when and where he meets his students what is available in the class 
room how the classroom is arranged what the classroom climate is 
what students are asked to do what students are permitted to do 
what the teacher does and how students are evaluated By studying 
these variables the teacher can generate and examine some possible 
alternative paths to the objectives he wishes to reach and can identify 
some of the information he should try to obtain about his particular 
teaching situation Some teachers vary classroom procedures fre 
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quently merely to keep students entertained or to impress others with 
tneir creativity " Such window-dressing often leads to fragmenta- 
tion rather than to unproved learning Perhaps more frequently, how- 
ever, teachers allow their classes to fall into a predictable routine, 
inappropriate both to their own objectives and the different learning 
styles of their students Variety is not an end in itself, but neither 
is routine 

When and where the teacher meets his students Usually, 
teachers meet students in assigned classrooms during assigned class 
periods, but he may also see them in the community and in other 
parts of the school Libraries, movies, legitimate theaters, newspaper 
offices, television or radio studios, bookstores, a local writer's studio, 
an advertising firm, a college composition or speech class, or an adult 
literary group might offer possible sites for exploring the uses and 
effects of language One class studying To fCiff a Mockingbird visited 
a local courthouse to observe a trial in progress, a class studying cam 
mumcation problems might visit a meeting of a local human relations 
council The school library, gymnasium, or stage might be used for 
some class activities or for individuals and groups working on 
projects 

What is available m the classroom Except in extremely impov- 
erished schools materials for class use need not be limited to text- 
books, single anthologies or required selections Even m poor 
schools, teachers can use the resources of the students' own experi- 
ences and use of language Among the materials and resources to con- 
sider for use in the classroom are 

Hardware This would include slide and film projectors (films can 
be shown into boxes and viewed by small groups without having to 
darken the entire room), tape recorders and record players with in- 
dividual earphones for private listening paperback book display 
racks, work tables, magazine racks, a typewriter, and file cabinets 
for student work and records 

Displays and stimulus materials Student-constructed mobiles on 
literary themes (Ahab and whales, Hester's A's) may be hung from 
the ceiling, collages, student writing photographs of class activities 
illustrated poems, or shooting scripts for film-projects can fill bulletin 
boards, sets of activity cards, individualized programmed materials 
(such as SRA reading kits}, old anthologies, and lists of films and 
slides may be available from the materials center, sets of paperback 
books for 
newspaper 
People 
(local radio 
men peopli 
provide ready sources 


group readings returns, yuan.— -r- •» — 

clippings and pictures may stimulate writing or discussion 
The students themselves, their parents guest speakers 
personalities, writers, attorneys, clergymen, and pofice- 
? whose work involves them in communication problems) 
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Obvously, students do not need gross environmental stand i all 
the time, they can and do learn from discussion and ronvenh , 
class activities which do not require special surrounding 
ent materials appealing to a variety of senses can stimulate 
ous learning styles of students Considering all of the P 
materials that can be used in the study of English, there is 
son today for such skimpy choices as are found in most cla 
even in affluent schools Compared to the nonschool environrn ^ 
most teen agers most classrooms are sterile and unattractive p 
Hoiv the classroom is arranged Even if a teacher is in a c 
room for only one period each day, he can usually rearrange es 
easily and reorder them at the end of the hour If a teacher has is ov ^ 
classroom the number of desks may be reduced, work tables broug 
in, and considerable flexibility achieved (Establishing friendly re 
lions with the administrators who schedule classes, other teac e 
who use the room, and custodians can help overcome potential P r0 ^ 
lemsl Flexible seating arrangements and use of space can help 
facilitate different activities and to influence the classroom aimos 
phere Desks may be placed into a circle for discussions, arrange in 
two large groups facing each other for debates, grouped or pushed ° 
one side for project work or dramatic activities The common ar 
rangement of chairs m rows is perhaps itself an invitation to con- 
ventional teaching Likewise, a new seating arrangement for group 
work or workshops will both reflect and facilitate different kinds ot 
learning 

What the classroom climate is As discussed earlier in this chap 
ter, the classroom climate will have a major effect on a teachers 
plans and what happens to them in practice Unlike some of the other 
variables, this psychological environment is never completely under 
the teacher s direct control, particularly on a day-to day basis H e 
cannot rearrange attitudes, relationships, and impressions as easily 
as he can rearrange desks or assignments Therefore, at the same 
time that he works to influence the climate he must plan with the 
actual situation in mind 

What students are asked to do However a course of study ma> 
appear in a teacher s mind or on paper m a curriculum guide or re- 
quired textbook in the classroom it becomes a senes of activities that 
students are asked— or required or encouraged— to perform Both the 
Wn ‘a* th 7 ScKeS and lhe de 8 ree to which they are teacher- 
afe lm t P ° rtant ' ariabl *s in planning Among the most fre- 
iZSr dCntS arC 3sked to do m English class are the 

oVri!MtkV^ le f Cher ? nswer the teachers questions read (aloud 
« tilentlj) select. ons the teacher has chosen write themes 


talk 
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about things the teacher wants discussed solve problems or answer 
questions (atone or in groups) posed by the teacher or the textbook 
observe films demonstrations or other presentations and moke 
presentations to a group or the class 

Among other activ ittes which teachers may ask students to do are 

to mnke decisions about what they want to study and how to go 
about it participate in creative dramatics ask questions of the 
teacher or other students listen to other students make films 
collages op other nonverbal expressions tope record essays or 
interpretations of literature talk or lead discussions on topics they 
have chosen for themselves solve problems they have identified 
lor themselves and seek information they personally want to have 


The old saying that experience keeps a dear (expensive) school has 
been transformed by modern theorists to Experience keeps the only 
school If students are to learn they must be mvohed in learning 
experiences Listening and reading both can be profitable learning ex 
penences Jf the speaker or writer is engrossing and the audience is 
involved But if students are disinterested and indifferent the only 
learning they will do is to learn that school is a pretty boring affair 
Especially when lecturing teachers should be very attentive to feed 
back from the students are they actively listening or are they merely 
tolerating the talk? It does little good for the teacher to get through 
the material however important If he is not getting through to his 
students 

What students are permitted to do When performing activities 
not directly related to a particular course of study students may be 
granted varying degrees of freedom in their use of time in their move 
ment in the classroom and around the school and in their interactions 
with other students Teachers who try to control the entire class time 


of all of their students by enforcing strict rules concerning movement 
and noise often reduce student to student interaction to a minimum 
Although some rules may be necessary especially for the beginning 
teacher often they are quite arbitrary and tend to become ends m 
themselves Thus many teachers find more and more of their time 
and energy being taken up in maintaining control Furthermore if a 
pattern is set whereby students are never permitted to talk except 
when called upon and if few freedoms exist m the classroom it will 
be difficult to get students to engage in profitable discussions group 
work or in such activities as role playing 

What the teacher does How a teacher uses his time both before 
and during class can vary considerably For instance if be plans to 
lead a discussion rather than lecture or conduct a recitation session 
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he must spend time considering the P° ss > b1 ^ ; ‘these evenues 
might take and devising questions wb. ch ’ m H op up ^ on 
and spark interest Whether the teacher chooses discnssio^ om 

or lecture should depend on the effect of each on th . d nts to 

and on what students will do Does the teacher want .to >» “ <len 
listen, for instance'' Then he will plan to lecture to the class 
Among the most common classroom activities of teache 
presenting or clarifying information (through lecture emon 
tion or showing a film] 
assignmg and directing student activities 

arranging the environment „e«ihihties 

stimulating student activity or response (suggesting p • Qlir . 
asking questions raising issues, provoking commen , 


aging initiative, providing support) 0 f 

serving as a resource (answering questions, suggesting sou 
information or procedures, clarifying issues or problems] 

How students are evaluated In most cases, it is up to the teache 
to determine whether his objectives have been achieved and ho 
will evaluate his students Two key considerations in choosing 
means of evaluation are their appropriateness to the teacher s o J 
tives and their probable effects on the students and on the classroo 


climate . 

The measurements a teacher uses to evaluate and grade studen 
may or may not reflect the objectives he wants to promote anu e 
tensive use of ngorous, competitive, objective testing may create a 
pressure cooker classroom which inhibits learning rather than P r0 
moles high standards of achievement Evaluation may be forma 
(tests, quizzes, graded assignments] or informal (comments, sugga s 
lions, and personal reactions to student work], public or private, 
objective (based on some set standard of achievement which t e 
teacher subjectively values] or subjective (based on less precise fac 
tors such as personal improvement, industry, or willingness to P ar 
ticipate), process-oriented (providing feedback to students as they are 
doing the work] or product oriented (based on the work itself or on 
terminal objcctiv es] teacher dominated (all judgments coming from 
the teacher) or peer and self-dominated (providing for feedback from 
other students and student self evaluation) The problems inherent in 
each of these methods of evaluation will be discussed more thoroughly 
in Chapter 9 


STEPS IN ADVANCE PLANNING Despite the difficulties of pla° 
ning for unfamiliar situations student and beginning teachers can 
make good use or the time before they enter the classroom Some 
things they may profitably do are to 
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Obtain in/ormahon about the teaching situation What commu 
nit> pressures mil appear? Are there lists of approved books that 
must be used? What is the school s calendar? Will a planned unit be 
interrupted by a vacation? What texts supplementary literature films 
and hardware are available? What special resources do the community 
and the school have? Are there any classroom and scheduling pecuh 
antics? Are desks bolted down? How far is the room from the library? 
When is the teacher free to duplicate or collect materials? What are 
school and departmental policies regarding homework grades and 
evaluation? What are the curriculum requirements and how are they 
enforced how much freedom does the teacher have to adjust a course 
to himself and his students? 


Examine available texts and htcrary selections 
Gather materials Once a teacher knows the grade and subject he 
will teach he can begin collecting materials to aid in his plans — news 
paper articles or magazine pictures on a particular theme for instance 
He can track down appropriate records and films and can submit order 
requests If he is to teach a particular literary selection or theme the 
teacher may find it useful to construct in advance a media package 
containing at least five different types of material which relate to the 
subject to be taught and which can be used in class to stimulatedis 
cussion enliven a presentation or spark a project films posters 
musical selections taped interviews magazine articles poems photo 
graphs paintings slides or filmstrips 
Prepare materials Poems can be typed on ditto masters and over 
head projector transparencies prepared Activity cards presenting a 
particular problem or exercise can be made up for use by individuals 
or small groups who finish required work early or as an alternative 
to whole class activities Such a card might have on it a brief poem 


with some questions to be answered it might ask a question which 
the student is to answer using some particular reference tool it might 
require him to complete the last lew lines of a brief dramatic dialogue 
or to write two statements which would apply equally well to two 
different selections— for instance to Yeats poem When You Are 
Old and the Beatles song When 1 m Sixty Four Group cards 
may describe a word game for several people to play or may sug 
gest a project such as preparing a shooting script for the film ot a 
particular short story or making a taped interpretation of a poem or 
dramatic dialogue with appropriate background music and sound 
effects Sample activity cards are provided m Appendix D of this 


Increase a repertoire of possible class act™ ties aod ms hods 
Good teachers are always looking for new ideas mt “ es 
and materials end novel ways to stimulate interest In their subject 
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^ssat^t^SSSs. 

„ 0 „s is a good way to increase ideas “d £ sUmuWe c » ources 

college libraries contain curriculum materials from \ an d 

which may provide inspiration for different ways of org S 

"IteS talk with teachers and students The more^ 
tumt.es the new teacher has to visit schools, observe and i 
different teachers and to meet with students in formal face 

situations, the better prepared he will be both to plan for ha(] 

the realities of teaching Especially those teachers wl J° 
little or no contact with teen agers since they themselves 
school should find ways to meet, work, and talk with young P P 
Church groups community youth organizations, and scouring 
provide opportunities for informal talk, and directors of sue P 
grams are usually eager to use volunteer help Working on ex ra 
ncular school activities can also provide a needed perspec i 
teachers In the classroom, it is easy to forget that there is mo 
Johnny than the slow, quiet student in third period English 

Develop tentative plans and a calendar Even if the new teac 
is given little information in advance he should have some materia 
and fairly specific activities prepared for his first few classes Ne ^ 
teachers who do not have anything more specific than '‘introduction 
and outline objectives and procedures” written in their plans o e 
find themselves talking nervously and seemingly endlessly to increas- 
ingly bored and listless students Plans can always be adjusted o 
the situation or can be abandoned entirely, but it is sometimes difficu 
to generate an interesting activity on the spur of the momen , 
particularly if the moment is one’s first facing a class of thirty 
teen agers 


PLANNING PROCEDURES 

However much time and thought a teacher devotes to the various 
concerns and questions introduced in this chapter, sooner or later he 
will have to commit himself to a particular course of action he Will 
have to decide what materials to take to tomorrow’s class, how to 
arrange the chairs what to do first and what questions to ask He 
might arrive at such decisions through a sequence such as the 
fallowing 

1 He might determine appropriate objectives for the particular 
class, 

2 select materials and activities which will promote his ends 
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3 arrange the lessons or iheir parts logically and 

4 determine how Id tell If his objceliies have been met 


However fen teachers seem to plan In such a logical fashion Many 
experienced teachers consider these Hems rather Informally and in 
random order 


A lesson plan may begin with an idea for particular activities or 
assignments which seem likely to Interest the class It may begin with 
1 body of subject matter the teacher hopes to cover some general 
themes or issues he wants students to think about and discuss or 
c\cn with some notion of the kind of test the teacher plans to give 
Some teachers draw up a tentative calendar for an entire semester 
roughly blocking out the time to be spent on various skills literary 
selections or thematic units Others prepare a specific detailed sj 11a 
bus for the entire course at the outset and still others refuse to com 
mit themselves to any plan extending beyond the first few days until 
they have met their students and taken stock of the situation 

Preparing specific plans is often very much like writing a com 
position faced with on empty calendar and a great many possibilities 
(or perhaps no Ideas «t ail} where shall the teacher begin? As m 
writing a composition the teacher may prepare himself by stockpiling 
ns many ideas as possible using the procedures and questions that 
have already been introduced in this chapter As In writing the 
teacher may discover vvhot he wants to do in the course of planning 
In jotting down questions to osk about a novel for instance he may 
suddenly discover a new and interesting way to approach the work 
In reading through a chapter in the grammar book he may stumble on 
a linguistic notion which students might actually be willing to discuss 
His first rough plan may only be an unsorted mass of possibilities to 
be used if it seems desirable a series of notes and ideas arranged in 
some loose sequence a calendar blocked out to schedule all the ma 
tonal he hopes to touch on or it may consist only of a set of starter 
ideas and exercises Intended to stimulate students to begin to work 
independently 


SVST£AMTJC PLANNING Despite the seemingly haphazard ways 
that teachers go about planning at soma point they do follow Each of 
the four logical steps suggested earlier even if they do so uncon 
sctously The beginning teacher may find it useful to consider each of 
these steps more systematically .f for no other reason than to be sure 
that he has in fact touched all the bases , ,, 

He may wish to use a systems approach similar to that used by 
writers of programmed textbooks Because this approach has been 
used extensively In solving mduslris] and engineering problems it 
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may seem overly mechamst.c to many EngUsh ‘“* ers ”° ofBCom 
» only a techmque to fac.l.tate cons.derat.on of all “““ °i? ' { , 
plicated problem by breaking it down into manageable parts The 
lowing model represents the approach in its simplest torm 


FIGURE 3 1 Systems Approach Model 



The following example illustrates the application of the model to a 
planning problem teaching a Shakespearean play to a class that has 
never studied Shakespeare 

1 Identify the problem Just what is to be accomplished 7 Although 
a teacher may begin with a very general problem the more 
specifically he can define his objectives the more likely he win 
be to achieve them If he begins with the problem of teaching 
students to read Shakespeare he must then decide what he is 
really after Is his main object an appreciation of Shakespeare s 
use or language or his dramatic artistry 7 Does he wish his stu 
dents to gam the ability to read Shakespearean prose and poetry 
an understanding of the relationship of Shakespearean drama to 
students lives today? Although each of these objectives is im 
portant and related each may be approached in different ways 
Appreciation might be fostered by seeing a film for exampl e 
whereas the ability to read Elizabethan English might be de 
veloped by first examining and paraphrasing particularly easy 
passages or some of the sonnets 

2 Analyze the task and identify entry behavior What must the 
student be able to do m order to accomplish the desired objec 
tives? The teacher must consider what is involved in reading a 
Shakespearean play He might start by listing the requirements 
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5 


for successful performance of various parts of the task perhaps 
beginning with the basic and obuous—the ability to read reason 
ably well knowledge that a name followed by a colon indicates 
the speaker and then breaking down the requirements for more 
complicated large tasks— the ability to read Shakespearean prose 
with some fluency— mto simpler terms that seem more manage 
able Without becoming unduly specific the teacher can see Eve 
main task areas which may pose problems for his students their 
basic reading skills the difficulty of Shakespearean English their 
general play reading ability— the ability to visualize action and 
to hear the dialogue— their attitude toward old literature and 
their familiarity with the problem or subject matter dealt with in 
the play A student s entry behavior is composed of those skills 
he is assumed to have when he begins it offers one important 
Indication of the appropriateness of a particular selection Far ex 
nmple if students are notably deficient in basic reading skills the 
actual reading of a Shakespearean play will be an inappropriate 
starting objective 

State objectives behaworally What student behavior will the 
teacher accept as evidence that they have done the various sub 
tasks and have achieved the main objectives? Here the teacher 
should consider again just what he is after and how he will know 
whether he is succeeding If a student says that he doesn t like 
the play fs it because he is unable to read it? What measures will 
indicate if this is the case? Does the student dislike this particular 
play, or is his attitude part of a general dislike of any old 
literature? 

Sequence instruction Given the various tasks which should the 
teacher initiate first? Would it be better to spend some time on 


language first? Is student antagonism so great that their attitude 
must be a primary concern? Once the teacher has identified the 
various problems confronting him he can decide which will ptab 
ably need separate attention and which can be lumped together 
to be dealt with while reading the play 

Select materials What does the teacher need in order to help stu 
dent achievement? This step might include the selection of the 
play itself a decision based on considerations such as which play 
would be easiest to read and which would be most likely to Inter 
est students in Shakespeare If students have difficulty visualizing 
the action of a play a teacher might get some pictures of actual 
performances Are (here supplementary literary selection, which 
would generate preliminary interest in the themes of the play? Are 
good films recordings or filmstrips available? 
lelect procedure, and activities What should the teacher ask stu 
denis to do in order to achieve the ob,ect.ves he has specified? At 
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this point, the teacher's imagination his knowledge of the stu 
dents, and his repertoire of methods gleaned from reading 
serration and experience are crucial . 

7 Field test and evaluate Does the plan work, do students actua V 
achieve the objectives? Although most teachers never use p 
cisely the same plan twice, it is useful to learn where p ans 
and what might be done differently the next time 

PLANNING AS SHORTHAND The actual written lesson plan is for 
many teachers a kind of shorthand memo reminding them brie y o 
procedures and activities they have thought out much more fully 
example a note in a plan book may say only 

Word collage success failure 

Read and discuss Ex Basketball Player n 

Objective Discuss success failure in poem relate to personal concep 

The teacher knows that he will begin with a brief discussion of 
what a collage is and what a word collage might be He might then 
ask students to create a sample word collage on a topic like schoo 
Having established what a word college is he might then ask students 
to create two related collages on the topics success and failure 

At this point in the lesson the teacher may have an important 
choice to make If students contribute eagerly and become involved 
in developing the collages themselves, a discussion based on them an 
on general feelings of success and failure may consume the rest of tbs 
class period If he wants to move on to Updike’s poem however he 
may ev entually try to steer the conversation toward the idea of has 
herns and former successes 

At some point he will pass out copies of the poem He may then 
read the poem aloud or perhaps have a student read it aloud and give 
everyone □ chance to read it through silently If no comments or ques 
lions arise spontaneously or if discussion seems to drag the teacher 
may suggest some activity such as having everyone write out one or 
two statements which the students believe to be true about the poem 
and which contain the words success or failure Alternatively, he may 
P £t u . dlscus , s,on Wllh questions designed to illustrate the relation 
sh p between the poem and the topics of the word collage or to deter 
mine if the basketball player is truly a failure The teacher may wish to 
' t d,scussl °u to take its own direction perhaps eventually lead 
tng students to consider their v 

ful 


r„, nr f t , own impressions of people as success 

the nnrm T? pssrul Qr the,r cm P ath,c understanding of the people in 
£L P °™ ^ the teacher needs .0 g.ve to the d.s 

emston rail usuallj depend on the degree of student movement and 
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whal (he teacher is trying to accomplish If he is using the lesson as a 
bridge to another literary work such as Tennyson s Ulysses Irwin 
Shaw s The Eight} Yard Run - or Arthur Miller s Death of a Sales 
man ho may try to guide the conversation more actively than he 
would if he Just wants students to explore the way a poet deals with 
a general topic by particularizing it 

At any rate the lesson as it actually happens in the classroom will 
be much more complicated than a brief lesson plan would indicate If 
Ihe teacher is attentive and self confident enough to exploit the various 
learning opportunities which will occur during the class period and if 

he has considered in advance the particular activities he will use the 

way he will introduce word collages possible questions to ask about 
the poem alternative activities if discussion is difficult — those cryptic 
notes in the plan book will probably be sufficient On the other hand 
if the teacher comes into class with no ideas beyond asking students 
to write down words associated with success and failure passing out 
the poem and asking some questions about it he may be courting 
disaster A poorly prepared teacher could zip through this lesson plan 
in about five minutes leaving all the rest of the class period to fill 
with q rambling lecture a sequence of poorly considered questions 
or a hastily devised issignment to keep the students occupied and 
quiet 


LESSON PLANS AND UNITS 

DAILY LESSON PLANS Student teachers are often required to pre- 
pare written lesson plans for their supervisors inspection and in 
many schools teachers plans are checked weekly by the department 
chairman or some administrator These daily or weekly plans take 
various forms Lesson plan books provided by schools usually are 
structured by class and day and require a summary statement of the 
topic to be covered necessary materials objectives activities and 
methods evaluation and assignments 

As was mentioned in the preceding section beginners may benefit 
from writing out rather detailed plans if only as a kind of exercise be- 
cause such plans often reveal weaknesses which can be corrected 
before the teacher actually tries to use the plan m the classroom For 
example the following plan developed by a prospect, ve student 
teacher for h.s first teaching day with h.gh school sophomores reveals 
several potential trouble spots 

MONDAY Avg 10th gr 28 students 3d hr 

1 Introduction explain my expectations and answer questions 

2 Discuss plans for next 6 weeks Julios Caesar poetry unit gram 
mar paragraphing 
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3 Grammar taxi unaptor 10 Discuss four types of paragraphs and 
assign first exercise for Tues 

The first two items m this plan will probably take only five or ten 
class minutes and may be rather dull and rambling as well 1 
teacher is lucky the students will have some questions to ask an 
may be able to transform his expectations into a fascinating accoun 
However the likelihood is that students will find his talk somew a 
less than compelling The teacher then plans to give his students s0 |f 8 
work (which is generally a good idea on the first day] However e 
topic of paragraph types will probably not in itself arouse much s 
dent enthusiasm which means that lecture will probably replace 
discussion Will he be able to generate an interesting lecture on t e 
topic 7 Will he merely tell students to read the text? How many nun 
utes will that take? Can he devise some activity on a moment s notice 
which will lead students to understand the topic? Awareness of these 
problems does not solve them of course but until this teacher puts 
his plans on paper he may not even see the problems he will f ace 
One of the potential teaching problems which often becomes evi 
dent in inexperienced teachers written plans is planning an entire 
class period around a discussion with no materials — dittoes records 
films texts — to fall back on if the discussion fails to materialize 
Starting a discussion of a potentially interesting selection with the 
questions least hkely to generate any response or enthusiasm is also a 
frequent mistake For mstance asking an eighth grade class to discuss 
the relative merits of printed song lyrics and the lyrics incorporated 
into the music is a topic the teacher not the students would like to 
discuss Beginning teachers often fail to consider what questions or 
activities might generate enough interest among adolescents to spark 
a discussion or plan to discuss a topic about which students won t 
have much to say Just how much does the average teen ager have to 
contribute about complex sentences 7 The teacher may make assign 
ments which students are unable to do such as requiring very re 
luctant readers to bring their favonte poems to class the next day He 
may also make erroneous assumptions about students attitudes or 
ome 1 e and may for instance try to base an entire lesson on stu 
dents discussion of why their parents object to rock music long hair 
St i U | dentS P ° llUcal views when this is not the case Beginning 
If f, 8 , e ex Penenced ones often operate very well on sketchy 
plans but many of the common problems they face can be identified 

" ,, Ti ed f h f d of lime lf *ey do some detailed planning and 
invite comments from an experienced teacher or supervisor 

Efner E a r p h R n'fW D each URSE PLANS M ° St ,eachers have at le35t * 


semesters work if not for the entire year A1 
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though particular details may not be filled m too far m advance such 
plans help t° avoid scheduling problems (like startmg Dov,d Copper 
Peld two days before spring r station or planning a major exam the 
morning after a big dance) insure that required material is included 
J n so t me reasonable sequence and remind the teacher to request ma 
Dnals such as sets of books or films sufficiently in advance Student 
teachers who must cover particular material should obtain a school 
calendar and block out the approximate time they intend to devote 
to various activities Even though such rough plans usually need to be 
adjusted they do provide a useful perspective and an awareness of 
time limits 


UNITS Semesters are frequently divided into units consisting of 
related lessons skill development or topics Such units may require 
several days to several months Like lesson plans unit plans usually 
include a title or topic which may be expanded to a general descriptive 
overview objectives (skills concepts and attitudes stated behav 
lorally when appropriate) lists of materials content and subject 
matter (texts supplementary readings non print media resources) 
proposed activities and methods a calendar or study guide giving the 
sequence of lessons evaluation procedures and a bibliography and 
list of materials for the teacher s use In planning a unit particular 
care must be taken to develop initial activities which introduce the 
unit in a way that will stimulate student interest 

In Chapter 6 several ways of organizing literature units are ex 
plained in the sections Planning the Literature Program and Organ 
izing the Literature Program Therefore for purposes of illustration 
only one type of unit will be discussed at this point the thematic unit 
These units are devoted to the exploration of a general topic such as 


humor heroes the generation gap confinement or man against him 
self (Further suggestions for thematic units are listed m Appendix C } 
This type of unit encompassing a wide range of projects and activities 
which may be performed individually in groups or by the class al 
lows considerable latitude both to teacher and students Since various 
skills and content can be integrated into a unit it often serves to re 
duce the artificial fragmentation which occurs when courses are 
organized by skills and content alone with for instance spelling on 
Monday grammar on Tuesday and Wednesday literature on Timrs 
day and Friday However possible problems arise if students are 
bored by or hostile to the theme itself Then the theme may become a 
hindrance to student initiated work For instance how should the 
teacher handle a student who becomes intensely interested in Mark 
Twain in the middle of a unit on animals? 

Commercially prepared thematic units generally place major on 
phasis on literature and introduce related writing assignments and 
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particular skills at various points Such units arc usually very J” 8 '? 
structured and provide little room for student incentive y 8 
erally begin with whole-class reading and discussion of wor s m 
ducing the topic, proceed to small group reading within the topic, a 
finally to individual reading and writing related to the topic 

As implied previously, the teacher who selects his units from s 
packages or develops his own should pay particular attention o i 
choice of theme or topic choosing one that relates to basic stu en^ 
concerns and interests and encompasses a wide range of appropria 
literature and possible student activities 

He may also select learning activity packages designed for m 
dividual or small group use These packages also are construe e 
around themes, skills, or particular content However, they may e 
highly structured and programmatic or open-ended, and may contain 
a collection of stimulus materials or some suggested activities A - 
though such packages differ widely, they usually include an overview 
and statement of objectives, some form of pre- and post-package sell- 
evaluation and a final student evaluation of some kind, varied an 
stimulating materials, and suggested activities intended to help stu 
dents achieve the package's objectives Such packages have become 
increasingly popular in recent years as a means of accommodating 
individual differences in the classroom ” 

ELECTIVES As more school programs include electives, teachers 
may also have the opportunity to suggest and develop short courses 
that they would like to teach To do so, they should select a subject 
matter area or thematic topic in which they are interested and prepare 
and submit a general course proposal for approval This proposal 
usually will include a title for the course, the topic or skill area, rea- 
sons for offering the course, general objectives, proposed content and 
materials and some indication of methods Once a course has been 
approved the teacher can make more specific plans using the proce 
dures suggested in this chapter 

LEARNING TO PLAN 

planning involves con- 
and judgment The proof 
ib required planning in 
the classroom A teacher 


As this chapter suggests, competence 
siderable background knowledge, sensitrv 
or competency, however, is in doing thi 
wnys which produce the desired results 


parses see R.cT^ 
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cannot learn to do this only by reading chapters in a textbook but by 
Of .he procedures and prob 
lems by doing exercises such as the following and having an exper, 

P " C To ^es^hls^W^y^o^ons^der and verbalize teaching objectives a 

ans"^ 

system (pp 36-37) wllh mfl ,enals he might attempt to 

To determine hi i famili y ^ ^ ^ m |eachmg a particular 
prcpire a media package (p J ht c hoose theme or topic 

novel or play to a particul g of a part , C ular age and select 

which he believes will interest ^ )ev P e]s ot difficulty and ten 
at least two novels two plays consideration of the theme 

poems which could be used '» toe 1 ^ , he prospective 

To evaluate his ability to j P _ i or group of students 
teacher might observe a . b..t« das. 
for a period of time and r . als a „d methods might help m 

r p°r 0 ove C S Sduatn7 &oblc.ns of learning and altitude must e 

could devise a number or acbv,.yca [t|c (P at a materials 


Hve^cards’for^aclf oT thtTfollowmS items suitable to a class of average 

ninth graders „ ninr 

to{ TheP.gmenI■>l“ne ,he^,:D^,e,I ’ PD^a^y, 

One Eve copy set of The r-ig 

novel] „ mc hve e cummings 

One Eve oopy set of ^ ^ plcture! 

£—^“SJS3?. .-I- 

One movie camera equipped 

s=s*^S:s!ibsks» 



A stack of photo c halk 

A chalkboard with Nlgh , s Dream 

Ten copies of A M hing pro blems the 

To evaluate h,s .>***■£ &age 
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plan a three-week poetry unit for a class of cooperative but apathetic 
sophomores; or plan in some detail the first week’s work on Julies 
Caesar (or perhaps a Dickens novel) with a tenth-grade class 
verse abilities and interests which has never read Shakespear 


Dickens before. . f 

Microteachmg situations, although not exactly comparable to 
ing a class of secondary school students, offer opportunities to ry ' 0 
teaching techniques and to confront realistic planning problems, ive 
a small group of students and a specific time period, the teacher can 
attempt to achieve a limited objective or to demonstrate some par 
ticular teaching behavior such as giving directions, conducting a reel 
tation session, lecturing, leading a discussion, or using certain 
questioning strategies. In such laboratory situations, the teacher can 
develop, demonstrate, and evaluate teaching skills in a relatively non- 
threatening atmosphere. For instance, the teacher can plan a lesson 
or group of lessons which will lead to the achievement of objectives 
such as the following: teaching students to follow given directions 
precisely in completing a worksheet without additional verbal assis- 
tance from the teacher, or following a lecture, finding that students can 
correctly identify the deep-structure sources of ambiguity in fi v ® 
sentences on an exercise sheet, or ensuring that at least two-thirds of 
the students will say something relevant during the discussion of a 
poem and that at least one-third will make one or more voluntary 
contributions For purposes of skill development, microteaching ob- 
jectives may also be stated in terms of teacher rather than student 
behavior. He may set as a goal sustaining a fifteen-minute discussion 
on the subject of "correct" usage while using only questions or y es 
and no responses. 

Having selected his objectives, the teacher can plan his lesson, 
conduct a microclass, and determine whether his objectives were 
achieved. With the help of an observer-instructor, the students, and 
perhaps a video or audio tape of the class, he can also evaluate his 
p an and its execution” Although microteaching situations are usually 
somewhat unrealistic, lacking such problems as student misbehavior 
and the inevitable classroom distractions, the planning itself has one 


tC “ C JT* verbal behav ‘°' m such situations can often be 
FlandeTlnte rllZ ^ ,pful through the use of mstruments such as the 
information n 2 ^ P? d,scussed earlier in this chapter For additional 
mateo. “The Verba ^eh^ C,aSS f r °° m ta,k see E 1 Amidon and M M G.am- 
65 (19651 ZHS-ai P n „' IOr °/ Euper Teachers" Elementory School Journo 

-oca, cL 8 o^ sys,™ E , M ‘""' ObseZuou The Keep- 

tional Center. Atlanta Ga ^ m ° nogra P h th e Supplementary Educa 

for Teacher-Pupil Verbal lltl™*** ” Henr V- “Preparing Student Teachers 
tion 4 (Spring 1973) 247-58 100 the Englisb Classroom,” English Educa 
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very realistic aspect the time fur the lesson will ami e and something 

"' 1 "ln a t V he , chap.«r w hich follow various methods for dealing with 
the^sub^ct'inllttm^and objectives of this 

teacher^sownhopes mid^ldeas into viable useful and spec, ho guides 

to action in the classroom 
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malic year and particularly to the assassination of Martin Lalhn Kmj |Dr 
Hook suggests a useful guideline for any Fnglish i teacher in P ], 

nmg The constant daily question must be Will what I am going 


today make a difference? H . 

Hook IN et oi Representative Performance Objectives for gj 

School English A Guide for Teaching Evaluating and Curriculum 
amg New York Ronald 1971 This report of the Tri University Fro] 
Behavioral Objectives in English contains a wealth of performance g 


in six major areas of the curriculum 

Kitzhaber Albert R A Rage for Disorder English Journal 61 ( ® 
1972) 1199-1219 A thoughtful sane intense examination of present tre 
in English toward elective courses informal open education humanis^ 
approaches and the like Kitzhaber reviews contemporary theories ^ 
advocates a more balanced approach synthesizing the new and 
ditional (Another article questioning the new trends is Gene ric 
Romanticism Kitsch and New Era English Curnculums In the same iss 


of the Journal pp 1220 24 ) 

Kohl Herbert The Open Classroom New York A New York Review 
Book 1969 Kohl in his brief chapter on syllabi nnd lesson plans ar j» ue 
against a single detailed plan for an entire class and advocates instead a 
anecdotal account of the possibilities inherent in particular literary $ e ec 
tions and learning activities Instead of predetermining activities and goa s 
the teacher is urged to anticipate what might happen and what kinds o 
questions or activities will stimulate student interest and promote profitabi 
self directed learning activity Teachers trying to envision what open 
classrooms and schools are like should become familiar with the following 
works in addition to Kohl 


Barth Roland S Open Education and the American School New York 
Agathon 1972 

Featherstone Joseph Schools Where Children Learn New York Live 
right 1971 

Cross Ronald and Beatrice eds Radical School Reform New York 
Simon & Schuster 1969 

lames Chanty Young Lives at Stake The Education of Adolescents 
New York Agattum 1972 

Pa HSl°l973 H Huniams ‘ ,c Mutation Englewood Cliffs N J Prentice 
Rathbone Charles H ed Open Education The Informal Classroom 

New York Citation 1971 

Rogers Carl Freedom to Learn Columbus Ohio Merrill 1969 


ondUtoal^e 11 ^ Ryan . Mar S aret and Squire James R Teaching Longuol 
Harc0urt 1661 The Program and Plan sectu 
ful suEcestinn* f 6 ° S te * 1 ^ pp 647 ~S4) contains a number of specific us 
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“ p “ latly “ suggesting ways to coordinate materials a. 
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activities m support of particular predetermined objectives and provides a 
number of very detailed well dev eloped anecdotallesson plans 

Mager Robert F Preparing Instructional Ob/ectues Palo Alto Calif 
Fearon 1962 This readable wittj little book teaches teachers to write 
very precise behavioral objectives in ways which are of questionable use 
for English teaching but which have had a great impact on educational 
thinking Mager s Developing Attitude toward Learning Fearon I960 deals 
with increasing and measuring students approach behavior toward a 
subject 

Maxwell John Behavioral Objectives for Fngbsh Some Pros and 
Con s Minnesota English /ournaf 6 (Fall 1970] 3 ll (Reprinted in T W 
Hippies Jlcodjngs for Teaching English m Secondary Schools New York 
Macmillan 19? 3 pp 72 80 } Maxwell describes behavioral objectives what 
they are for and who is against them 


Maxwell John C and Tovatt Anthony eds On Writing Behavioral 
Objectives /or English Urbana III National Council of Teachers of English 
1970 This Is probably the finest introduction to the problems and issues 
surrounding the behavioral objectives controversy Articles include some 
of the best available on the subject and several provide help for the teacher 
trying to consider and write objectives for his own students (See also Henry 
B Maloney ed Accountability end the Teaching of English NCTE 1972) 
Moffett James A Student Centered Language Arts Curriculum Grades 
K 33 Boston Houghton Mifflin 1968 This methods text suggests many 
classroom activities the teacher may want to considers planning 


Squire James R and Applebee Roger K High School English Instruc 
tion Today New York Appleton Century Crofts 3968 This report of a 
nationwide study conducted in the mid 1960s portrajs English instruction 
as it is still conducted in many classrooms Besides giving the new teacher 
a realistic view of what classroom English actually is the bo ok contains 
many useful glimpses of some very good traditional practices 

Squire James R. and Applebee Roger K Teaching English in the United 
Kingdom Urbana 111 National Council of Teachers of English 1969 This 
study offers teachers a detailed picture of an increasingly popular approach 
to the teaching of English which is quite different from that followed in 


most American schools 
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ORAL LANGUAGE IN THE 
ENGLISH PROGRAM 


Some teachers treat English as tf it were n dead language one found 
only in written form tn their classrooms literature is taught as a 
collection of sacred artifacts language is analyzed primarily through 
written exercises and textbooks and only the teacher is heard speak 
mg aloud with any frequency or fluency But although teachers still 
dominate the majortty of classrooms an increasing : number •»« be 
coming aware of the central role that student talk and drama can ploy 
m students language development and 

As lames Moffett points out languages arc symbo sys ems and 
when a student learns one of these systems he Icorns how to operate 
, The mam 

mote student growth in and through ‘^^“eu ra.hcr thnn tcochms 

~ 15 lhc 

situations and opportunities an( f speaking American 

mg and writing much more than 1 s ^ , hare nD , C( j that 

observers comparing British and American sen 

the emphasis . England on *<*>•> cm! SaSTT-" 
rersation toterprelhe spec an ^ b>Jlc , 0 sorccs , tn ali other 
the acceptance of spoke" 1 . with oral acini!) in tods) s 
aspects o£ English contr examination of what ,hc 

American seconds program An evam 

— : ,<m) p ~* 

1 Tcoctins the Universe f n fs9 rfan IS'O) 7 * 

1 -The Concept otOrac,- Fngt.hIorannrsatr.nl 
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British are doing in speech education reveals the poverty of such 
education in even our better schools 5 

Very few, if any, American English teachers give adequate allcn ! 1 °” 
to the role of spoken language in students’ lives and learning, en 
to leave oral language to the speech teacher and ignoring its po en i 
for their own classes American programs and classrooms are s 
primarily teacher and subject matter dominated, stressing ana } 1 
study and information rather than skill or performance, and emu a 
ing the artificial separation of the written and spoken language ioun 
in college English and speech departments . 

In the real world of human discourse, however, English is a w 
and well and spoken language is of primary, not secondary, impor 
tance Oral language belongs m the English program because it is s ° 
overwhelmingly important, m a very direct and practical sense 
the lives of human beings As Andrew Wilkinson says 

Our communication is most of the time through speaking and 
listening and very little of the time through reading and writing 
and the less able our children are, the more this is true and will evBr 
be true Psychologists have led us to see how fundamental the 
spoken language is to the development, not only of the human 
ability to speak not only of the human ability to communicate, 
but the human ability to de\elop fully a personality, and to develop 
cognitively Speech determines the level of our companionship 
the level at which our lives are lived 4 

Wilkinson maintains that English teachers should be as concerned 
with oracy (speaking and listening) — as they are with literacy, 
since the two are inseparable in real life If we are to involve students 
in the living processes of verbalizing experience and experiencing 
verbalization, if we are to promote their growth through English ' ve 
must e willing to acknowledge the importance of spoken language 
m human affairs 


PURPOSES OF ORAL LANGUAGE IN ENGLISH 

0 r„^r!V CUV “l eS “ En « hsh Program encourage studenls' 
with and* 1 a° Cia * c ° m Petence by increasing their general facility 
not h ,nTp^^ f rS ? nd ! ng ° f lan 8 ua § B Such activities generally are 
Although nari° , eve skills m formal public speaking or acting 
Although particular objectives and priorities differ, most advocates 


dom lUrhan3. q ni re NCrE l i969) i ^ ) ^^ lebee Teoch,n S English in the United King 
The Concept of Oracy ** English Journal 59 (fan 1970} 73 74 
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nf increased student talk hope to improve communication, to encour- 

S-siwssssasBa: 

and more profitable learning environment 

TO IMPROVE COMMUNICATION Tim clas^rooni^posvides pimple 

evidence that communication and d q Qr fr(jm formal educa . 

:r,rrsTam:fB“ot thTuniversity ol London says 

relationships hetween ihe ° f largely dominated by 

lished partly by and we mus? acknowledge .be 

and focused upon verbal sign® 1 Da r tl cularly to destroy, relation- 
power of our speech to create and particularly 

ships of trust and goodwill 

The baste involvement of s f ee * {"^“are s"dl Struggling to estab- 
is especially relevant to edolescen and o 

competitors is ^persistent practical problem for most students, 

“ t r^om teachers and "rH—tf rs,. 

eKe T wh^nis^cad'o^communicatin* engage^^name^ca hn^o^ 

rjs^*HH=sfig35 

concern of the Eng i ^an embarrassments or own an d 
study and * scuss '° aacher , s sensibve and alien i , wha ,. s going 
lessons When the opportunities abound t • w hat 

his students' speech, the op^por ^ ^ .nicely ,o 
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speakers and listeners and their rights and viewpoints. It &>"?'« 
from listening and responding to what others are saying rather 
total absorption in one's own ideas or image. If a teacher mo e 
reciprocal behavior and can make his students aware of wha e 
doing, he may find them gradually learning to listen and respon 
each other, as well as to him. Dramatic improvisation also helps 
develop reciprocity by requiring students to listen carefully an 
react appropriately. Relevance involves focus on the task or topic a 
hand. When a discussion’s lack of direction becomes evident, 1 1S 
sometimes useful to stop and trace the shifts by which the conversa 
tion moved to where it is. Analyzing a recording of a casual conver- 
sation can make this shifting process clearer and can help to ma 
students more aware of the difficulties inherent in focusing discus- 
sions on particular issues or problems. When a teacher or his students 
ask for clarification and expansion of ideas and statements they niay 
foster depth and objectivity. The simple device of asking "What di 
you mean by that?" or "I wish you would say more about this’ can 
encourage students to think and express themselves more clearly an 
in greater detail. Asking "How do you know that? What’s your evi- 
dence?” or "Do you think that’s true in every case?" can help to 
encourage a more critical, objective attitude. Of course, asking such 
questions involves listening to the speaker rather than concentrating 
on one’s own next remark. 

Communication problems are seldom solved in silence. They are 
solved, if at all, by communicating and observing the effect. In a 
nonthreatening and supportive classroom, students can try out and 
learn the consequences of various speaking voices, roles, and com- 
munication modes, and they can do so without paying the social 
price such experiments might exact in the outside world. The 
teacher s job here is to create a class climate in which communica- 
tion is possible, to listen sensitively and be aware of speech difficul- 
ties, and, as Wilkinson says, to create "situations in which language 
is the natural outcome." 

TO ENCOURAGE SELF-EXPHESSION Self-expression is the way a 
personality goes public and impresses itself upon others. As Walker 
Gibson says, quoting Aristotle, "the need to produce a particular 

a rrprt SSl0n ° f ° urselves ’ 1,0 en i°y the credit of a certain character/ 
aftects every moment of social behavior."’ Just as the teacher of 

codons anS ” ake Studen,s range of 

helps students ■ 1 1 1GS lr | writing, so the teacher of oral language 
helps students to increase the range of verbal and nonverbal behavior 


g . Sweet & Stuffy [Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1966). p. xi. 
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available to them m a variety of speed. situations 
this is not simply a matter of determining one s single true ana 
e rn, no to express it As Douglas Barnes says in urban democracies 
the student must come to grips with a diversity of voices, opinions, 
and beliefs 

amongst uncertainties and duided loyalties 
in his speech and actions “ 

present himself to the world > ^ m J, , hey do produce 

however unconsciously these _ _, Brv choice he makes is sigmB- 

results As Walker Gibson say ^ w|fll a par t,cular center 

cant in dramatizing a personal! y addressing 

of concern and a particular atotalt. no one can 
The teacher cannot make toedmc charac(er Bol teachers 

accept such responsibility f e of choices available to them 

can help students ito ex ; s 0 [ these choices 

and to recognize the consequences oi .^ ^ appro ach verbal 

Nonverbal express.on may also ' P , lhe ways we form 

communication For f * If £ rtntait. to relate and con- 

mitial impressions of others ght^^ ^ bad impress , 0 „ on some- 
sider situations in which * J fa ce-to-face situations, not wearing 
one AS Walker Gibson says. main taimng silence— these ar 

a necktie, blowing cigarette smoke ng ourselves before 
all character-building acts ways 

others He continues , 

We bu„d our --J— 

, Gache 


glasses all eloquent syuiuu schools and .eachers 

<“-* “ndudlng teach-^?-%^a”o P n' 'W 

r^deademng ^Sl^meuy^ssrooms Such on 
lessness, a°d ‘ ea 
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atmosphere is certainly not conducive to the kind of learning or self- 
expression teachers hope to inspire 


TO INCREASE UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION OF 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE AND ITS EFFECTS When students are en 
paged in a variety of oral language activities, the classroom becomes 
a laboratory in which situations, talk, and its consequences ca 
become data for study Language learning in these circumstances is 
not an abstract study of syntax, far removed from students' concerns 
but an inquiry into relevant human situations, depending much more 
on immediate experience and perhaps a tape recorder than on tex - 
books and memorized terminology Nor is such study merely a diver- 
sion from the ‘real* study of grammar and usage For the most 
serious and important linguists of our age, as Neil Postman observes 


language is always a social event a process that occurs in a human 
context organized for some human purpose to achieve particular 
effects For them the most important question that can be 
asked by a linguist is What does language cause to happen 7 
Let us allow our students to investigate matters that can make 
a difference m their awn language behavior 11 


In many respects such a semantic-rhetorical study of language, 
stressing processes and consequences, is similar to the study of 
literature fust as writers shape situations in evocative ways, all 
people express their reality through the inherent biases of language 
and all too often they name first and look later 

Ironically enough, then, a teacher trying to increase his students 
confidence in their use of language must also strive to develop in them 
a tentative, speculative attitude toward symbols generally The stu 
dent of language should realize the need for caution both in his use of 
and response to words Through drama, role playing and the give and 
take of discussion students may come to understand that how things 
are and how we say things are usually differ, and that we frequently 
respond to labels rather than to reality This labeling process can be 
particularly troublesome m schools 

Once we judge someone or something we tend to stop thinking 
about them or it Which means among other things that we be 
have in response to our judgments rather than to that which is 


11 Linguistics and the Pursuit of Relevance English Journal 56 (Nov 1967) 
1163-64 
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l^, ged , p T1 ) ,s 1S one reason ,ha t judgments arc commonly 
self lulmung If a boy for example « judged as being dumb 
end a nonreader early in his school career that judgment sets into 
motion a series of teacher behaviors that cause the judgment to 
become self fulfilling 11 

Psychologist Haim Ginott suggests that whcne\cr teachers impute 
motives or point to negative personal qualities they should begin the 
statement with I think not you * / think you arc telling a lie 
not You are a liar Such a device emphasizes the semantic fact 
that meanings and labels both cloud and reflect people s perceptions 
of reality they are ascribed to things rather than got /rom them 

Perhaps the single most important thing students can learn about 
language is that the give and take of open discussion Is absolutely 
necessary if our democratic system is to survive Even in a democracy 
which values free speech and dialectic processes pressures inhibiting 
inquiry and openness to opposing ideas exist These pressures in part 
stem from the very normal desire for stability and certain!) in times 
which offer little of either But education for an uncertain and rapidly 
changing world must equip students to think critical!) to listen to 
differing viewpoints and to question even those things which maj 
seem to be beyond question As Charles Wemgartner sajs such an 
education 


occurs largely through having those to be educated confront que* 
tions about themselves and their tribe and its altitudes bet ef* 
values assumptions and rituals that they probably would not 
confront if left to their own devices “ 


Honest open thoughtful discussion In which even absolute 
truths may be doubted and in which all relevant viewpoints arc givclv 
a full hearing is still man s best intermediary between error and real 
lt> Perhaps such literary works as Walter Van Tilburg Clark s The 
Ox Bow Incident end films like Twelve Angr> Men can help impress 
upon students the value of considered judgment ami of dissenting 

voices Perhaps too the demonstrated uncertainties of language can 

help to instill a respect for tentativeness and honest doubt Uolo lu 
natcly in many schools the fear of error and controu.rsj Irvus to 


IS Nell Postman and Charles VVelnsartivrr Tench nr os c 
(New York Dclacorte 19C9) p 199 

13 Tcachor and Child {New ^ork M«oam*n.l9"J 

H Chart rj Welnga finer "Semantics What and Wh> ” * 

1909) p 1218 


Sul rAet*ty 
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prohibition of the senous discussion of issues which would be most 
likely to reduce them 15 

MAKING THE CLASSROOM A LIVELIER AND MORE PROFIT- 
ABLE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT One of the most disquieti g 
fears of beginning teachers, perhaps second only to the fear of chaos 
s the fear of a completely apathetic class which refuses to became 
interested or involved m school work Two o the most frequently 
heard questions in methods classes and m faculty lounges a 
can I get them to ' and * How can I get them interested in 
Apathy and indifference are not the basic personality traits of young 
people yet motivating students to learn is a major problem for many 
teachers 

Calling students apathetic or unmotivated is, of course, an 
example of labeling However apt the description, it does tend to shitl 
attention and perhaps blame away from one major source of t e 
problem the conventional classroom Unfortunately, Charles 
Silberman s well documented observation does not seem to be an 
overstatement of the case 


It is not passible to spend any prolonged period visiting public 
school classrooms without being appalled by the mutilation visible 
everywhere — mutilation of spontaneity, of joy m learning of 
pleasure in creating of sense of self Because adults take the 
schools so much for granted, they fail to appreciate what grim joy 
less places most American schools are 10 

Such environments are not likely to promote positive attitudes toward 
school subjects or to encourage involvement, initiative, or critical 
thinking As Silberman says 


schools discourage students from developing the capacity to 
learn by and for themselves for they are structured in such a 
way as to make students totally dependent upon the teachers 1T 

In fact, if significant learning requires active, interested engagement, 
most students learn much more at social and athletic events than they 
do in their classrooms 


15 See for example Judith F Krugs discussion of the censorship issue In 
Growing Pains Intellectual Freedom and the Child English Journal 61 (Sept 

1972) 805-13 

16 Charles E Silberman Crisis in the Classroom (New York Random 1970) 

p 10 

17 Ibid p 135 
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The deadly tedium of many classes is largely a result of time- 
honored assumptions that have become highly questionable m the 
modern world Many teachers, parents, administrators, and students 
continue to equate teaching with telling and learning with listening 
Such a view of teaching had some validity when teachers were often 
the only educated people in the community and when children main 
source of information about Ihe world beyond then xmn 
was the school But today's young person lives “ “ '"Ration rich 
environment where the problem of getting the "termation has beel, 

learning how to ask provide endless 

opportunihes'for examining and ^u^st.^^^utean concerns. percep- 

history , matler w ,]l provide a panacea for 

No single approach to su j . „ students have frequent 

student indifference, but m classro vam|y ot spee ch activities 
opportunities to talk and to eng 8 ■ y Rf , porls 0 f the Squire- 

thc general picture ts brightened ^ that the British emphasis 
Applcbee observers indicate tune d g^ ^ ^ more h.ghly charged 
on oral work and dnn« ^ d eottf sensitivity, enlhustasm, and 
learning environment where si 
involvement are notably increased 


ORAL ^NCUAGE AS METHOD var|ely l0 the 

st ud°y"n=e.Ca E ge. and written compos,, ton 

wmiTiinF Perhaps the main reason 
ORAL LANGUAGE AND the study ot literature ts 

tor incorporating oral la nguag ' j sto dents' speech In d«*‘ 

— - it tedln 

out with the social world 

. ThTT/K Chapters 8 and 9 

18 Sqaiie Appleb ee TeochteS 'j 1 ^ p si 

,9 Whot Is HopP enms tttm 30 
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"tSh" ’a— can befp prepare a Cass for a Morary aCect.o^ 
For example, before reading Lord of the Flics, students mlgh 
die special problems children would face if stranded and P art, “ 
the effect of fantasy on those problems The class might act 
meeting of the shipwrecked children and their realization tha ‘he re 
are no adult survivors As lames Moffett says when students tmpro- 
vise key scenes and situations from a work before they read >t. 
they do read it they already have an understanding of what is happe 
mg and of how differently the characters might have behaved 

Teachers might introduce a thematic literature unit by asking 
students to make free associations of key words, to discuss the me 
ings they attach to these words, and to improvise situations the topi 
calls to mind For example, a class dealing with the theme o ma 
against himself might begin by considering the meanings ot suen 
words as conscience, inner struggle, self-satisfaction, guilt, and non 
esty, and recalling incidents in their own lives which involved inner 
conflict such as whether to go along with their friends against their 
parents’ wishes, whether or not to do something they knew to be ille- 
gal or dishonest, whether or not to tell on someone or to hurt some- 
one s feelings, or having to choose between two equally pleasant (or 
unpleasant) alternatives Such incidents can easily be turned into 
improvisations involving two to five students, and they can be par- 
ticularly helpful if they relate in obvious ways to situations dealt with 
in the literature to be read The problem of personal loyalties, for ex- 
ample, is considered fully in much classroom literature It is usually 
easy for students to think of situations in which this is a key concern 
Improvisations not only involve students they prepare them to read 
related selections with a greater degree of expectation and critical 
awareness 

Since the point of such improvisations and other dramatic activi- 
ties is to encourage students’ exploration of the possibilities of the 
situation as they see them, the teacher should avoid the tendency to 
over-direct the dramatization Like the teacher looking for a right 
answer, the teacher who wants students to improvise the situation as 
he sees it may inadvertently negate the benefits of the activity 
James Hoetker cautions, 

the teacher who too often imposes his authority, or who conceives 

of drama as a kind of inductive method for arriving at preordained 


20 Ibid p 28 
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correct answers mil certainly vitiate the del elopmental values of 
drama and possibly its educational values as well * l 


As an introduction to Shakespearean drama students might be 
given a simplified synopsis of the play to be studied and asked to 
dramatize the actual text of a scene of their choice In working 
through that scene they can confront Shakespearean language and 
the difficulties of visualizing a script without having to cope with the 
entire play Many teachers have observed that when students try to 
develop a scene themselves they develop a greater appreciation for 
the artist s handling of the material 

During the reading of novels and drama oral activities can help 
bring situations to life and lead students to a greater sense of involve 
ment in the work Students can be asked to select and act out scenes 
they think would make the most exciting television material They can 
role play different characters and retell episodes from their charac 
ters points of view In a novel with sections containing considerable 
dialogue such as the mock trial in A Separate Peace students can go 
through a scene using that dialogue and blocking out the movement 
as actors might in a first practice of a play In a play where important 
incidents happen off stage students can be asked to consider how 
they could have been presented What would be said 7 Which charac- 
ters would be present? What would happen? They then can improvise 
the scene When a novel or short story is being read by the whole 
class together the teacher can stop at various points and have stu 
dents invent an ending for the episode or story Especially for students 
who have reading problems activities which transform the written 
word into speech and action can make the selection more accessible 
and may increase their sense of involvement with it 

Oral interpretations and choral readings of poetry not only help 
to keep up interest they also stimulate analysis and develop under 
standing of the work to be interpreted For example after listening to 
Simon and Garfunkel s musical interpretation of Richard Cory 
students might work in groups to select poems and prepare tape 
recorded dramatizations of them In deciding how lines are to be read 
what tone and quality of voice are appropriate and whit sound 
effects and background music could be introduced the students will 
necessarily engage m a close reading and thorough analysts of the 


P0 ™ter students have read a selection oral work can include drama 
tizmg or improvising key scenes role playing const er»ng rea le 
analogues for situations or characters or developing student led dis 


at Dramatic, and the Teccfnng of lateral"™ 1" M--re/BtIH M3) 

p 2B 
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way to help students think about the literature read in class 
ORAL LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE STUDY When student talk 
^encouraged in the classroom an alert teacher will find manyoppor 
tunities to use classroom situations as the basis for lang “° B “ , n 
He will not constantly interrupt activities but when a PP r °P r ‘ a “ 
use students language as an example and as an occasion to p 

that something ofbnguistic interest is happening 

For example name calling and stereotyping can frequently B 
observed Seizing on an example teachers may >nqu‘ re ' 
phenomenon generally The point is calling attention to this bchavi 
and to similar behavior such as bragging flattery or cursing 1 
to attack the student who uses it but to generate student inquiry 1 
language and its effects Although childish name calling and the us 
of epithets may be reduced by schooling labeling and judging are * » 
herent and essential language processes The objective is not o 
eliminate them but to be aware of the problems they create an 
through such awareness to dimmish their ill effects 

The most effective language learning grows out of actual situa 
tions A discussion which begins by bringing m students own 
experiences is likely to be relevant interesting and understandable 
since students can see what the teacher is getting at from the outset 
Although such discussions take longer than a lecture they are also 
more likely to generate involvement and significant learning Most of 
the following examples of teachers questions begin by inviting stu 
dents to relate particular instances from their own experience 
which can be used as the basis for subsequent inquiry They also 
suggest a number of elements in students speech behavior of which 
teachers should be aware 


1 What are you most apt to notice when you meet someone for the 
first time? On what basis do you form first impressions? 

2 What kmd of talk usually goes on at parties where people don t 
know each other very well 7 What is the function of small talk ? 

3 Think of an instance where you made a bad (or good) impression 
on someone What happened 7 

4 Can you think of a case where nonverbal language played a big 
ger role in creating an impression than what the person actually 
said? 

5 Do you know people who use clothes or posture or facial expres 
Sion to create an impression or play a role? Have you ever tried to 
do this? What happened? 

6 Think of an instance where your first impression of someone 
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7 

8 


pio\ ed to be wrong What happened to change it? What caused 
the impression m the first place? 

What is a rumor? Think of a rumor or some gossip you have heard 
recently what happened to it as it spread? Does everyone gossip? 
What are its effects? } 

Consider the things you most enjoy doing How many of them de 
pend upon language? Is there any social activity that doesn t 
involve language? 


9 What if there was no such thing as language’ What things couldn t 
exist that exist now? 

10 Consider a situation In which you found language extremely 
difficult (breaking up with a boy or girl friend expressing con 
dolences or telling your parents about an accident with the car) 

11 Consider an incident in which something you heard changed the 
way you felt or acted toward someone 

12 State something you think most people your age (or m this class) 
would believe m and agree with 

13 State something you think most adults would agree with but that 
you and most people your age don t 

14 How do you react to someone who speaks a different dialect? 
What assumptions do you make about a person who talks the 
way a hillbilly or a hippy talks? 

15 Have you ever been in a situation where dirty words created some 
problem? What makes words dirty? Why do people use those 
words? 

16 What \ erhal or nonverbal symbols affect you in particular ways 
but don t seem to affect others that way? 

17 Can you think of a situation in which you acted impetuously or 
unthinkingly because of something you heard or overheard? What 
words call forth unthinking responses from people? 

18 Are there things someone could say to you that would make you 
angry enough to start a fight? 

19 What are some song lyrics or television catch phrases jou hear 
used in common speech? 

20 Think of a situation which led you to distrust someone How do 
people gain or lose your trust? 

21 Which would you be more likely to believe a radio disc jockey 
a television news commentator the President or a teacher? Whj 
do (drdon t) you trust them? 

22 Think of a situation in which you haie been bored Was every 
one else in that situation bored? How do you account for bore- 
dom? What is it? 


ORAL LANGUAGE AND WHITTEN COMPOSITION The obilous 
relationship of speech to writing suggests a number of ways that stu 
dents ora! expression can be used to improie their written expres 
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by prior verbal experience Hisrussion as a prewriting 

In a direct sense, this suggests that discussion as t 

and successful way we learn linguistic forms is by ln, «“®' lz ‘ 8 >n 
whole give and take of conversations Classroom disc 
which 'questioning, collaborating, qualifying, and calling fo g 
cation, are habitual give-and-take operations'- can ■™P; 0 ve studen s 

speech and develop their ability to define and to relate ideas an abil y 

apparently missing in much student writing 

Monologue appears as a step in the natural progression from con 
versation to writing Again, as Moffett says, when a speaker ta 
over a conversation and begins to hold forth on some topic 


he has started to create a solo discourse that while intended to 
communicate to others is less collaborative, less prompted and less 
corrected by feedback than dialogue He bears more of the respon- 
sibility for effective communication The cues for his next line 
are not what his interlocutor said but what he himself just said 24 


The teacher must encourage such a step, setting up situations in 
which students have the opportunity to hold forth on topics, per- 
haps using a tape recorder to save the flow of words for possible 
transcription 

Following are several exercises that emphasize that it is as neces- 
sary to supply details for a reader as it is for a listener Each coula 
be done orally, then redone as a writing exercise 

1 The student thinks of an action or object and makes a general 
statement about it, without revealing what it is Other students 
then can try to identify the object by asking questions which re- 


22 Drama What Is Happening p 10 

23 Ibid , pp 16 and 19 

24 Ibid p 22 
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quire responses giving additional details When they have identi- 
fied the object, the original student makes a statement including 
the information his questioners have obtained 

2 Students, given very general sentences are asked to provide 
additional information, comparisons or details to make the 
sentences more specific and more interesting 

3 Students provide concrete details which might be used to de- 
scribe a particular action they have observed, such as lighting a 
match, dropping a pen, picking up a heavy box, slipping on ice, or 
running across a room 


Writing which is addressed to and read by other students reflects 
more closely the student's accustomed speech patterns than does writ- 
ing addressed to the teacher alone By providing opportunities for the 
former, the teacher can encourage more carry over from speech Simi- 
larly, discussion of student writing can be used to provide conversa- 
tion-type feedback If anonymity can be assured, the teacher might 
read a paper to the class or supply dittoed copies and ask for readers' 
impressions What kind of voice do you hear here? How does the 
writer strike you? What kind of person does the writer seem to be? 
Such discussion can often provide more valuable information to the 
writer than can comments from his teacher 

Robert Zoellner’s controversial “talk-wnte theory of (caching 
writing is based on behavioral learning theory and involves extensive 
use of 8 oral language m the teaching process * 8 Most writing courses 
and textbooks emphas.ze what Zcellnor calls a ' 

composition They assume that poor writing is a result of poor think 
mg, and that once a student has thought out what he wants to say. 
good writing will follow fairly easily, with perhaps some minor 
8 , . 8 r- n -i nTOl i uct Thus, teachers and texts stress the 

ignore the writing process zoeuncr , frequently rellecls 

and revising are obviously important, P writing itself As 

not a failure in thinking but a fai ur quickly and well 

Zoellner points out. many students ore able o 
what they are unable to write According >«' “ mm8 

to improve composition by c °" , or y tbolh oral and written), permit- 
the student's present verbal repertory [ 

— The author recall* one 

25 Such questions someUmes brtag imexp ed J b s 5 i u drnt reminded 

such experience when . D "> s 

another student ot the exact satnc j |n „,h„ior.l Approach to 

26 Zoellner s theory Is thoroughly P The classroom application* ot 

Writing * College Enghsh 30 Ja; J! «*» and IX (PP ^-302J 

his theory are most clearly desc 
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ung many opportune for wntmg. and proving mm*** »n- 

forcement when the student improves student's speech. 

Zoellner's talk-wnte approach begms with a s, u ^ 

ages the ‘ writer to express n c nnssible When the writer 

writpr to sav more about the topic and what he has already 
When the speaker again says something which the '“{““cl a boraW„ 
encourage he is again told to write it down immediately “abora 
2 and mproiement of die wntmg is carried on through .uch dm; 
logues In behavioral terms, the student rants behavior from h 
repertory at a high frequency and only those behaviors are r 
which are desirable and tend toward the elective of goo wn ng 
In these dialogues, then, the listener provides as much opportu 
as possible for good wntmg to occur and be reinforced, * ee P ing , 
flow of speech going through questioning, attentive listening, . 
occasional verbal encouragement Zoellner cautions against « 8 

such phrases as “think about it" or “reconsider” in these dialogue 


Tell a student to think and there will be an immediate drop in the 
density and variety of external behavior His body tenses up he 
becomes motionless his face takes on a wooden expression and his 
vocalization drops to zero for the simple reason that everything in 
his cultural and school experience has told him that thinking is one 
thing and talking quite another* 


As talk continues and wntmg begms to accumulate, the listener can 
ask the writer to concentrate on what he has already done, spinning 
out implications, developing parts of a statement or improving the 
wording 

A teacher with a class of twenty or thirty students obviously 
cannot conduct all of these talk write dialogues himself, and Zoellner 
advocates painng or grouping students as speaker-writers and listener- 
teachers The teacher then can move about the room making sugges 
tions, commenting and prompting those who need it In such a 
workshop situation, instruction is based initially on sentence im- 
provement or other specific problems which also highlight particular 
writing behavior For example a teacher might give a class some 
uninspired sentences written by the previous year’s group and ask 


27 Ibid pp zaa -39 
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them to make the words sound more like real speech Or the teache- 
could ask the class to write a few sentences or a sho-t paragraph on 
a particular topic or to describe some familiar scene around school 
such as the cafeteria or the halls after the last class period 

Talk- write teaching assumes that students can general!} talk better 
than they can write and that speaking skill can help to improve 
writing skill It further assumes that the Interpla> of speaking and 
writing will help to improve both reshaping writing by gw mg it a 
voice consistent with the author s speaking voice and improving ora! 
language by giving speech some of the literate characteristics which 
distinguish the trained speaker from the mere talker " 


INITIATING ORAL LANGUAGE ACTIVITY 

For most American English teachers and students extensive oral 
work in the classroom is not an accepted familiar practice \\ herns 
the British may be accustomed to spending up to thirty percent of (htir 
class time in speech and dramatic activities most American second 
nry school students would find it strange to be asked to do more thin 
answer the teacher s questions read aloud now and then or make nn 
occasional presentation Extensive oral work demands more active 
cooperative participation than students ore used to on increase h 
student interaction and movement and some dccrcise in direct 
teacher control Learning necessarily becomes a more social nctuit) 
no longer occurring sold} in the silent isolation of seat work or 
listening 

An English teacher who wants to use oral activities extrnswd} 
then must first confront a range of habits and attitudes which inhibit 
cooperation and communication Quiet students maj resist such 
activities because they feel secure in the privac> and isolation of 
silent work Some good students ma> object because lhe> don I 
consider oral work to be real English Teachers will P'obabI} have 
the greatest difficult} however with so called apathetic student* 

Most secondary school students have long since Jrarrrd that 
teachers who sa> I expect }OU to participate f uWjoo to ja> mat 
}ou think often rcall} do not mean H Furihrmo'e for « substant jl 
number of adolescents voluntar} participation in das* work i* 
sochllv unwise Under threat of criticism from the irsche- on i ty 
much more paten, thrrel °! nd.culo I.o-r hrs «' ■*"< > 

more Rel> <o be concerned mrt 
expression end Isso imperial.! rlem.o!, =’*.» dr'-sesre ’ 
nomnsoivement Also despile the obvirn.. re's! ~>.h p n< U- «* 


■M IblJ p aor 
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to things which honestly concern stu ^ c "^' Conditioned 

subtecthas often been farremnvedfomthei.nte 

to be passive observers, afraid of fa “ ie 01 resist even the 

toward the subject matter, many ( school learning The 

most sincere attempts to involve them in acU ™ “““ and othe r 
challenge with such students is studen , B accU stomed to 

activities without encouraging invitation to talk is often 

close supervision and firm controls, nbvl0Us i v nothing much 
interpreted as an invitation to horseplay Obvious y, , (h 

w7be accomplished in a chaotic classroom or one m vh A 'he 

threat of peer-group ridicule is ever-present Perhaps more 
any other school work, cooperation and supportive informality 
necessary for productive oral language activities To some e 

kmd of class climate is a result of the teacher's self-conMence, 

personality, and the way he interacts with students Bul ll al , 
tune and concentrated effort to teach students to work °8 e * 
groups and to feel comfortable with each other (For additional 
ments on establishing classroom climate, see Chapter 3, pp 
Perhaps the greatest asset a teacher can have in encouraging 
dents to talk is his own ability to listen Beginning teachera 
particular, perhaps because of their nervousness, often seem ™ 
concerned with formulating their questions than listening to slu“ 
answers A common failing of student teachers leading their 
discussions is to charge through a senes of well-conceived, stimu a t 
questions in record time, leaving a trail of monosyllabic respons . 
potentially useful student comments, and increasing confusion 1 
their wake Good questions should and can stimulate considere 
responses, but the teacher must allow some time for thought to ta e 
shape and surface and time for others to assimilate the responses e 
gets before charging off to the next question 

A more serious and pervasive listening problem, even for experi 
enced teachers, is identified by Carl Rogers as “our ver> natura 
tendency to judge, to evaluate, to approve or disapprove, the state- 
ment of the other person, or the other group " M By evaluating s ^ e * 
ments only from our own point of view, we often fail to hear wna 
the other person is saying or to appreciate that his words will reilec 
his own perspective, not ours Real communication is possible, Rogers 
says, when we listen empathically, when we can see the expressed 
idea and attitude from the other person's point of view, to sense how 
it feels to him, to achieve his frame of reference ” 30 As an exercise to 


29 ‘Dealing with Breakdowns in Communication — Interpersonal and Inter 
group On Becoming a Person (Boston Houghton Mifflin 1961) p 330 

30 Ibid . p 332 
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demonstrate the difficulty of such listening Rogers suggests conduct- 
ing a discussion using the simple rule that each speaker can say what 
Le wants only after he has first restated the previous speaker a ideas 
-ind feelings to that speaker’s satisfaction Although such a technique 
tends to stop the usual flow of talk we call discussion (and probably 
should not be tried with a class of nontalkers, , it can still be a useful 

only for mistakes, for the 
correct « or for talk appropriate to the £»=» ■ * 

rraw.-ari? ~ * - i ° - - 

the first place , , . . , n more honest sponta- 

Teachers who want studen v Solved in class talk should 

neous discussion and to become ly d tal hstem ng and re- 

take pains to avoid the kind o »*8 J J nd 8 sluden t-teacher relation- 
sponding which inhibits “ nv a mple the teacher can emphasize 
ships In literary discussions, fo p ( or dlvergent thinking and 
questions calling for tndividua J dg ^ s|udrat responses If a 
then listen carefully and respe i! ‘ w, Frye what he thought of 
teacher asked Clean* Brooks or ’ w ' u]d be rlV eled on the 

a selection, lme, or characl . hol the critic was telling him By 

response as ho tried ,0 “" d . , the teacher is more likely to hear 

attending as closely lo l’.s studen ^ hones j discussion He 

what is being said and to develop on a „d encourage stu 

ts also in a much better pus, ion m and when framing 

dents' comments when making 

SUb S C of .’he' foTl-ng p— 

-teacher who, s t= 

Know the purpose of oral artm ^ souIld rationale fo the r 

— that many ^ , lhe 
‘^fSrwith movable ^-=75^ 
activities The physical a— »* and individual silent work.il 

twenty, it is usually possible 
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shoe for class discussion In larger classes, the sire of the group 
probably precludes profitable discussions of any sort, even if suitab e 
seating were possible Much oral work requires that students be able 
to sit S faceto P face in small clusters For dramatic work, sufficient 
space can usually be made by pushing desks and chairs out 

'^Especially at the outset, select topics and situations to which stu- 
dents can relate directly and easily When students arc asked 0 
discuss and express opinions on subjects they know and care 1 
about, the results are apt to be glib or nonexistent Like most adults 
students are more likely to express themselves voluntarily and wi 
confidence when they are talking about things that matter to them 
In a Ford Foundation study, three major student concerns are identi- 
fied as typical of disadvantaged pupils and probably of others as 
well concern with self-image concern about the way one fits into the 
scheme of things, and concern about power or control o\er one s life 
and world 3 * A teacher confronting a class with negative attitudes 
toward English would be wiser to begin with situations from life 
rather than from literature Many students are more at home talking 
about or improvising on family situations, social or political issues, or 
events in school rather than events they must first read about As 
Dorothy Heathcote says of improvisations, 


The core of entry to the situation must be tailored to fit the ex 
penences and attitudes the class will generally hold The teach 
ers task lis] to ease the way into the situation for the class This 
means a sensitive examination of and willingness to understand 
what will be the kicks for the class 32 


Encourage students to question and inquire As a student pro 
gresses through school he asks fewer and fewer questions Even if he 
is interested in the subject, he may hesitate to ask a question, believ- 
ing that if it is really important the teacher will answer it at the proper 
time anyway 

The inquiry method of teaching encourages students to formulate 
their own questions and look for answers It not only increases class- 
room speech but helps the teacher to identify those topics and 
problems most interesting to his students He may encourage ques 
tions directly by asking students for instance to list five complaints 


31 Gerald Weinstein and Mario D Fantini eds Toward Humanistic Education 
A Curriculum of Affect (New York Praeger 1970) pp 39—40 

32 Dorothy Heathcote Improvisation Drama in Education English in Educa 
NCTEl 1 n ° 3 t London NATE Autumn 1967) pp 28-29 (Available from 
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they have about school and then phrase them as quest, ons or indi 

rectly through games such as twenty quest, ons or contests to see for 

instance which group can make up the most quest, ons about ■■ short 
film or a poem in a ten remote period The teacher may begin - 
bv asking students to formulate as many questions as they can about 
the topic 8 or by presenting a problem which will generate q u e s tions 
A umt on Language of advertising 

could answer any question P“‘ 1 " h slu(Ienls Dorothy Heathcote 
Shift some responstb, ty to tested an, ^ ^ q 
begins whole class improvisa 1 y town or 

of choices whether to place a seen m as 

country outside or inside and 'mdents to plan and lead class 
adults or children Teachers who , ask s ^derrrsj, ^ flnd , ha , 

discussions on particular issue nrn p ; table and lively and that other 
the resulting discuss, ons are both pn.fi table and * lead er 

rr as= = — someth, ng to others helps a person 

understand it better himself Andrew Wilkinson 

Provide opportunities /or group worn 
points out 

The basic conversational 

is one in which two or threi « “ md So lhB basic situation for 
ora, production ,» the group shuahon 

For initial work in groups ‘•^““^m^mu^coopernte and work 

a particular task insuring w reqmt e a group to spend 

productively For instance a leache ^ ^ , poem they have ust 

ten minutes formulating wm S q m6 pre par,ng to read 

read or to spend fifteen minutes w » u , ar s ,t„„t,on Or the 

fore a large class may gam some P 
working in such groups 
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Set up game type situations requiring talk and cooperation 
example, the teacher might ask students to speak for ""0 ■ninu e on 
some general topic such as winter, night, old people, ■ 0r 
Groups could then be formed and given a few minutes to discuss wh 
one might say about the topic before an individual speaker is picked 
from each group Alternatively, students can devise cr VP llc d ?“ 
tions or descriptions of an unnamed object and have other s u 
use a twenty-questions approach to determine what the object is 
Be tolerant of silences As any teacher knows who has tried o 
keep a study hall quiet silence is itself a goad to talk In any group 
situation, someone will eventually speak up The teacher who can 
resist the natural temptation to fill the gap with his own voice may 


find more of his students speaking up 

Be prepared to start small Especially when students resist m 
volvement and expect the teacher to direct them in conventional class 
activities the teacher may have to work up to oral activities gradually 
He might, for instance, begin with a series of brief, ten minute dis- 
cussions on current topics, or with games such as those cited above 
When such activities are placed in the middle of the class period, 
before and after more traditional and structured work, they are usually 
viewed as a welcome break in the routine, and students do not take 
them as a signal that serious class work has ended for the day 

Use modified role playing early Teachers who have not done 
any dramatic work themselves are sometimes leery of attempting it i n 
their classes, but it is often easier to initiate improvisation and role 
playing than to generate a good discussion Any talk of human events 
or people is never far from the questions, "What would you have 
said? ’ 4 What do you suppose he said then? ’ or ‘ How would you 
have said it? And such questions are only one step removed from 
‘ Go ahead, show me " It is not unusual to find that students who are 
quite poor in other language skills have a genuine flair for improvisa- 
tion When students improvise a situation to which they can easily 
relate, other students will usually be attentive and sympathetic 

Be willing to participate A teacher can overcome his own fears 
and increase students' self-confidence if he also takes part in some 
activities For example, he might take a small assigned part in a scene 
or play the unexpected intruder that influences a scene the students 
are doing If he has not had acting experience, such participation may 
take considerable courage at first, but even if he does poorly, his show- 
ing of good sportsmanship will probably more than compensate for 
his loss of dignity In discussions too, a teacher should at times 
relinquish his role as expert director, and judge and participate as a 
learner It is not unusual to find students who know more about a sub- 
ject than the teacher does Teachers playing the role of critical ob 
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server impose a distance between themselv es and students which can 
dampen class discussion and oral activities generally 


VARIETIES OF ORAL LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 

Oral language activities can include the whole range of wajs that 

productive oral work The h h w ,u imtmte oral 

useful to hst spec, He methods and acUv.ties »n 

work and create «t».Uon. 'sS wajs Jamas Moffett 

come " Such a list could be orgar ared m several dramt ,, ic 

for instance, categorises varmu methods under recold . 

improvisation, discussion, P S P „ An0 |her grouping 

mg, writing scrip, and ligaments class d,s 

orll^'nterpretahori, 6 dramatic activities and school speech 

aCt The e taacher who » new to ^ ^^g^^v^^nnd^Tt'^mportnrit' to 
dealing with conventional s«bj«* m fairl> „ b v.ous ways so 

relate speech activities and J diversions or improve class 

that the activities become virtually all of the activities 

climate and are not mere un and I game or com posl toon 

listed can be related to ang“ag 1 °J h s at least until the 
and .1 may be best to .“portancc to the broader purposes 

teacher sees and believes their P bccorae s more relaxed and 
of oral work cited earlier As ^ to students’ speech as he 

self-confident in the ^assroom , hc learning potential in 

,s to his own. as he material for discuss on 

oral activities hevv,ls h='V jicWs linguistic growth 

and comment and how siuoc. 

and understanding . 

EXERCISES AND GAMES Exercises such as .£ "a t/ach 
usccHo case students uito oFa cmiirse they^rc also useful as a wa> of 

1 Tbcn ,hc> arca,w 10 


35 Dromo VVhot I> ItopprmW PP 30-15 
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face each other and try to communicate silently, using only their 
faces and not mouthing words. Following this, they may ry 
communicate using only their hands. At the end of this sequence 
students are told to close their eyes and to sit quietly for a lew 
moments before discussing their reactions to the exercise, tne 
back-to-back technique points out particularly effective \ !: 

importance of nonverbal cues in conversation. 3 ® 

2. Pairs of students are organized into groups of four or five pairs. 
One of each pair becomes part of an "inner circle"; the other si s 
outside the circle where he can observe his partner. Those in t e 
inner circle are given a topic to discuss among themselves for five 
or ten minutes. While the inner circle talks, the observers silently 
watch the proceedings, paying particular attention to their P ar |' 
ners. At the end of the time, the observers shift to the inner circle 
and discuss their observations of the preceding discussion. As 
a variation of this, students can be asked to pair up again after 
the initial discussion. Then the observer tells his partner what he 
observed about him in the group: whether he spoke up; whether 
he listened and responded to others: whether he was particularly 
ill at ease; whether he tried to dominate the group. 

3. Students may also be asked to complete anonymously sentence 
fragments such as: 


I am happiest when . . 

If only I could . . . 

Most people don’t like . . . 

I get really angry when . . . 

Ten years from now, I expect to be . . . 


If he can be sure that anonymity is maintained, the teacher can 
then collect the responses and read some aloud for students to 
discuss. 

4. As a stimulus to student questions, they can play the "alibi game 
described in the Squire-Applebee study- 

Two pupils are asked to leave the room for five minutes and to 
plan a joint alibi for a specific time and crime Each then returns to 


36 This exercise and the following one are adapted from George Isaac Brown’s 
Human Teaching for Human Learning (New York Viking 19711 Brown also 
suggests a number of ways that such sensitivity training exercises can be di- 
rectly related to the study of particular novels and plays For additional ex- 
ercises and suggestions, see Harold C Lyon, Jr. Learn.ng to Feel-Feel.ng to 
Leorn (Columbus. Ohio Merrill 1971). Thomas D Klein, -Personal Growth in 
Dartmouth. Dixon and Humanistic Psychology. ' English Journal 

S Js'p, Si ,ea " S sd ' le ‘ ,er 
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the room and ts questioned separately by the rest of the dies tsho 
try to catch discrepancies in the two stories 

• ~ ssti 

reading of a play formed by hat mg students 

° read^nd" 1 then ^ tnp rot tse add, .tons to hr, of drama,, c dn.ognes 
such as 

1 Boyl And 1 thought she ttos my friend! 

2 She probabll didn, meant, 

, Well then tthy did she say 

2 Arc you sure she reill} said 
1 

7 A student is asked to a^tUyMn be'enht ened by 
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students read It In dlfferl ..^announcement or n radio com 
letter a police report a '! b d nc „uh short dramatic excerpt 
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students can listen to the final product and see where particular 
contributors got off the track established by earlier speakers This 
activity can also include improvisation of parts of the story 
Another effective technique is to set up games of whispering 
down the alley Here students are organized into groups of live or 
six, and one from each group is told a brief story. He then returns 
to his group and whispers the story to another person, who m turn 
whispers it to the next, and so on through the group At the con- 
clusion, the last person in each group tells the story to the class, 
and the final versions of the various groups are compared to t e 
original , 

2 Students are asked to explain a common term to a person who 
hasn’t heard it before, such as a foreign student or a young child 
The teacher can enter in, questioning the student to show where 
he is failing to communicate Attempts to explain more complex 
terms such as democracy, rights, success, or happiness can be- 
come a basis for class discussion and inquiry 


PROJECTS AND ASSIGNMENTS The teacher may also want to 
make suggestions for individual or group assignments Although acti- 
vities such as the following can be used to stimulate class discussion 
and further projects, emphasis should not be on the end product, but 
on the process of developing it 


13 The teacher asks students to create and tape record a fifteen 
minute segment of a radio disc jockey program The segment 
should include no more than three records, and the rest of the 
time should be given to patter and commercials Students could 
also be asked to do the same thing live in class in order to in- 
crease their fluency and ability to think on their feet Visits to 
local stations or by disc jockeys might extend the activity 
14 The teacher might ask students to create a tape-recorded essay on 
some theme or topic of their own choosing They should be en- 
couraged to use the recorder's potential by mixing different 
sounds to create a particular impression segments of an inter- 
view excerpts from readings, lines from poetry, music, or appro 
pnate sounds Effective editing of such essays will require at 
least two tape recorders and possibly a record player as well 38 
15 Ask students to prepare an oral report comparing the speech pat 
terns of their age group in and outside of school, in class and in 


36 For an excellent guide in making tape essays and in other creative uses 
p llZ r 3 ^ HCI l K3rU ReSponse Thro “Sh Non Print Media Some 

“;r;„ ‘vT am Eva “ ed The q — ■»« *.* »« 
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the cafeteria, at parties and at a local teen hangout They might 
also compare recorded conversations of teen-agers and adults or 
of particular groups such as athletes, church members or car 
enthusiasts 


16 Ask students to prepare for and conduct a tape recorded interview 
with someone For instance, they might attempt to get a senior 
citizen's views on young people today, or a policemans candid 
views on teen-age crime 


GLASS DISCUSSIONS Activities such as the following may make 
classroom discussion more like the give and-take of normal conversa- 
tion and may provide opportunities to develop such qualities as reci- 
procity, relevance, depth, and objectivity Since most classes are too 
large for productive discussion, it is often necessary to organize the 
class into groups for such activities 


17. The teacher divides his students into groups and gives them ten 
minutes to develop questions that they and their friends are really 
interested in for general class [or group) discussion The follow- 
ing day, the group should lead and carry out the discussion At its 
conclusion, the value of the activity can be discussed The teacher 
might provide materials for this activity by selecting poetry, short 
stones and films or other materials which deal with the questions 
that most concern students 

38 A variety of materials and experiences can be used to stimulate 
spontaneous discussions newspaper articles unfamiliar objects, 
tapes of strange sounds, short films, music, art work photographs, 
bits of student conversation school gossip, and literature An in- 
teresting stimulus can give natural direction to a discussion by 
providing a common experience to which all can refer To the 
extent that the stimulus gi\es focus and direction the teacher's 


role can be reduced 

19 Students can be asked to discuss difficult speech situations such 
as talking to someone who has just had a death in the family, talk- 
ing to someone who has overheard an unkind remark you made 
about him, telling a good friend about a habit he has ivhich an 
noys you breaking bad news to someone, talking to a policeman 
who has stopped you for speeding striking up a conversation with 
a stranger, or being interviewed for a job Especially with older 
students, this last situation can provide an excellent way to in- 


troduce role playing and improvisation , . 

20 After playing Simon and Garfunkel s song The Sounds of 
Silence,’ and perhaps reading some poems on the subject of 
alienation, ask students to cons.der whether alienation is really a 
problem for young people at this time 
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21 Problem situations requiring students to make choic 

effective stimuli for discussion ,f the problems seem interest mg 
or important For example, a teacher might pose the following 
situations 


It I knew my brother (or a close friend) was on hard drugs. I should 
(a) ignore the situation, (b) talk to him about it and try to persuade 
him to get help (c) tell my parents or another responsible adull 
Invent an animal, society, or plant and describe its characteristics 
Make five statements which would be true of an ideal socie y. 
school teacher, or parent 


22 Panel discussions and debates are two specialized forms o ,s 
cussion students may enjoy engaging in However, teachers snou 
be careful to assign students inexperienced in classroom oral wor 
topics which genuinely interest them In panel discussions an 
debates, the teacher should stress the need to question, challenge, 
ask for clarification, and request supporting arguments 
23 A visitor or guest speaker can also spark discussion in the class- 
room, especially if students are encouraged to formulate m ad- 
vance questions they want to ask him If desired, these questions 
may be submitted to the guest before his talk 


ORAL INTERPRETATION Interpretations can include a host of 
activities, from recounting an incident, to telling stones, to reading 
aloud expressively, or doing some forms of role-playing Unfortu- 
nately, however students who are sometimes asked to read poems, 
stones, or plays aloud are seldom shown how to improve their de- 
livery and expression Exercises such as five, six, and eight abo\ e can 
demonstrate the importance of expression to understanding 

When planning oral interpretations of written material, the teacher 
must be particularly aware of his students’ reading abilities and prob- 
lems Oral interpretation can help to improve reading skills, and hear- 
ing a selection read aloud can help the poor reader who is following 
along in his text, but there is little value in making a student stumble 
uncomprehendingly through material he cannot read All students 
should be given the opportunity to develop their oral reading skill, but 
materials for such activities should not be beyond their reading 
abilities 


24 Students can be given the opportunity to read or tell stories to 
younger children Preparation for story-telling is an excellent way 
for students to learn myths folk tales, and ballads 

25 Students can recount a television drama, movie plot, or an actual 
incident they have witnessed Such activity involves analysis and 
synthesis as well as oral delivery skills 
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26 Readers theatre, the use of voices to create a literary experience 
for an audience, is a more formal type of oral interpretation that 
relates particularly well to the study of short stories Although a 
useful activity, since, in preparing a script for oral reading stu- 
dents must consider such things as point of view, theme charac- 
terization, and conflict, readers’ theatre demands much more of 
students than informal activities do, and it stresses performance 
for an audience more than may he desirable It is probably most 
useful as a whole-class project in which everyone can contribute 
to the selection scripting, or performing In it, students select a 
story, decide which parts to include and how to arrange them, and 
determine how the various parts are to be interpreted orally in or 
der to convey the story most effectively to the audience Although 
music, particular seating arrangements, lighting and visual effects 
may figure tn the production, the readers' voices are the key 
element 


27 Groups of students can prepare and tape record interpretations of 
a poem or a dramatic dialogue from a novel or play and can supply 
appropriate background music and sound effects 

28 Students can transform a story into a radio play and then evaluate 
what was gamed or lost in the transformation In preparing to da 
a radio play, they may find it useful to listen to some recordings 
of old radio shows such as * Sorry, Wrong Number” or the Orson 
Welles' version of "War of the Worlds” which many schools have 
available on records 


DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES The key distinction between dramatics 
and other oral language activities is that drama involves more physical 
movement and may include such purely physical forms as dance or 
pantomime Dramatic activity gets literature off the page and students 
out of their seats, it requires participation on a physical level Since 
gestures and other physical movements are so closely related to verbal 
expression, the line between oral interpretation and drama is not al 
ways clear In both cases, however, the classroom object is not public 
performance, but the involvement of the participants m a learning 


experience . , , 

By stressing action, involvement, and concentration on the task or 
problem rather than staging the teacher can reduce somewhat the 
self-consciousness and fear which may accompany role playing im- 
provisation, or acting horn scripts However for many students it is a 
big step from oral interpretation done sitting down to dramatic activ- 
ity involving movement, and the teacher must be prepared to work up 
to such activities slowly 


29 To begin, during (he reading of a play or novel, the teacher may 
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ask students to get out of their seats and set up a scene as they 
visualize it happening Even if they do little more th P 

silent tableau, by deciding how and where characters are 
ing, who is speaking to whom, what the speaker is doing, ho v 
characters enter or leave the scene, and where important o jec 
are located, the students engage in interpretation, some quasidra- 
matic movement, and probably in some oral activity as well 
30 John Hodgson and Ernest Richards contend that in order for dra- 
matic movement, and probably in some oral activity as well 
concentrate on the situation and characters and become less se 
conscious about “performing M They suggest that concentration 
can be developed by exercises such as viewing a picture or scene 
for a brief time and then building an improvisation using as many 
details from the scene as the students can remember Other con- 
centration exercises include focusing on particular senses, at- 
tempting to whistle a tune while others are whistling different 
tunes, or reading a newspaper aloud while others try to interrupt 
31 Teachers can build up gradually to dramatic improvisation by 
asking students to do steps such as the following 
a asking all students to make the same simple individual move- 
ments such as shaving, writing or throwing at the same time, 
b asking students to perform simple individual actions involving 
movement through space such as going through a dark cave, 
inching along a narrow ledge, walking barefoot across sharp 
pebbles, or walking the way a small child or old woman does, 
c asking them to pantomime activities involving the cooperation 
of two or more people such as sawing a tree, lifting a casket, 
pushing a car, having a tug-of-war, or creating the moving and 
interacting parts of a large machine, 
d seeking silent expressions of personality, attitude, or intention 
such as happiness, sorrow, reaction to a burglar, or self-directed 
anger, 


e asking for improvisations using oral language and movement 
such as going with a parent into a store to buy some clothes, 
finding with a friend a wallet with money in it, when with two 
others finding someone unconscious on a deserted city street, 
or waking up in a strange place and not remembering how it 
happened 

When initiating activities such as these, the new teacher should 
come to class with more material than he thinks he can use, bo 
that he is never at a loss for ideas or new situations As he gains 


D romn ( Lo n d° ° R,chards Improvisation Discovery ond Creativity 

in Drama (London Methuen 19C6) pp 49-55 
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experience he will find fhat improvisations generate their own 
spin on activities 40 

32 A teacher can help students to begin improvising the reactions of 
a character in a particular situation bj asking questions such as 
‘ How did you get into this spot’ What time of day is it? Are you 
warm or cold? Where is the object? How do you happen to have 
it’ 11 Such an approach encourages spontaneity and imagination 
two important qualities in improvised drama 

33 The teacher can suggest a scene in which all students can par 
ticipate Then he can introduce an incident to focus the scene and 
provide opportunities for different characters to react Examples 
of such scenes might be a store with a broken window an irate 
storekeeper and a young person a student hangout after school 
when police enter in search of two popular students accused of 
car theft a large family gathering when news arrives that an un- 
popular and very rich uncle has just died the parlor of an old 
people's home when it is learned that one of the residents has died 
suddenly and dinner will be delayed for an hour, and a church 
youth club invaded by a gang of young toughs Such situations 
allow everyone to participate in character even if only a few stu 
dents carry the central episode 

In general if the students are dramatically inexperienced the 
teacher will have to direct more and see that the possibilities of 
the situation are discussed more thoroughly before the improvisa 
fion begins For example students might be led to discuss the 
kinds of people fhat would appear in the particular setting the 
different things they might be doing and how they might react 
to different incidents Individual students could then role play 
these people and finally all students could be assigned to play one 
or another during the scene After the students have had a few 
minutes to get into (heir rales and establish the setting the central 
incident can be introduced Then at the conclusion of the im- 
provisation they can discuss the scene and their reactions to how 
it was played out As James Moffett notes ‘ a powerful side effect 
of improvisation is the dialogue about the improvisation generated 
before, during and after ' 


,0 For a wealth of suggests on « a> * to Introduce dramatic 
Douglas Barnes Imitating the Use of Draws In Ommo .« *»*«£*< *?’ 
room pp 23-17 Two other practical source books tm teuton 
ImnTDYisnnon for ihs Theater (Evanston III Northwestern University Press 

[Z] Z Xf . AW D '°”“ [Wi ° n Lo " ! ” ,n * 


41 Hodgson and Richards lmpro\ tsatfpn p 39 

42 Drama WhaC Is Happening p 27 
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34 Students can improv.se simple stones myths, or "T* 1 *'™ 
first doing one character, then the others, and finally g 8 
groups to develop the whole story The teacher who knows a 
series of myths and basic folk tales which he can tell from 
memory has a ready made repertoire of archetypal stones ana 
situations to stimulate dramatic work 

35 A movie camera can be used to encourage movement iven a 
camera with five minutes worth of film, a teacher can usua y 
persuade all but the most reluctant students to participate in some 
form of dramatic action 

36 Using the story on the record jacket as background, students can 
be asked to narrate the record of a musical or musical comedj , ini 
provising dialogue and playing the songs at appropriate pomts 

37 Students can also improvise the beginnings and endings of dra- 
matic situations This is particularly effective when used in 
conjunction with the study of scripted drama and professions 
productions Through it, students can discover how playwrights 
get their plays under way and how acts, scenes, and plajs 
are concluded 


At first, student improvisations will probably be relatively form 
less, fading out rapidly or going on interminably Such formlessness 
is inevitable when students are learning to participate, concentrate, 
and involve themselves imaginatively However, as their work pro- 
gresses. students may want to give closer attention to form 

Oral interpretation and the performance of scnpted drama is per- 
haps the most obvious dramatic activity for English classrooms 
Performing scripts are natural vehicles for developing students* oral 
language ability and involving them directly in literature Yet apart 
from an occasional perfunctory reading of parts, drama is usually 
studied m much the same way as a novel or short story through dis- 
cussion of literary elements, explanations of meanings lectures about 
the playwright and his times and consideration of the play's relevance 
to students Therefore the following suggestions seem necessary to 
indicate ways that a teacher can make the study of plays dramatic If 
a teacher has already initiated extensive oral language activities, class 
room drama will seem natural If students expect or demand “con- 
ventional * English and reject work which is not specifically related to 
it. play performances can provide an excellent way to mtroduce oral 
work to the class As in other classroom dramatic activities the objec 
tive is not to create memorable or professional performances but to 
involve the students in learning by doing 

38 Students may read and discuss an entire play m a conventional 
manner, then select and act out those scenes which are most in 
teresUng to them or most crucial to the development of the plot. 
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characterization, or theme This selective dramatization allows 
the class to concentrate Us attention and do a thorough mterpreta 
tion without needing large amounts of time Selective dramatize 
lion can also be done prior to or during the students reading of 
the entire play if the scenes can be understood in isolation 

39 Douglas Barnes recommends that those about to read Shakespeare 
first dramatize isolated excerpts scenes or acts 48 Students can be 
asked to dramatize the excerpt as it is to rewrite it m contem- 
porary English and then dramatize it or to improvise their own 
version without altering the substance of the selection Each of 
these approaches gives students the experience of dramatic in- 
terpretation and requires some eventual understanding of Eliza 
bethan English and Shakespearean drama Work on excerpts 
might be supplemented by filmed or recorded productions of the 
scenes students are working on 

40 Students can also prepare to read a play by first improvising or 
role-playing situations similar to those heed by characters jn the 
play Itself 

41 After hearing a brief synopsis of a play students can be asked to 
read and discuss various acts and to select those scenes and 
episodes of greatest importance in staging or creating a filmed 
version of the play These key scenes then can be given detailed 
attention and can be acted out by groups or by the entire class 
Groups or individuals can also be assigned to lead discussions of 
various parts of the play 

42 Before reading a play, students can write and act out their own 
brief scripts Besides providing experience m dramatic interpreta- 
tion, the activity emphasizes the relationship of script to per 
formance and performance to meaning 

SCHOOL SPEECH ACTIVITIES In addition to oral activities in the 
classroom teachers can encourage students to participate in whatever 
speech activities the school or department may offer Although public 
speaking and performing is not the objective of classroom oral work, 
such activities do provide additional opportunities for students to use 
language, and may also help create a school climate m which oral 
work is accepted and valued 


EVALUATION OF ORAL LANGUAGE 

EVALUATING THE SPEECH ENVIRONMENT OF THE CLASS 
ROOM Since all perception is influenced by the observer s point 
ot view, it is not surprising to find that teachers and outside observers 


43 Drama in the English Classroom p 40 
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often differ about what is going on in the classroom A teacher may 
think that a particular class discussion was productive and went ve y 
well, an observer may feel quite differently, noting that the teacher 
talked seventy-five percent of the time, that only two students actually 
volunteered comments, and that well over half the class were only 
feigning interest In observing his own classes, the teacher might ge 
a dearer picture of his students' point of view by asking himself sucn 
questions as the following 


1 What percent of the time did I speak? 

2 What percent of the time did my students speak 7 

3 How many students spoke on the topic being discussed? 

4 How many spoke voluntarily? 

5 How many responded directly to what another student said or 
asked? 

6 How many spoke to each other rather than to me alone? 

7 How many indicated some degree of personal involvement? 

8 How many asked a question that they really seemed to care about? 

9 How many were involved in conversation or activities apart from 
the main discussion? 

10 How many expressed some degree of boredom or disinterest 7 
(Often this is difficult to determine, since seemingly disinterested 
students may be more involved than they appear to be ) 

11 How often do students voluntarily refer to previous class dis 
cussions topics or comments when relevant to the present 
discussion? 

12 How often do students indicate m some way or another that they 
have pursued or thought about some class topic on their own? 

13 On the basis of what they have said in class, how much do I know 
about my students' real interests and concerns 7 


The amount, quality, and spontaneity of students’ participation in 
various oral activities are also indications of a program's effective- 
ness Do students speak up in group discussions and do groups get 
their work done? Do students willingly participate in dramatic activ- 
ities? Do they prefer individual or group projects? In teacher or 
student-led discussions is there any evidence of increased reciprocity 
relevance, objectivity, and depth? Do students listen and offer feed 
back to each other questioning collaborating and asking for and 
giving qualification? Do students ever indicate a conscious awareness 
of speech processes or problems? Do they ever voluntarily inquire 
into matters related to oral language? Do they seem to listen and 
respond courteously to opposing ideas, or at least tolerate them? 

Despite the obvious hazards of subjective judgment a teacher who 
ries o answer such questions should have a reasonably good idea of 
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his own effectiveness The teacher need not depend solely on oc- 
casional self-questioning however There are several other ways in 
which he can obtain and record relevant data He can supply a list of 
questions such as those listed above to an outside observer and ask 
him to evaluate the answers using the teacher's own cntena At least 
one such ob server might be a student from someone else’s classes He 
can audio or video-tape various class or group discussions throughout 
the year and compare the sessions He can keep a simple running tally 
of the speech behavior on particular days For example, every Tuesday 
he might count the number of students who ask questions or the num- 
ber who say something in response to what another student has said 
He can ask his students to fill out questionnaires seeking their re- 
actions to oral activities He can keep a journal of his own impressions 
of the class as a speech environment 


EVALUATING STUDENT PHOGBESS The Tr.-Univers.ty Project 
on Behavioral Objectives in English has developed a number of per- 
formauce objectives for oral language and nonverbal communication 
For each of fifteen general speaking and listening goals and th rteen 
nonverbal communication goals the project report supplies a number 
of performance and enabling objectives which are dmgne »° lndica e 
student progress toward the goal For examp e, rn gauging .prog es 
toward the goal of understanding the importance and potential of 

, « r. nmm imiration students could be asked to demonstrate 

one s voice in communication. siuaem» ^ « s a 

through use of such devices as sh .Its in i pi Whl o par , , ho 

and pause Alternative y, e s d j ud t0 an audience, 

alphabet or a senes of sarcasm and 

using only his voice to convey y criteria or achievement 

affection « The report does not pn a v del cm ^ ^ „ 

standards [or evaluating a stu en P , , pursue wl ,j, h„ 

still left with the problem of ^ c '* n 4'™‘„/ ormance objectives pre- 
particular students However, l . , stu dents can demonstrate 

seated do provide many situations in which students 

and improve their oral ability n „„„ s5 is particularly difficult. 

Evaluating individual stud™ P ^ (hc time required to 
because of both the lack of Wi „hcn time permits, the 

assess individual performances a i m(! ons In the course of a 

teacher should make such individual equation 


nglish [New York Ronald 1S71). P »• 
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semester, the teacher can observe a student in any or all of the t follow- 
ing situations: talking about a parttcular picture 
tape: reading something expressively after a brief period o p P 
lion; participating in a small group discussion; answering °P en - an ° ed 
questions with more than simple phrases; giving an impromp • 
or recounting some incident from his own experience. Using such ge 
eral criteria as coherence, clarity, relevance, fluency, =P°" ta “‘ ! y ’ . 
effectiveness with listeners, the teacher should be able to detenu 
whether or not the oral work is having any marked effect on the stu 
dent’s speech. 


ORAL LANGUAGE AND THE ENGLISH TEACHER 

In this chapter and throughout this text, the English teacher is 
portrayed not as one presenting information (though skill in presen a 
tion is often necessary), but as an energizer and guide, someone using 
his linguistic awareness and knowledge indirectly to help develop e 
language skills of young people. This approach to teaching is perhaps 
more obvious in the study of oral language than it is in the traditions 
areas of literature, language, and composition, for few English teachers 
come to oral language with a vast store of information gleaned from 
college courses. 

To work successfully with oral language, the teacher must be a 
sensitive listener, aware of language situations and their learning po* 
tential, language behavior and its effects, and the basic relationship 
of oral language to all aspects of English as a school subject. 
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Almost c\ery English teacher enters teaching because he enjoys 
reading Writing may be something else The teacher may not have 
taken i writing course since freshman English . 

Lack of professional preparation and the lack of personal satis 
faction in his own writing nw* lead the teacher to a pedagogics 
ambivalence He knows that writing is important and he knows bat 
he must leach it He knows those tw o things because he s been to d 
them over and over but he also may tccl woetully unprepared t 
teach anyone how to write Consequent!} h « “"J'" 01 
at all Instead he may assign compositions one alter the other but 
nev er got arounS to any -aUcachtng If a teacher teoehes writing he 

2 1o l t^l'S S d" d ;tc e k m ^ James B Conan, recommended 
that 

Ihe lime devoted to English to the study of 

should occupy about h*»U ed to write an average of 

English Each student should be req d b the teacher In 

one theme a week Themes s o ade qu 3 te time for handling 

order that teachers of Enghsh bo ad q bIe tor mo re 

these themes no English teacher should P 
than one hundred pup I s 

— JT^TsdioorToday (New Aork 

7 [.me, * 

McGrow Hill 1 Uj9] PP 1 
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While many of Conaot s recommendations have received national 
attention this particular recommendation was generally ignored no 
because it was unwise but because it seemed to many adl "‘ nistra ° r 
to be impractical and expensive And if a teacher feels tha co 
Uons for teaching writing were once excellent and since a 
deteriorated let him ponder the following quotation from the rs 
article m the first issue of the first volume of the English Journal 1 
article was titled Can Good Composition Teaching Be Done Under 
Present Conditions 7 


No 

This is a small and apparently unprotected word occupying a 
somewhat exposed position but it is upborne by indisputable 
truth 

If another answer is possible if good teaching can be done 
under present conditions it is passing strange that so few teachers 
have found out how to do it that English composition teachers as 
a class if judged by criticism that is becoming more and more 
frequent are so abnormally inefficient For every year the com 
plaints become louder that the investment in English teaching fields 
but a small fraction of the desired returns Every year teachers 
resign break down perhaps become permanently invalided having 
sacrificed ambition health and m not a few instances even life in 
the struggle to do all the work expected of them Every year thou 
sands of pupils drift through the schools half cared for in English 
classes where they should have constant and encouraging personal 
attention and neglected in other classes where their English should 
be watched over at least incidentally to emerge in a more or less 
damaged linguistic condition incapable of meeting satisfactorily the 
simplest practical demand upon their powers of expression Much 
monej is spent valuable teachers are worn out at an inhumanly 
rapid rate and results are inadequate or wholly lacking From any 
point or view — that of taxpayer teacher or pupil — such a situation 
is intolerable * 


Another question the teacher may ask is how frequently should 
students write? Teachers who uphold the theme a week idea often 
fall back on the truism that practice makes perfect while forgetting 
another and possibly just as valid truism that practice makes perma 
nent Although it is obvious that no one could learn to write without 
some writing practice at least two articles have questioned the theme 
a week concept* The teacher who is committed to unremitting 


2 H °P V,n * C*" Tood Composition Teaching Be Done Under Pres 

ent Condi lion sf English Journal l (Jan 1312J 1 


3 Frank 1lc>s Th c Theme- A Week Concept 
Pngl sh Journal 51 (Maj 10G2) 320-22 Lois V 
t >estraln— Are Thej Paying Off? Fnglisl Journ 


\ Report of an Experiment 
Arnold Writers Cramp an d 
ol 53 (Jan I9G4J 10-15 
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arS PraCt ' CC m ' Sht aU ° nDlB from 

In one college e\ery freshman wrote themes steadily through 
the year with an accompaniment of sound instruction in rhetor 
ical principles in the other college every freshman studied Shake 
speare uith absolutely no training in rhetoric and with no practice 
in composition A comparison of themes wntten In their sophomore 
yeir by these students showed that technically the two were 
fully on a par Thai ts w eighty and most significant testimony 4 

Another question asked countless times by innumerable English 
teachers over the last seventy years is whether students need to 
know grammar before they can be taught to write No one would 
argue that any writer must be familiar with the structural system of 
his language but he may not need any technical information about 
grammar labels or diagramming It is likely that more reseirch has 
been conducted on this one topic than almost any other A good 
summary of that research and its implications can be found in Chap 
ter 3 of J Stephen Shemm s Tour Problems in Teaching English A 
Critique of Research * 

Without doubt the most significant question the teacher may ask 
about teaching writing is What s the point of teaching composition 
to students who live in a world that praises written literacy but uses it 
less and less? Why indeed? One of the standard exercises in writing 
has been to ask students to write a letter of condolence or a thank you 
note or a letter complaining about some product that doesn t work 
nght Most of these forms have little value in a world of commercial 
condolence and get well cards and computerized complaint forms 
So why should time be spent on composition? 


JUSTIFYING A WRITING PROGRAM 

Students frequently ask Will we have to write in this class? But 
the real question is Why do we write at ail? Although answers to 
this question will vary from class to class and from situation to situs 
tion at least a few answers ought to be given if the teacher sincerely 
means them and 1 / the teacher plans to follow up his answers by 
teaching composition this year The teacher might as is s u en s 
why they hated or feared writing and if the responses were no com 
pletely hostile and antagonistic the teicher might as em 
in designing writing experiences they might possi y enjoy 
teacher might also use one of the folloiving justi cations 

* ” " The Centurj Mag« ne 51 fMar 1696 ) 794 


4 Two Ways of Teaching Engl sh 

5 Scranton Pa Intext 19S9 
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WRITING CAN BE AN OUTLET Writing can be an ° utlet f °”‘“ 
dents emotions and reactions a kind of catharsis or psyc 
couch a way of getting things out of their system thing t V 
not or would not say otherwise Too many people for far too ong 
have maintained that the purpose of written language is to commiuu 
cate That is at best only a partial truth For many writing P 
a way of maintaining sanity a way of investigating themse ve 
Eldridge Cleaver writing of his present self and criminal pas s 
so eloquently 


Even though 1 had some insight into my own motivations I 1 
not feel justified I lost my self respect My pride as a man is 
solved and my whole fragile moral structure seemed to collapse 
completely shattered 

That is why I started to write To save myself 

1 realized that no one could save me but myself The prison 
authorities were both uninterested and unable to help me I had to 
seek out the truth and unravel the snarled web of my motivations 
1 hid to find out who 1 am and what 1 want to be what type of man 
1 should be and what l could do to become the best of which I was 
capable 6 


WRITING CAN BE ONE WAY OF LEARNING WHAT THE WRITER 
THINKS Teachers have a bad habit of telling students that they mtis 
know what they re going to say and how they re going to say * 
before they do any writing Real writers know that writing is one way 
of finding out what they have to say and whether that is worth saying 
In the first place Some thought or feeling may beget writing an 
writing begets thought and more writing Sometimes a writer does 
not know his ideas or feelings until he puts them down It sounds 
Inefficient and wasteful of time but it s also true and writers know 
it The experienced writer may not have thought through organiza 
lion tone voice or style before he writes To find these elements he 
must first find precisely what it is he has to say and that he finds by 
writing 


WRITING CAN GIVE OPPORTUNITIES FOR COMMUNICATION 
Writing can gi\c students an opportunity to communicate ideas 
feelings and Information to a larger audience than they could other 
wise reach Anyone who reads newspapers knows school litcrarj 
magazines or secs dittos occupying an entire bulletin board knows 
lint writing is broadcast more easily than speech But the teacher 
must follow this assertion by making sure that he does broadcast his 
students writing if they wish it 
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WRITING CAN GIVE STUDENTS AN AWARENESS OF THE 
WOULD AROUND THEM Through willing students can be led to 
look at the world to see what it is all about Essentially writing can 
lead students to look closely at appearance and reality and to begin 
to distinguish and to describe reality Such understanding may not 
come easily but it can come if the teacher understands die process 
of composition and cares about his students and their words 

WRITING CAN GIVE STUDENTS A FEELING OF PRIDE SELF 
booklet and drawing illustrations to suit it 

WRITING CAN GIVE THE STUDENTS A CHANCE TO TRY OUT 
IDEAS A writer responsibllittes t h ^ these resp0nsl blll 
truth However a student writer ^ atmosp here conducive 

ties without a sense of class rapp Such experimentation carries 
to free exchange and ex P“J|?J f fa.Iure to communicate clearly or 
with it the distinct PMMjnhg w nDt , lie deadening variety it 
interestingly However the w ho tries to fly too high 

is the momentary setback im P , nnd helpful then the failure 
loo soon If the audience “ “V P every attempt at writing partially 
is tolerable and temporary A ls allemp t to communicate what the 
succeeds and partially fails m Us V 

writer thought or felt as he wrote question of why we 


REEZ1NG STUDENT WRITING slud e nt wn „ ng s0 

If writing is worth teachmg why is M much as they do? 

rozen? why do students fear pen a V ra rely halB all of ll 

earful even „f begurmng a pape^Any ^ ^ a first , draft , 

’tnTutste 

leering over the shoulders of 
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table spelling goof, run-on or fragment Writing m that kind of srtua; 
tion can mean only pain, frustration, and ultimate f “' ur 
with a real reason to communicate will want to spell an p 
accurately Then, and only then, will mechanics become a s 1 
must know and will be willing to learn 


TECHNIQUES OF WRITING Teachers sometimes inadvertently lie 
about writing techniques, stating as essential, devices that are on 
used by some A topic sentence can certainly begin or end a P a 
graph, but many topic sentences are only implied, and in ig ^ 
literate writing readers may disagree widely on the specific 1 e 
imparted An infinity of ways to structure any piece of writing exis 
although some are more common than others Pretending tha 3 
essayists use comparison-contrast or definition as their basic struc 
ture only makes the teacher look foolish If teachers would fin ou 
what real writers do today, they should survey writing m real maga 
zines — Atlantic, Redbook, Playboy, Reader’s Digest, Harpers, Ebony, 
Time, English Journal, for example Teachers may not like some cur 
rent practices, but students have the right to know what those 
practices are Teachers who demand that students avoid the sinfu - 
trio of writing faults, beginning a sentence with a conjunction, ending 
it with a preposition, or splitting an infinitive, have a perfect ngh 
to avoid those things m their own writing (if they ever do any), hut 
they ought to question their right to foist off their understanding o 
the etiquette of grammar on their students If writing communicates 
what the writer intended, then it works, regardless of the number o 
writing rules broken or followed 


THE COMPOSING PROCESS Teachers sometimes misunderstand 
the composing process the method real writers use to determine 
how to place one word after another to get an idea or feeling across 
clearly ond interestingly Teachers sometimes make organizing 
almost a fetish, demanding that students outline with Roman 
numerals or demanding that students think out carefully what 
thej re going to say before putting anything on the paper Demands 
like these will freeze most students, just as they would petrify an y 
writer, and writing and students and the English class activities will 
nil suffer 

Teachers often ask questions such as, "You must remember 

- - . don t }ou? * or * Didn’t anyone ever teach you — - 7 ’ ° r 

Of course, jou had last year didn t you? * or “At your age, 

haven’t >ou learned jet?’’ The blanks can be filled in with 

anj number of words grammar, punctuation, spelling, ways to begin 
n paragraph scnlence structure or anything the teacher can’t teach 
and hopes fervently someone previously has tried to teach Ry 
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employing this doctrine of fallacious assumptions the teacher can 
avoid teaching anything at all-and frighten and bewilder his or her 
students Teachers employing this method usually end up with repu 
tations for having high standards Actually they have neither stand 
ards nor understanding of students or the process of writing 

MYTHS ABOUT WRITING Paul O Dea and Donald M Murray 
have itemized some of the pervasive myths about writing 


O Dea 

1 Students learn to write well by 
reading great literature 

2 Students learn to write essays 
by analyzing professionally writ 
ten ones 

3 Students learn to write wetl by 
studying grammatical analysis 

4 Students learh to write better by 

reconstructing other people s 
sentences - 

5 Students learn to write better it 
extensively criticized 


Murray 

1 Correct usage comes first 

2 Each student paper must be cor 
reeled by the teacher 

3 Students should write a few 
papers but write them well 

4 Students do not want to write 

5 A good reader will become a 
good writer 

6 The best subject is a literary 
subject 

7 Grade levels are significant m 
teaching writing 

0 Students learn best by imitating 
models of great writing 

g You can teach writing by talK 

mg , 

10 You can t teach writing 


ENGFISH DOESNT COME NATURALLY Te |l,ng Wrllmg and 
In two of the most ^hshtful ‘ext® ™ ,, what he means by 

Untaught Ken Macrone defines a P muM write outside 

Engfish 8 English is writing bu ™ ce Undefiled by any human 
English class or the government ser wooden writing as 

feeling Engfish is for a theme (and no one 

the result of an English teacners u 

.verticil rntirnnl 


ie resim ui □ — - — - 

ayden iml These becau i« IheJ" h f' P “ knews -h.t 

nglish teacher bu> spy writers abou * DW# and likes and 

ecause Macrone is about at all) and he 

: is all about (and what it isn 
aspects young people 
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outside English class ever writes a theme— for that m ®' te ' . 

outside English class writes a book report and few would ever 
a five-paragraph paper) Engfish is without personality or purpose 
writing where the two most obvious questions worth asking a 
any writing What kind of person wrote it? ’ and “Why would any 
body care to write about this’ are unanswerable Nobody wrote 1 , 
and nobody really cared to write about it Somebody told nobo ^ 
write nothing and nobody did just that And anybody who li es o 
really mutually exclusive) say what they’ve been indoctrinate 0 
Engfish writing or Engfish writers Engfish writers (these terms are 
really mutually exclusive) say what they ve been indoctrinate 0 
believe m language that is nonhuman robot-like There's nothing 
wrong with the language except that no one ever talked that way 


THE STUDENT 

A college student is much different from a high school student 
because they are on their own some for perhaps the first time 
A student is a person devoted to books or learning This is espe 
cially true of a college student When a young man or woman starts 
paying for an education he learns to get the most out of it 

College educations have become an important asset in today s 
world The college student realizes this and tries hard and some 
times even harder to study and comprehend so that after he gets 
his degree he will be able to put his education to good use 

The theme goes on and on (and it is a theme, not writing) Except for 
pronoun shifts, there is little technically wrong with the paper 
nothing except that nothing is said 

What produces Engfish 7 Writing about topics students don't care 
about topics which encourage generalization in place of first hand 
experience Engfish is writing aimed at the teacher only and designed 
to be read for only one purpose, that of correcting mechanical errors 
Students get used to writing Engfish since it makes some English 
teachers happy, and these students perpetuate Engfish writing d 
themselves and praising it in others 

The following three examples of student writing have been read 
and analyzed by many English teachers and high school students 
Without much additional information or knowledge those teachers 
and students could be pigeonholed as advocates or nonadvocates of 
Engfish on the basis of their reactions 

AMERICAN EDUCATION IS A FAILURE 
From the time of the birth of the United States as a democratic 
nation the education of its people has become incessently con- 
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sequent not onlj for the protection of its future generations but 
of the posterity of the cc oriel Education has become the wealth of 
our nation the backbone and grit of its people Upon education lies 
the attainment of any hodj upon lack of unsufficient education the 
notability of such a body to fall into oppression 

When a power begins to lag it must yield to the fact Dial another 
force is exceeding it So it is with education The down fall is no 
due to haung been surpassed but to the failure to recognize ha 
impending transcendence We must awaken to the realisation that 
American education does fall short to fore^ standards lUs no 
tnn latp to repair the impairment but it must be done immediate^ 
andnot just by a few insignificant individuals but »nfallorlngl S as 

elementary schools to teach th P P of y lhouRh , 0 nd to 

minds to remain concentrate up demic subjects of deeper 

think To establish such a progr f ore ,„ n language 

valuation than health must fmriKim du1te secondary 

By the time American boys and ^ iiho „ pas5 „ 

meatraSaieven the standard ,s lowered for the average pupil 
and for those if any who , for lheir ignorance when 

Then how can the pupils be rep sw.jcd by the child 

the true fault is of the ft^xcLive .tudjmg? The lechers 
whose brain is *>“”8 “* ed „ f „„ r education It is lhc> "ho 
arc the determiners of the n u1l,, y . . Thc t ca chcrmust 

s the standards to which the studen mu „ l0 br ful 

prove that he ,s the sopermr and that "hmb ^ ^ 
filled and then he will 'J ^ ^ „f „ requirement even the 

If education were a privilege . qualifcations With an 

teachers would rank with raw ^ provision by which wc 

education sjstem such . « ” to learo or simply to 

can llliminate those P»P' f " h ° d0 ” „ h o build UP an atmosphere 

- ng strengthen our n„ ns, 

graduates *~ 

when i,c> cm seventeen - -£ highest snd « U- 

instructor as States 

education and 
advancing foreign education 
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DOES ANYBODY CARE? 

It was a fnday m the middle of a hot ,uly m New York city I had 
a hour off for lunch I wen. tn a small roads.de resteron. I was 
eating a small bit sized hamburger that cause a rediculous p 

andalargeCokethatwasmostly.ee nnroar I 

It was about one and everything was like normal, in an P 
was sitting on a red stool next to the picture window that was 

the front of the store . 

I was pearing out of the window in a dase I was stainng 
lamp post it felt good to stair, )ust like sleeping 
1 notices a lady carrying a package She looked about twen y 
and has red short hair She was tall and had a orangish like dress 
to match her hair Suddenly a car drove up and grabed the y 
and forced her in the car She screamed and it appeared that sne 
was being kidnapped I droped my hamburger 1 noticed something 
strange and unhuman Everybody just glanced at what was n a PP e 
ing and kept doing what they were doing I felt a little weird w u 
1 sunk into my chair , 

Then I wondared is everybody mad 7 They all look like cool me 
robots that have been programed only to function and work 

I looked up at all the skycrapers, m sort of a daze and my eyes 
watered at the dingy gray building that looked like a tumstone 
had a frightening feeling 1 was in a gieant semitary and this was the 
resting place of the hold human race Then I fell within my self 


THE STRANGEST THING ABOUT LIFE 
One Sunday afternoon my mother and I took a visit to the hos 
pital in which my little nece were in there were people standing all 
around the big huge window which the new born babys were 
place behind in order that the breath of the outsiders would not 
touch the babys face It seems so strang that the tiny little creatures 
will c\cr grow up to be as big as you or I But the strangest thing ol 
all is that when you arc first born you cry, but all around you smile 
and when you die you smile but all around you cry 


English people liked "American Education Is a Failure" because 
it was profound, used big words, and it was organized They disliked 
“The Strangest Thing about Ltfe" and “Does Anybody Care 7 
because they were brief, undeveloped, and full of mechanical errors 
Non-Engfish people felt ‘American Education Is a Failure’ was 
pompous and devoid of any meaning except the desire for a g°° 
grade The* liked The Strangest Thing About Life and Does Any 
body Care? * because both tried to say something worth saying Even 
the non English people were bothered by some of the mechanics 
errors, but they did not let it obscure their feeling for the sinceritj 
of the writing A particularly revealing comment came from a 
fourteen-} car old boy who liked * Does Anybody Care? ’ When asked 
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why, he said, “That was great Boy. especially that last line It 
sounded like it really could happen, especially getting the hamburger 
and coke . The title really made me look at it I liked the lamppost 
part, daydreaming feels good, and I do a lot of that at school . It 
described everything real good, no fancy words It showed me 
how much people really cared about something-none-a real good 
explanation of the truth The guy telling the story was just like 
anybody else M 

PLANNING THE WHITING PROGRAM Most English teachers 
» an important par. of the Enghsh^rricnlum an 
that some programs dealing with it need to be evolved Teacher! 
often disagree markedly about what those programs should contain 

TEXTBOOKS COMMERCIAL OR TEACHER-MADE Some teach- 
ers^tmd^rnany textbooks u 1310 *^” 1 ^hat students^should^egin^wUh 
simple sentences Alter mastering the' ™ ’L paregraph. to 
to compound sentences, to compl ^ ragrap h essays Other 
three-paragraph essays, and fi y students first work 

teachers and other books have expository, and 

with narrative prose, then mo students even reaching the 

finally argumentative P rose ’ ™ ShU olhe rs argue that students 
apex of writing, the research P P t ing— the mechanics— 

need to learn the so-ca W • rea f„„rk 

and master correctness before it V s 8 ' master the simple sen- 

Unhapp.ly, the notion the. c>“ d ^ s ™ nd does not hold up well 
tence before they move on ldren use comp0 und or complex 

under examination Very „ pranccs and students who must write 

structures as well as sim P e “ wtia t the teacher does not lhat lh ' lr 
only simple sentences will k of tlieir normal speech Like- 

writing is not even an approxim movmg , 0 ascription has a 

wise, beginning with " arratl °" , , nling 15 , combination of many 
spurious logic to it Since metre c f assr oom wntl „g, the more 

different forms The more erUHcial tn (he wrlting program 

right students have to quest on the wor.^ ^ ^ t0 students 

Emphasizing mechanics gi cl grammar equals good 

who may ultimately believe that ^ mastering mechanics as many 
Tug For y studen.s who have U»bh class becomes an 
professional writers have m * ^ w f ltmg they arc lorceiHo 

exercise m --77 “h,p m anywnting any human being could care 

ahoutm.heVas water or reader by teachers but by the 

excellent a textbook is. it was 
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but rather For all classes at a particular grade level ™ 
try No matter how carefully the text is designed, by its own Jiatu 
it will not be entirely applicable, and the teacher mte y an j 

the book will have to ad]ust it to his students, supplement g 
revising when necessary. Some teachers, out of laziness, indi 

or ignorance, force the class to adjust to the text 

If a teacher or system insists on a text for writing ( 
teachers teach effectively without any composition text), pern v 
he would be wiser to look at many texts and prepare materials 
on the best sections or assignments from each After he has se 
years of experience and feels comfortable with teaching an 
dents, he might consider writing his own materials tailore 0 
needs and interests of his students That may sound like bar w 
It is, but if the real aim of teaching is to reach as many studen s 
possible, a teacher written text could be one answer Inexpensive 
cost but admittedly expensive m teacher time, the homema 
teacher-written text does have some distinct advantages the ma eri 
is designed in a way no ordinary textbook could be for specific s 
dents and their problems, needs, and concerns, the material can 
organized in a manner comfortable to students and teacher, an 
material can be taken from many sources, including local one 
interesting to students but too specialized for a nationwide text 


TWO CURRICULUM PROBLEMS AND A SUGGESTION Some 
English departments have developed their own individualized wn 
ing programs that may be aimed at the real needs of real students i 
one specific school However, any departmental recommendations 
on writing no matter how good or bad no matter how sequential or 
cumulative, arc useful only as guidelines Each English teacher has 
his own world — his classroom — and a departmental program JS 
useful only if translated by him into individualized teaching A per 
plexing problem for the department attempting to devise sound 
writing recommendations is the relatively recent mass mobility ot 
many Americans No department or teacher can safely assume that 
a sizeable number of students in any one class necessarily started in 
the local schools Indeed, in many classes the teacher would not be 
surprised to find that less than half the students had lived >n the 
school district Tor more than five years Well intended as a school 
writing program might be then it is difficult to design and viriuall> 
impossible to effect Students insist on moving where their parents 
move to the distress of teachers and curriculum planners 

Practically and ultimately the individual teacher will need t° 
develop a writing program for his students that starts where the> 
are not where they should be and then shows some possibility 0 
taking then further Obviously all this begins with a teacher com- 
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milted to learning about writing to learning about his students, to 
working individually with them at their speed on their writing prob- 
lems, to providing ample opportunities for writing worth the effort 
and to reacting to (reacting not grading) their work 


FREEING STUDENTS TO WANT TO WRITE 

Before the teacher can expect students to engageinthediftall 
and often frustrating act of writing, the teacher uius deve op a class 

wTs am sm - a rr " 

each other model accepting 

How can the teacher do that? By acu g and mora l e 

students as they are. not as they s ° how difficult the act of 

is developed when the teacher 8 h|S stu dents' work, not 
writing can be He must be rea , , . accepting reality and 

accepting their rhetorical Iimila ions ^ effectively Intelligent 

helping them learn £ not Lan simple 

practice in writing is a necessity. 

repetition , t0 f ree students from the 

What techniques can the teacher use 

fear of writing 7 

THAT FfHST DAY The 'f ch “^ds b<! th"ir h fesrs l and worries their 
himself to his students their mood . h wl „ Bnd , he best 

immediate concerns If the he will find not 

opportunities for motivating student E 

one but many writing opportunity bab t y is filled with as 

On that first morning, a new t He might begin by 

many fears as the majonly of h usual Brst-day of-class 

exploring those mutual feeling A™ 1 dld you feel when you 
preliminaries, the teacher ™ gh ' “ * V Did you feel anticipation 
stepped inside the room flu 8 eageniess , dread bore- 

fpar tpnsion, excitement, curl y Vtfas your stomach tigh 

domVDrdyour pulse beat ^ “^3 T« 


may find it a good plan, particularly 
opening line) 
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And here as good a time as any for the teacher to < So I ta«w» 
assignment While his students arc writing how they felt he c ry 

to put into words his own fears and anticipations , . 

After the teacher has read through all the papers he can selec 
several that represent different attitudes and different ways _o! w m 
ing to read anonymously to the class The students mig 
hearing someone else s different way of viewing the same si 
or knowing that someone else had the same feelings that they 
They might also appreciate the teachers feelings of appre ens ‘ 
and might share with him their problems of getting their fee 1 g 
into the right words in the right arrangement Everyone m the gro p 
— the teacher and each student — recognizes the moment ' v ^ en . , 
reads a piece of writing and thinks That s exactly how 1 hove e 
Why couldn 1 1 put it into words like that? Everyone has an inna 
and real desire to share his thoughts and feelings and reactions as 
clearly truthfully and interestingly as possible — a desire to com 
municate through the written word Here then the teacher is 
beginning with a basic motivation for writing 


WORD PLAY To help students realize the importance of selecting 
the right word for their purposes the teacher can provide situations 
for playing around with words sharpening their axvareness of woi 
vidual words their sounds rhythms rhymes and effects on the 
writer and the reader One way to organize this type of word p' 3 ^ 
is to have students think of words that bounce words that ring 
words that are quiet or noisy words that are happy or sad words 
that are violent or peaceful Students could write their ideas on 
paper then read them aloud to the class as the teacher or a student 
writes them on the chalk board As the list grows students will think 
of better words and an awareness of individual words and their 
power or weakness may be instilled 

Another way of playing with words is to dream up various figures 
of speech metaphor simile hyperbole personification Students de 
rive macabre pleasure from making menu metaphors for schoo 
lunches Hamburgers and buns with green beans become shoe 
leather slapped between styrofoam served with worms just emerged 
from cacoons For hyperbole the teacher could use starters such as 
He told a lie so big or I am so tired I or I m so excited I 
could Students can bring the classroom to life by personify jn 8 
furniture objects and special decorations the flag and even the win 
dows and peopling it for a scene from real life The class could then 
discuss together which figures of speech seem most effective and why 
sharpening their perception and freeing their imaginations for som® 

tresh new ways of using comparison 
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REACTING TO LITERATURE An easy method of gauging a stu 
dent s reaction to literature is to read a short story to the class for 
example Ring Lardners Haircut Richard Connell s The Mos 
Dangerous Game Saki s The Interlopers or anything else that 
will provoke student response After reading the story the teacher 
can ask students to write their answers to a couple of very simple 
questions D.d you l.ke the story? and Why did you fed the w«V 
you did? Admittedly the answers may be very brief bu they 'Still 
can give the teacher much information about needed skills and the 
kind 8 of writing these students might be able to do Another method 
m to ask students to react to the tone or mood of a poem or story , or . 
re create the sound in rhythm tone or mood ° 

parody, perhaps by retelling a personal experience parallel in 
mood to that of the original literary work , ass ot 

The following student PJ^ c^e from^ ^ These 

str,s & SnSSS .0 have low ability » l-P* skills 

The day 1 was placed in .he |uven,!cWarf of__.Coua.lis 
sheriff s department for a runna ™ ^ . T j, 1S re q U est vns my own 
Petition (Child m need of My ail, hide 

but 1 had no idea Id lb, .pi » ■■ '“tre were you 1 tell you where 
was disrupted and I fel wildest dreams could not have 

in a place so cold that one o y ^ this case its to bad to be 
imagined it to be a wahty Y . place for anyone who has 

true! Jail is a temble aml most lone me up bcfore , w „ 

to spend any amount of time m i whole hves in these kinds 

let out was that some people spend flf bearing on your 

of places Believe me yourself hut »*a you 

attitude Not so far as to mane yo 

unstable in the way of confmeme , 

The time 1 felt atoue aud EX 

period of six months I saw <my< ^ „ „ you E „ home y»» » 
didn t want to go home 1 thouSM » „ ere a i„ays arguing We 
just end up leaving again M ’Uter Fl „ a , ly ,hc time came 

would even argue for . h8 ““Eg or two The t.me name and w 
when I was going to toll 1>«° » sl[lke me So it end up that 

were "tang 

SSSHSSSSAS;! 
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during all that time m> heart was broken with loneliness I 
hide my loneliness and did a prettj good job of 11 for fmh ' le * 
is until I just couldnt take it any more T was afraid to ask mj 
father to let me be a part of the family again And you know wh 
he said to me He said no matter where you are you 11 always De 
part of my family (boy) 


I am hardly ever lonely the only time I ever felt alone or that lean 
remeber is when I lost or thought 1 had lost my best rtiends 
because 1 stood up for what 1 felt I said that I was not going to DC 
seen with them if they continued the things they w ere doing because 
they were wrong But instead they continued being wrong but 1 
not continue including me in anything That is why you shau 
have many friends and choose them carefully I didn t have any gtf 
fnends then except maybe one But she was not very close So or 
about a week I staged home doing nothing and not receiving an> 
phone calls I felt so sad that 1 called him and told him I was sorry 
So I was included in there plans once more Then really felt lonely 
lomer than ever Because really in a sense I had deserted myse 
I wasnt like that I always had a sick tight feeling in my throa 
and stomach 1 could hardly live with myself for saying I was 
wrong and I was sorry When I wasn t I took alot of courage but 
1 again told them I wasn t going to do something like that to my 
self and that they were the wrong ones I \ as again lonely But not 
as much as before I only took two days and I had other friends 
Good ones too But that slight loneliness stayed with me not from 
losing my other fnends but because I deserted myself 1 still 
think about It some times But I don t like to It s an awful feeling 
Every tune I see him I remember (girl) 


It was one of Ihoes days when anything was sent going right I was 
feeding hay off a wagon when the girl I was going with pulled in 
the yard with her mother she was breaking up with me becuse of a 
little lie I told her (I told her that I called another girl just to see 
how she w as doing but she took it wrong) and tned to kill her self 
Her mom mad us break up becuse of that After they left I told my 
parents about it and they got mad this was when I felt alone all 
becuse of a lie — (boy) 


REACTING TO FILM Another method would involve showing a 
film and asking students to respond to similar questions A film might 
involve students ev en more than a short story especially if the film 
is one new to them Recently some high school students watched 
the film The End o / One which the Learning Corporation of America 
catalogue summarizes as 


THE END OF ONE 

Only recently has man become aware of the need to concern 
himself with the ecology of his earth— to consider the interrelation 
ship of all living things in the web of life In this strange haunt 
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mg almost mystical film the camera watches seagulls soar swoop 
and scavenge for food from a huge garbage dump At a distance a 
lone, frail bird limps haltingly along a polluted stretch of beach 
stumbling dying while his fellows continue their raucous compel! 
hon unconcerned uncaring Through . powerful blend of souud 
and visual images the film recounts the bare facts of a simple 
natural event Yet its interpretation evokes deep reilective thought 
on many levels suggesting a death knell for our environment an 
allegory on greed a parody of life Color seven minutes 

Teachers asked the students to write brief answers on 3 x 5 cards 

sssss 

abilities and the skills they had or needed 

is&svrsSir"”’* 

a definite impact on my ears (Tenth grade boy ] 

from any other a ”“” a 'r‘°*™ if take time to slop and help them 
humans are in pain or dying , , d or something else 

But birds ,ust leave and go on '£ ie glI , , 
not caring about anyone else , )houstl The point of 

The Mm was ok it ”°^ " a ^,l| and not to eat food out of a 
the Mm to me was not to be a seagu 

dump (Twelfth grade boy I ^ to0 , xhe end of one 1 

Yes I thought it was very J * d o[ many more because 

thought was the end of ^ bccause „ r , he 0 ,1 in the 

of the trash and gross stuff they o[ pollution across 

water I suppose .1 was a Mm E 

(Tenth grade gtrl) ^ ^ eat trash So the 

(-* - d ;r S ou thmk There wasoM, 

the birds just 'f 0 f" b ird shows how an outcast can su 


« birds just uiO'edwn^ ^ „ „„ 

■ 'XZ « sv; 


but 
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birds) wore so en S rosscd m themselves end EClImg c "°“8 h ' 00 <1 i" 
other words being greedy, that they wouldn t hel J 
old bird represented someone that needs love and he died bcc 
of lack of it The film shows how selfish, greedy, and sclt-ccn , 
people can distroy themselves and the world around you l 


Yes, I liked this film It made a lot of sense I thought the film 
was put together very nicely The way they kept flashing ac 
all the birds eating trash to that one last bird that represente 
death of all the birds one by one (Twelfth-grade girl ] 

The film was strange in the way that the point was brought out 
It showed that the ones with ambition and strength are the ones 
that survive Either the dead bird was to old, or he was just lazy 


(Tenth grade hoy ] 

I didn’t like the film because I thought it was sad and because 1 
didn't understand what they were trying to say But they filmed i 
good (Eleventh grade girl ) 

I cant say that I really liked or disliked the film It was very 
meaningful and put its points across with stinging reality (Eleventh 
grade girl ) 

Yes I liked the film because the bird died, the bird must have had 
a bad case of heartburn (Ninth grade boy ) 

I liked it cause there wasn t any lectureing in the movie And be- 
cause it was short and fast plus know borring parts (Ninth grade 
boy) 


THE ESSENCE OF ANY THING As John Moffitl's poem “To Know 
Any Thing ’ suggests to really know someone or something, a person 
must become that person or thing That is what a writer must do to 
capture truth in his writing Each person or animal or object or sys- 
tem has its own inherent “thingness " It is important for the studen 
to be able to see clearly for himself that particular quality A cartoon- 
ist who draws caricatures of public figures has this skill He exag- 
gerates and brings to his viewer’s attention the uniqueness of his 
subject A teacher can mention things such as The thing about my 
dog is his hark", or "The thing about the principal is his scowl". 

‘ The thing about roses is soft petals’ or "The thing about a school 
classroom is the SMELL " After using several examples of his own, 
the teacher can then have students write half a dozen of their own to 
be turned in The teacher can then select and duplicate some of the 
most colorful of these to be handed out to the class the next day This 
technique can give students ideas about expressing the essence of a 
thing and the different ways people may look at the same object 
From this beginning the teacher could bring in posters, collages 
photographs, slides or records and ask each student to choose one 
word that represents the essence of each Then, in a photograph, for 
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example, the students can obsen e every detail creating its total im- 
pact-color, form, shapes, postures and expressions of people, 
clouds— and show how each adds to its feeling If music is used, the 
same technique could be followed, with students showing how 
rhythm, instruments, and tone create a total effect Students might 
then want to produce collages or sound tapes of their own, letting th 
rest of the class guess what the ‘'thingness" of each creation was in- 

* C " Another method of discovering essence employs poems lh ™ “ 

SSSHSSSrS 
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Does God make boo boos 7 

To hate — what a horrible verb— 1 wonder if man created it 
A television set reminds me of a gossiping old lad> It sits squa - 
ting with its mouth continually open blabbing for the most par 
continual nonsense What a shame gossiping women or men don 
have buttons to turn them off . 

Do you suppose there s a general psychological truth about peop e 
who drive small cars? 

You can only really hate someone when y ou've really loved 
We ve been told that in heaven there 11 be no pain, grief at all Here 
on earth life would be boring without these things How will we 
ever be able to stand it 7 

There s something really beautiful and pure about a perfectly blan 
piece of typing paper It’s too bad 1 have to spoil all that beauty 
by putting my bleak and puny and stupid words on it 
Why is it that people will readily tell you all their problems, but if 
you try to tell your problems to them, they 11 change the subject 
as fast as possible 7 

Interruptions come easily to me 1 wait for them 
Part of an answer is part of the way you find it 
Is simplicity an escape from responsibility 7 I think so If things 
were cut to their simplest form there would be less things to be 
responsible for But I think it would be dull with nothing to 
worry about After all, aren’t worry and anticipation things that 
keep men alive 7 

When a person is surrounded by a group of people who shed 
friends and promises as readily and often as they do their socks, 
isn t it a good thing to have friends who have “smelly feet 7 
Color is the illiterate’s alphabet 

The lover first fools others He then proceeds to fool himself 


FREE WRITING Free writing, a technique developed at length 
the books of Ken Macrone, provides a kind of warm up exercise for 
writers, allowing them to begin an idea or impression or reaction and 
drop it as fast as they wish Ideally, like journal entries, free writing 
can be expanded into longer papers later, but also like journal entries 
free writing is not limited to topics or ideas that will or must be 
expanded Free writing can begin with a statement or a reaction or an 


impression or some nugget ot an idea Free writing is intended to open 
up the student, to get him writing, and to allow and encourage him to 
write, independent at this stage of any audience If this technique has 
any other contribution to make, it is in developing a student s authen- 
tic voice, encouraging him to be honest in his comments, and showing 
him how to explore the many ways he can look at many topics 

The simplest way to begin free writing is to ask students to take 
out a sheet of paper and start The first time or two. students will 
invariably ask, "What shall I write about’ • The answer is, "Any- 
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Ih.ng at all If a student asks (and he will) TVhat can 1 rente about? 
f Sot noth '”B to say then the teacher can urge the student to begin 
by repeating his question again and again El an the most antagonistic 
student and the most frozen renter can repeat the same words only 
so many times before he will say something else (The world record 
may belong to one student who wrote something like eight straight 
pages narrow lined of one four letter word before he grew bored 
ivith his monomania ) Nobody s interested in absolutely nothing and if 
the teacher really allows and encourages his students to write what 
they want and if the student trusts the teacher enough to let him see 
his free writing the students can and will write and what they have 
to say may surprise the teacher both in its maturity and its style 
The following words comprise one piece of free writing by an 
eleventh grader a student whose teacher had decided he was a hn 
guistically inept basket case 


The — what — the walls crowd in on you in this room anyway 
after lunch they really do If nothing in this class e\er happens 
soon I m going to go nuts That comes from Cotcher in the Rye 1 
think What doesn t come from Sa linger 7 I really don t know I 
really don t 1 m not a Salinger thing a wriggly pin stuck thing a 
thing that Holden can hold on to I like that Holden can hold on to 
Maybe that s what Holden is like me somebody trying to hold on to 
something Don t worry I m going to keep on writing till I get some 
thing down I will I really will Maybe you d like to hear about my 
childhood That s good But I don t want to hear about it What shall 
I tell you about my childhood? What joy! What paint What plea 
sures' What a life 1 What a soap opera' Now lets turn back the 
clock of lime to the troubled jear of 195-J a time of crisis when I 
was hatched if I d been a twin I would have been batched. A wrig 
gly wiggly pin stuck (I was too) thing thriving bawling a what 7 
And here I am today What s mbetween 7 What now’ Still a wriggly 
wiggly pin stuck thriving bawling bigger something a bigger what 
And tomorrow 7 You guessed - if 

Originally the piece was shown to a college professor as proof posi 
live that free writing wouldn t work since it produces junk like 
this 


FLEXIBILITY The teacher should be perceptive enough and flexible 
enough to change h.s daily lesson plan when he knows «> • 
dents ore emotionally involved in an immediate event whether I be 
something of wide interest such as the 1372 Olympic kinings Bn e ec 
t,on a local or school controversy problem - I 
as simple as a change in the weather A teache c n turn this emo 
tional tide into written expression If for example students are angry 
with school board members who insist on a school dress code .he 
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teacher has an ideal opportunity to help students organize a r S umc ”' s 
expressing a particular point of view and intended for a par ic 
audience Students might discuss how emotion and generauza 10 
will not persuade the board members They might discuss what kin 
of arguments the school board might listen to and how they cou 
be most effectively presented They could discuss ways of fin ing 
counter arguments to the board s position Perhaps they might wis o 
present their finished argument to the school principal first to see i 
they can get him on their side How can they sway the principal? Sue 
discussions can produce some of the most effective ingredients o 
writing 


THE COMPOSING PROCESS Put simphstically, the composing 
process consists of placing one word after another until they all ad 
up to something important to the writer But how does the writer 
choose which word goes first or second or tenth? Indeed, how does 
the writer go about writing? What happens when a professional writer 
picks up his pen or sits at his typewriter? 

The composing process is something of a mystery mixed with 
mystical revelation that the teacher must communicate The only way 
he can do this is if he writes and knows the occasional joys, frequent 
agonies, and constant frustrations of the process 


THOUGHT BEGETS WRITING WRITING BEGETS THOUGH T 
If a writer were asked why he writes, he might say, ‘ because I have 
something I want to say and I don’t know what it is until I write it 
He s right he wasn’t being funny, and he did underscore the paradox 
of the process of writing An idea or impression or reaction leads the 
writer to begin putting words on a page In the process of trying to 
pm down whatever it was that he wanted to say, he almost inevitably 
discovers unforeseen difficulties, ambiguities or puzzlements, and 
they lead him to think further and try new words to capture whatever 
it is that he is now trying to say Essentially thought begets writing 
“‘u* begets more thoughts which in turn beget more writing 
Although an occasional writer deviates little from his original pur 
pose audience, voice, or organization most writers change their direc- 
tion at least once perhaps several times often tossing out respectable 
prose and finely-honed words until they discover whatever it is they 
effect writers may write to find their topics to discover 
through writing what they feel or think or know • 


McCnmmoli'l'" w^, d ™ the composing process Is 

NOTE Distingimho I r " 8 * & o£ Knowln S in The Promise of English 

NLrE Distinguished Leclures 1070 (Urbsna IH NCTE.,970] pp 1,5-30 
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Writing is almost never easy for professionals or students it is 
almost never a joy until it ts finished tf then However it can be 
satisfying if the writer feels he has been honest and has wrrtten what 
he truly feels or knows or believes about a subject at a particular 
point in time 


DISCUSSING THE COMPOSING PROCESS One way for the 
teacher to communicate hts understanding of the composing process 
is to bring to class occasionally some writing he has done and to talk 
about why he wrote it what he was trying to say what problems he 
had and how satisfied he is with its present form If every teacher 
were compelled to wear his rhetorical hair shirt at least once a year 
he might be mare humble and almost certainly would be more com 
passionate and helpful in evaluating student papers 

Teachers should frequently take a composition assignment and 
devote considerable time to helping students see the possibilities 
open to them in their writing As suggested earlier the teacher could 
suggest (not demand) possible opening sentences modes of organize 
lion or possible audiences But whatever he does the teacher s;ob is 
to help the students particularly with pioblems that loom in the 
assignment right then 

One exercise that seems baby simple but has many ramifications 
is to put a series of kindergarten sentences on the blackboard or on a 
transparency and ask students to play with the variety of possibih 
ties for combining or altering the utterances One such series recently 
used in a high school is given below 


Gunsmoho is on television 

It is exciting 

It stars James Arness 

He plays Matt Dillon 

Malt is a U S Marshal 

The show is on Monday mghl 

ft fasts one hour 

I have watched it far a long lime 

I don t like it much anymore 


Students usually regard the sentences as dumb Nonetheless they 
often get caught up by the posstble ways they ran he joined together 
Below are listed a few ways students have combined the sentences 
Consul eke is on television and it is exciting and it stars fames 
Arness and he plays Matt Dilion • 

Cunsmofie an exciting television show stars fames Arness pUy^g 
Matt Dillon a US Marshal every Monday night It fasts one 

fr/watched it for n long time bn, I don . hta i it much anymore 
Televisions Gunsmoke the long running Monday night western 
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starring James Amass as U S Marshal Matt Dillon may run for- 
ever I couldn’t care less I’ve watched it too long and 1 don't ever 
want to see it again 


USING THE DICTIONARY AND THESAURUS The dictionary and 
the Thesaurus, two basic tools of the writer, can be introduced in a 
far more interesting and significant way than is usually the wse in 
exercises like the one above because as students try to find bet er, 
more descriptive, more exact diction, they will need constantly o 
check their new words to find meanings and to discover if the word is 
legitimately used and conveys the meaning and mood intended Too 
often, an English teacher assigns vocabulary lists or asks students to 
look up the meaning of a word Unhappily for that teacher and even 
more unhappily for students, few words have only one meaning 
Witness the confusion of the student assigned to find the meaning of 
"peers," as used m * democracy means a land of peers, not superiors 
and inferiors " Peering at the dictionary, he looked irritated and then 
bewildered as he discovered, and reported back to the teacher, that 
"peers" meant titled noblemen 

Obviously, the search for new words should involve a Thesaurus 
Although the Thesaurus can seem enormously valuable to some 
students, the teacher should warn them that there is no such animal 
as an exact synonym for any word in the language Even o, an, and 
the are not exactly synonymous, close though they may be, and one, 
once, and first are not likely to be used in precisely identical situa- 
tions Glancing through the Thesaurus m search of a substitute for 


exciting students will see excitement, and if they persist, excite, then 
excited, and finally exciting Sure that they have found synonyms, 
they may write, “Gunsmoke is warm (or glowing, fervid, swelling 
eart-stirnng, thrilling, soul-stirrmg, agonizing, sensational, hysten 
cal, overpowering overwhelming, piquant, spicy provocative, or 
tantalizing] Thus, just as the Thesaurus can be an invaluable tool, it 
can be a frightful danger One teacher, bored with a student's overuse 
ol very, asked her to find a synonym The student did and wrote the 
sentence. She was an immensely fragile woman ” 

mother exercise that will encourage students to play with words 
and to learn something about the difficulties and satisfactions of put 
ting them together is to have them link an abstraction to a concrete 
Fnp "-I l i! VC ' j r phrase For msla ncc love (freedom democracy. 

r P ,' e ? 15 (bl,nd a warm poppy a hot dog Michele, 
'™ dar[ . Ul ' Prejudice) A lew years ago a raft of Happiness Is and 
Adding n! 50 d r dE y ' S ° students ore used to the linking device 
blank ^ ” Ilnltmg Y ord such os unless or because and another 

If a stnHo i imeS Pr Qvo ke3 amusement and occasional reflection 
If a student originally wrote. Love is Michele he may now write 
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I o\ e is Michele unless she moves away If the student adds to this 
statement an explanation of why he feels this way aims it at an and, 

cnee and chooses a voice he could have the beginning of a paper that 

might intrigue him and his reader (especially Michele) The exercise 
then can he l.ttle more than a semantic game if teacher md slude " 
wish to keep it at that level But writing is an additive process just 
ad IS^ a substantiating and qualifying one and t his exe = 
expanded to add as it substantiates through detail as it qualihes 

original assertion Ultimately students are 

writers know better and ^7,1“ wrtter wonders if a 

to begin with the first word o , sentence isn t available 

better word or a better way of s me un 8 , WBlt un til the paper is 

Rewriting is nn ongoing process that canno 

ended . students in the act of rewriting? By 

How does tho teacher involves ' on (op o[ thal writing 

showing them his own writing satis (ied By discussing sample 

By proving that a writer is no, the student might have 

student papers showsng wher h somelhing more effectively 

tried another word another way ol say g fM wnllng about 

But above all by work and most of us 

m^wiUmg to work hard only on something we care about 

WRITING AND TALKING 

and writing complimenting eh talk But is the 

tag That sounds just like you just en onE , shou!d ,t be? 

written word precisely the sa “ hls speech usually what the 
Although a writer may a PP ro * d llke a human being who cares 
Teader means is .ha, the -"^c. the writer has presented 
about his subject and his eudten important that he is 

an authentic voice He has somc hmg lo y ^ ]US , much 

sssssgsssss 

knows how frustrating it is 
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and place and audience into written prose What is typical of 
speech 7 Redundancies, there partly to reinforce or remind an audi 
ence of a point partly to rephrase a point obviously not yet c ear 
Stalls and delays, the common but unnoticed “uhs” Emphasis 
achieved by raising lowering or slowing the voice for a secon 
More attention to enunciation and pronunciation What is typical o 
writing? No attention to enunciation or pronunciation but close atten- 
tion to mechanics Little repetition, since the reader can refer o 
previous sentences or paragraphs Worry about organization, ® ,n £ e 
structural faults will he obvious to the reader No possibility of t ® 
immediate feedback that forces the author to reveal his purpose an 
be immediately clear Essentially, the major difference between speak 
ing and writing is that writing can be rewritten, tightened, an 
polished remedies denied m speaking 

SEARCHING FOR CLARITY AND TRUTH RHETORIC Although 
it has a long heritage and a lengthy bibliography, the term rhetoric is 
a relatively recent addition to the lexicons of many English teachers 
Aristotle defined rhetoric ‘as the faculty of discovering in the particu 
lar case what are the available means of persuasion ,M0 In classical 
rhetoric often used synonymously with Aristotelian rhetoric the 
speaker or writer was urged to discover relationships and find argu 
ments (mventio), to arrange those arguments carefully (disposilio) 
and to find the most effective style and diction for them (elocutio) 

The term modern rhetoric is likely to be more familiar to teachers 
Even though an occasional English teacher sometimes misunder 
stands rhetoric and believes it to be nothing more than a synonym 
for composition most teachers recognize that it has happily reempha 
sized the duty of the writer to both his purpose and his audience 
Modem rhetoric has led many teachers to rethink and refocus their 
composition program 

DISCOVERING A SUBJECT INVENTION For any writer but 
especially the neophyte, the first and most frustrating state of writing 
is finding a subject and discovering ways to approach and exploit 
it— in essence to find a handle Students quite rightfully object to 
being told by a teacher Write 500 words on anything you want but 
have it in on Friday ' Being asked to write on anything is less than no 
help Even with a specific subject carefully tailored to the particular 
class students may easily feel that they have little to say and nothing 
to write J 


cU“ p " C 7 OMrtSto ' ,e ,ta ” s L »" e Cooper (New York Appleton Cenlurs 
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The teacher s job is like that of classical rhetoricians who were 
concerned with discovering relationships and evoking arguments to 
support a point of view n He must help students discover an approach 
lo a subject without pretending that it is the only one Part of that 
responsibility will be met if the teacher carefully chooses literature 
films and other materials with his students interests and needs in 
mind far these are likely to be the source material for most compo 
sition work 


-Although a subject can be discovered in the process of compost 
tion a teacher can help his students by suggesting ways to limit the 
subject and some alternate ways to discover it One simple method is 
to list obvious topics on the blackboard or a transparency and to dis 
cusss their breath and blandness and the need to narrow or focus 
them Taking a subjecthke football and narrowing it to the football 
team to I m on the football team to sometimes I get nervous play 
ing football may seem an empty exercise until the teacher asks 
students to take a narrowed subject and focus it by making an asser 
tion a statement of commitment such as Kickoff time always makes 
me nervous This sentence could be a good first sentence (or con 
eluding one) for a student s paper At least it is a sentence which 
makes the writer choose specific ideas details and feelings 

Much of the discovery or invention stage of writing takes place in 
discussion As students argue about the pessimism in Shirley Jack 
son s The Lottery or the claim of nineteen year old Sammy in John 
Updike s A & P that it seems to me that once you begin a gesture 
it s fatal not to go through with it or the implied attack on education 
in Yevtushenko s Lies the teacher and students are presented with 
ample opportunities to explore ideas and feelings and to discover 
arguments If the discussion is spirited and the class in disagreement 


there may be reason to write 

Much of what some teachers call prewriting is identical to dw 
covery and invention Of the three relatively distinct parts of the 
composing process prewnting writing and rewriting prewriting or 
discovering ideas feelings and arguments will take by far the larges 
share of time Therefore the teacher needs to devote more class time 
to it allowing students ample opportunity to think about a subject 
and encouraging discussion of the many ways any su jec 


viewed or approached 


iT= 

York Oxford 1985] I PP M Discovery Through Quest onlng 

topics devised bj Arislolte Richard £ £ { sh 30 (Vov ig66J «b- 

A Plan for Teaching Rhetorical Invent < m l Meg* * ons 

34 also develops an Impressive range of topics all 
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CHOOSING AN AUTHENTIC VOICE Because rhetoric stresses the 
wnter and his voice, it has had a salutory effect on many Engli 
classes Bruce Lockerbie notes 


The rhetorical approach to composition stresses the living aspect 
of the written work Instead of seeing only ranks of sentences and 
phalanxes of paragraphs, we hear a speaker Instead of seeing on y 
grammatical relationships and logical patterns, we hear a distinc 
tonal inflection Instead of seeing only words on paper, we imagine 
an exchange of language between two persons a dialogue between 
a speaker and his audience concerning a certain subject These are 
the elements of rhetoric so enumerated by Aristotle, they comprise 
the "rhetorical situation or the ‘ dramatic framework" in a piece 
of writing , 

From the rhetorical consideration, the essential questions regard^ 
mg any piece of writing are these ‘ Who’s speaking 7 To whom 
About what?" These questions require of the reader a certain imagi- 
native flair, a gift for childlike pretense, for the reader must infer 
from the text before him a real, live, flesh-and blood human being, 
the reader must reason inductively the nature of that speakers 
intended audience, the reader must also identify the subject of the 
speaker’s discourse to that audience 12 


No writing has value unless the writer says something he cares 
about to someone who might wish to listen Presumably, the obliga- 
tion to say something worth saying and hearing carries with it the 
obligation to tell the truth so far as possible and the additional respon- 
sibility to find the best examples and arguments possible, to organize 
ideas so they arouse or interest an intended audience, and to find the 
best and most persuasive way to word an idea so that it maintains 
the interest of the audience To bring this about, the writer must de- 
cide precisely what voice he will use 

To illustrate voice, a teacher may give a simple example using sev- 
eral possible ones If a student has fifty cents less than the money he 
needs for a snack ball game, or a show, he might consider borrowing 
from a number of people his kid sister, his mother his father, his best 
friend, his English teacher, or a co worker at his part time job How- 
on er, he would almost certainly use a different voice for each Even 
in this tmial example the students can see that communication to a 
specific audience demands careful consideration of the voice used 


V’,r^i» R ^- CC , L ? cl ‘ erble , The Speaking Voice Approach Joins the Rhetoric 
r^lUnt i«, En 5 l0Urn °J 50 lMar 13071 4U - 12 t-ockerbie s article is an ex 
5*: ,?* l ” tro J uct or » »° the use ol modern rhetoric in the classroom Three books 
L". I " tCr f st S ln rhetorical Ihcory and classroom application are 

wTvlnTSl ' nh T' C ThC ° nCS iOT ^Phcat.on [Urban. 111 NCTC. 

uLi, S rniTr New Rhetorics {New York Scribners 1067) and 
V- Rot* V, intcrowd Rhetoric A Synthesis (New York Holt 1908) 
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The follow, ng paper could be used as the bas,s of a Inna of 
what happens when a wrtter fails to wnte m a vo.ce mterest.ng to 
his audience 

MY JOB 

At 4 30 A M it s time to get up for work I ve got to get dressed 

tare and gross weight . lt s emp ty the 

weigh, is the 

‘°? h “e;^ 

straight the tandem and the sen to ^Th ^ ^ „„„ , bs The 

\z:: s * £*• ^ » “ ,ks cnp,y and can 8,055 

•lach 1 Ss ,0 he weighed and a s^"" & 

machine used to wtlle i the tickets '! ^ time The last four 
ticket I wnte four other eopto ^ , 0WB state Highway 

tickets ere “'>■?“"£ fouH, Sets go to the producer Concrete 
Commission and the oiner 

Materials kdanred at least twice a day When ba 

The scales have to be balance weight bars to the far 

ancrng the scales you have ,u al Von then 

end of the scales so t hat > h ?V ® a ke them heavier Wien 

turn a large screw •'»™ d ^ k perfectly I ean begin weighing 
the tongue of the scales balances y 

,F "h n °and ea . C new cha'rt ^ " nd 
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into the ,ob conf.dentofh.msel 

in the job is the pay 
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To prove that writers especially nonprofessional writers worry 
about a voice and an audience the teacher might faring in severa 
letters to the editor from recent newspapers The letter repnnle 
below reveals \oice arguments and examples and organization 
aimed at a particular audience Students may wish to dispute the tone 
or voice some arguing that the writer is being sarcastic others t a 
he is satiric others that he is being straightforward 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Let Us Taxpayers At That Wilderness 1 
To the Editor of The Gazette 

Im with - - mn percent m his argument (Oct 7 

letter Why Lock Up Area For Only The Few? ) that the Sycamore 
Canyon and Pine Mountain areas should be kept open for every 
body even the owners of four wheel drive vehicles and not just 
for those cfTete snobs who can afford long and expensive back 
pack vacations 

This country was made great by Americans opening up the wil 
demess areas and it is my belief that the Almighty intended that 
man should rise to the challenge and to overcome the desolation 
and the uselessress of places like the aforementioned It is what 
wilderness is for 

I myself have a war surplus Army tank which I have spent a 
gTcat deal of money and spare time rebuilding and it is getting to 
where there are few places where I can run it on my weekends It 
has a 1 450 hp aircraft type engine with open exhausts and it really 
makes the woods ring when I get it to working out through brush 
and trees and over hills I defy any of those short pants bird 
watchers or long hairs to tell me that my tax dollars don t entitle me 
to just as much use of wilderness areas as they think they are cn 
titled to 


And another thing My elderly father is now confined to a wheel 
chiir after o long work life spent in manufacturing special varmint 
killing devices like cyanide shooting guns and spring traps By way 
ol helping to keep smog down he has the wheelchair powered by 
on clcctnc motor After all my father did to help rid this country of 
the p red itory livestock killers (sheep and deer killers too) he 
should certainly now in his retirement years be allowed to go 
out and visit some of the wilderness that he helped make safe for 
these conservation freaks 


'V* Ca V l SpPC,al blackt °p paths be built with our tax dollars 
‘"*°i “ dernM * bkc the Superstitions and the Mazatzals 
5! ,pp1cd ^°P\ c (specially the aged} can enjoy these 
tnl L Z " nul ' 1 be 0 K°° d > d ' a <° some of .hose 

trails in 5mo \ cr3 and P U1 them to work making such access 

trails In order to work out their j „| sentences ■■ 


U Tl e PI oemr Corctle 10 October loro p 7 
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The teacher might ask a class what voice they would use in re 
sponding to this letter a direct analytical one trying to be objective 
and avoiding emotionalism a sarcastic one pomUng out every illog 
cal comment in the letter or a satirical voice There is an infinity 
open to students subject only to the imagination of the teacher and 
Ihe students discussing a response 

PFRRIIADING THE AUDIENCE Students might be surprised to 
P dfscov U eMha" G a.™r„.n 8 , hasical.y 
argumentative writing is persuasive but 

„ve prose attempts to persuade the reader ^ 

happen as the "inter claims * mDmm t frozen m time 

something really did look a p V ^ maant tD j, s see n by 

Reflective or personal writ g ( ^ (hat lha wrlte r s feeling re 

others) attempts to persuad mavbe even worth accepting 

action or belief is worth g olh ™ y a ” „nataotly man, pula. 

Students may object to the id ,, , s l00 cynical but 

mg [or attempting to ^ persuade them to act or 

they should be aware that others a« |q make stu denls alert 

believe or feel differently editorials letters to the editor 

to persuasive tricks in ” e ”Z7 or anything else The teacher must 
television newscasts advertisi 8 manipulated by liters 

also alert students to the ways t y most ]inpor ,ant responsl 

tore or writing or speech This is one abou t manipulation 

bilities maybe the most > m P° k slu dents more aware of the 
from many dilferent exampl ears of forms of communication The 

r u but °" e m “ n 5 

stand the persuasive powe ^ of f co™ ^ ( drftalte responsibil he 

carefully choosing a voice sluden h m ust select a topic end l hmd 

t,.. his writing and the °PP 


teachers deep pei * the oppoi 

his teaching his wn mg rP 5 1 or one similar 

s i“ ;5vs=~ - 

places where interference 
any communication 
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FIGURE 5 1 



The writer s field s'" 

of expenences f *\ 

— The reader s field 
of experiences 

The writer at the \. 

The reader at the 
'moment he chooses 

-moment he chooses 
to write 

I to read 

The writer s / 

message V 

'v The reader attempts 
] to decide the 

J message 

The writer codes | 

his message in terms s' 

of voice and f 

organization ( 

'v The reader receives 

J the message 


ASSIGNING OR GENERATING WRITING Motivation may be the 
most overused word in the educational jargon It is also the key word 
in writing instruction Without some reason to write most students 
will produce the Engfish English teachers so richly deserve The 
question so manv students ask Why do we have to write about 

? ’ is not necessarily a dumb or pointless question The teacher 

should be able to discuss quietly and intelligently the reason for 
any writing although he need not be disturbed if some of his stu 
dents do not share his enthusiasm for the subject 

ASSIGNING WRITING What is a good assignment in composition 7 
Edmund J harrcll cites seven kinds of composition assignments to 
avoid 

1 Av oid assignments that can be answered y es no true false 

2 Avoid assignments that lead to short often fragmentary re 
sponses 

3 Avoid assignments lint lead to idle speculation or that may be 
treated frivolously 

d Avoid assignments which arc vague or which assume knowledge 
students maj not possess 

CokM ncoh e r^ 115 ' % ^ UC ^ posing numerous questions pro 

Avoid assignments which a student may regard as too personal 
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7 Avoid assignments which pit a novice writer against a pro 
fessional 14 

There are at least eight hallmarks of a good composition assign 
ment 

■ sasESgi; 

™ engage the stnden, ,n something 

worthwhile to him . u t, p related to ideas and 

2 A good composition assignment^ ^ class „ readlng , 

materials being used at “ a vie wing films the composition 

short story or studying dia ccls , t0 the work of the class 
topic should ordinarily thase may he the 

Spontaneous topics do i arise i d ^ ^ ex(;epll[jn s rather 

subjects for writing too but t toy * [( ough , „ ot t0 be con 

than the rule S P on,a "^ ' A good teacher plans carefully and 
fused with poor preparation * B 

hopes that the spontaneous happ' s s n hm)ld ^ re , flled th8 knowl 
3 A good composition assig assuming neither too much 

edge and experience of the and difficulty 

nor too little and a! a particular time A 

to challenge students in P B h )p and ammunition to get 
teacher will need to S “PP^ P " and ,o help them conclude 
students going to keep them going 

their work ent will lead students to look spon 

4 A good composition assignment « udience v0 ,ce and 

taneously for a fwnhng may need atten.. n 

Style Specific class Pf° bleI " a mstance or using examples In 
whether related to spelling for m ked out indlv id 

dmdua student writing P'° b,e ™ “^e time consuming nr 
pally Almost no S'mmachmg something to the en 

6 A r a tl d , fn" d and 

ZnLl The sk.,1 should ba ^ «he 

SSEK5-— *""L_ 
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students, not on some textbook's notion of what students need 
and the order of those needs, nor on a curriculum guide clearly 
designed for the many, not the particular 
6 A good composition assignment allows students to experime 
and play with language Teachers can suggest some possiwe 
voices students might consider using or different au ienc 
to seek but at all times, the teacher should suggest, not dictate 
Sometimes, a teacher may wish to assign a paper specmca y 
aimed at a class problem If, for instance, too many students are 
using too many cliches too much of the time, he may also wis 
to write a paragraph like the following to give students an idea o 
the problem 


Any port in a storm was better than nothing and what a port she 
was to me! I had always been known as an artful deceiver but she 
made me feel like a fish out of water Falling head over heels in love 
had always seemed a fate worse than death to me Call it crass 
stupidity or the selling of my soul I found I began to come at her 
beck and call Beyond a shadow of a doubt I was true blue to her, 
and every Tom Dick and Harry ate their hearts out 1 promised to 
remain with her through thick and thin In her youth she was the 
apple of my eye always took my breath away at first sight of her, 
and I blessed my lucky stars to have her But, as time with his 
sickle cut away the years and added on the pounds my pledge of 
love through thick or thin was quite a cross to bear 


Whether the following assignment, accompanied by a discussion 
of the teacher-written paragraph above, would eliminate all or 
even most student cliches is problematical, but it will likely m* 
crease student awareness of the device and make them more 
aware of their own use of it 

Using the following phrases in the order listed below create a 
story 


Between you and me and the bedpost 
abject terror 
blood curdling yell 
death s door 

far from the madding crowd 

bed of roses 

head or tail of 

beginning of the end 

bundle of nerves 

bit off more than 1 could chew 

be that as it may 

devil incarnate 

axe to grind 
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act m cold blood 
one fell swoop 
feet of clay 
safe and sound 
alive and kicking 
all things considered 15 


7 A good composition assignment 

My] be followed by £&«, or on a 
can discuss a paper and g of wjtin g 0 r some 

transparency examining pos solutions The class 

writing problems that may occu ^ of a stu dent paper 

can also discuss the goo same top i C Professional 

written in another 1 . d, “ ™ to student writing but using 
writing works well as a ' 1 ^ studenls instead of 

any professional writer ^ d osks slud ents to imitate lames 

encouraging them A teacner k , fte impossible 

Thurber or F. B Wht.e or Jota g , ve other students 
Using student writing a . p y j, ow to write 

hope that they might learn eve V , (he tetcher should 

8 To evolve a good c °“f , sl1 ?" nr J ess may be too onerous for 
write it himself first ’ Wh. « himself to write the 

every assignment the teache discover problems 

kind of paper students WjU “^cuTthem m class before the 
hkelv to ensue and be able , or giaUs that must be 

assignment or may discover •e h ]f , he teac her writes and 
taught before the papers are comf l e gnments he may 

mrcula.es to hts students several proving h,s ability to 

gam considerable respect^ ^ fallibility sndh.shuma 
^Theteach^himself might even ^rn^dmo severa! 
old technique for evaluab ”*£' dass discussion As a vana 

GEN THAT,NG WBfTfNC ( Meallyjj- ^her that „ 


concerns language ms«», shQrt st0 nes ^ men 

or a short story P°® discussion topics su vvJiy do we all 

The Lottery can P f questioning them characters that 

follow traditions . nstea^ ^ , hE story P|C« „ supp05 ed to 

"arfso^and stereotyped when a good 
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have developed characterization? ’ If one of these questions—or a > 
other question— provokes genuine and spirited discussion, the tea 
could stop, just when students are anxious to keep going, ana asx 
them to write Obviously, the teacher’s problem is to get the discus- 
sion going and to know the moment when students have not sai 
much or too little He should also be wary of overusing the tecn 
mque Recently, a student was overheard to say, "Don’t talk o 
much in this class If you talk and act interested, we’ll have to wri e 
a theme ' Spontaneity is essential for good discussion but spon 
taneity will happen less and less frequently if every discussion exis s 
only as a source of writing topics 

Frequently, a teacher may wish to suggest several writing topics^ 
perhaps graduated in difficulty, perhaps aimed at specific students 
mterests, or perhaps designed to show students the several face s 
open to them If some students discover a topic not listed by tne 
teacher but of greater interest to them, why not let them write on 
that? Personal involvement with a writing assignment is rare enoug 
that the teacher ought to show his delight when it comes his way 

Writing topics come from anyplace and everyplace, wherever the 
class is and wherever they would like to be Literature probably 
provides more possibilities than any other single source Relation 
ships between personal experiences and literature are a rich source 
of composition topics Reactions to current issues, values maintained 
or attacked abstractions related to specific student problems, and 
vocational interests are others Language study is less often used, but 
potentially it contains a multiplicity of topics that can be evolved 
from observations of usage, dialect, local locutions and semantic 
dilemmas Mass media provide opportunities to explore differences 
and similarities in television programs, magazmes films or to evolve 
cntical standards 

In Writing to Be Read Ken Macrorie recommends that students 
observe their worlds for ' fabulous realities ’ those surprising and 
often amusing statements we hear, signs we read, or incidents we 
view that are almost right and normal but not quite Sometimes the} 
are nothing more than the ambiguities injected by a reporter who 
has nodded over a dull story 

k* rs poured coffee in her fur coat 

From letters to the lovelorn I really love her but just can t get 
that letter out of my system You see she is very beautiful and 22 
years old So am I 

From headlines Policemen ordered to stop drinking in park 

Realtors at symposium to have Elm for lunch 

experienced 011 YOU " E ^ des ' ri!s tl,orou gh weekly cleaning— 

Mrs - 


her bra 


- testified she carried the knife that killed Smith in 
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A UN delegate speak, eg to delegates from Israel and the Unde id 
Arab Republic Gentlemen Gentlemen Let us be more Christian 
our comments 

Sometimes, "fabulous realities" are posted for public display 

dr s,gn above ffumitur^ore We lose $10 00 on every sale-Rut 

Sometimes they are incidents or things seen in an ntherw.se normal 
day 

. f.nm Phoenix to Boston waves a 
A young man thumbing a ride from Phoen 

sign. 'Go West Young hhiker wears only a baiter and a 
Another young woman hitcnn.xe 
man's pa,ama pants Wash ,„ 8 ton Irving s headless horse- 

A textbook illustration of Wasn^g ^ ^ a wpl beneath .1 

man has the horse s he , headless horse 

■ Now the headless horseman rides a» , 0 f books arrives in 

,f fhe studenf his. gets ^pnncipal will not JJP- 

raMss-- - scompositm „ 

u clip nut fabulous reahues to true 

“ ^ students more 

anJsurpnsesnrnundthem 

WOMANS TEARS TURN BANDIT SO ^ ^ 

Columbus. Ohm (OTI) [el0I „ed to her «' >” “ “"chnstmas 
Karen Voltz, 27, Columhus afte door, pointed 

parking garage in downtow^ ^ ^ „ pen her 

fjX -d demanded money 
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When she began crying, the bandit asked her if she was all right, 
cautioned her, “Next time keep your door locked," wished her a 
Merry Christmas, and walked away {December 21,1972) 

ROBBERS SNATCH BAGFUL OF LOOT 
Cincinnati, Ohio (AP) 

Albert Lewis was walking to work at the Gibson Greeting Cards 
Co when two men in an expensive late-model car pulled onto a 
driveway ahead of him 

"Give us the paper bag," one man said, pulling a gun and nodding 
at the bag Lewis earned 
Lewis told the men what was inside 
' Give us the bag," the man insisted Lewis complied 
The men made their getaway with some work clothes and a ham 
sandwich (May 10, 1972) 


ROB BANK? HE’D RATHER STEAL IT! 

Huntington Beach, Calif (UPI) 

Police are holding Richard John Lee on a charge of trying, not to 
rob a bank, but to steal one 

Police said Lee broke into a motor home used as a mobile branch 
of the Bank of America and tried to make off with it He managed to 
start the engine, couldn’t get the vehicle in gear, police said, so he 
asked for help from two service station attendants 

The fact that the motor home had "Bank of America” painted on 
it in big letters and it was the wee hours of the morning, "aroused 
their suspicions,” police said, and the mechanics called the officers 
who collared Lee {January 30, 1973) 


THIS CASE IS SOLVED 

Philadelphia (AP) 

This guy handed this note to the hank teller which read “Play it 
cool Put $20 000 in bag I have a 25-hour bomb P S 9 seconds left " 

Jf er ,i_ nn ^ am P er fell to the floor screaming, and the robber fled 
with nothing 

He even left behind the note, which was a serious error because it 
was printed on the back of a telephone bill that contained a name, 
address and telephone number 

"Wn ^? urs ^ ater Terence DeLoatch, 25, was arrested at his home 
dresses a ma ny notes from holdup men with return ad 
dresses, said Detective Capt Thomas O Neill (December 22, 1972) 

R ft l B °nm ROBBERY ATTEMPT IS ONE FOR THE BOOKS 
Buffalo, Okla (UPI) 

musthavesom>n ^ lce ^ ave 1S that the two teen age robbers 
must have gotten the bank rrnxed up with the library 
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"It’s the first attempted library robbery 1 ever heard of." police- 
man Rav Dawson said yesterday 

Dawson said the teen-agers held out an empty pillow ease and 
told the library attendant “Put it in " 

"Put what in?" the attendant asked 

•The money Put .1 m and nobody 11 get hurt'' the youths 

arrested hours later in b J ” k apaI , „„ eomer locations 
partially obs, mated heeause ol 

,C "dTet n .y"o° B o e !u 8 the wrong door. Ihtnlung yon were « 
the bank," Dawson said [February 23. 1973) 

WOMAN TELLER TALKS HER WAV OUT OP ROBBERY 
Buffalo, N V. (UP1) , a biana h of the Marine 

M^indrntwte^emp^anded after a ,e„er gave ,m an 
^Tlm^obbeHiad gone tip' to'the^eller, who was Dot identified, and 
asked for money , . |he wo man teller replied 

"°;t' would-be robber *-*«£»* ’ ~ 

money and handed it over the cou . So „ heie -, your gun?" 

Hemmed and, el, [Peb 

ruary 11. 1973) 

w „0 SAID POLITENESS DOESNT PAY 

New York (UPI) d „nh nothing * £°f about 

A bandit, apparently arme Na t,onal City Bans 

posltton. robbed a branch of the , urn cam e he 

$2,500 yesterday. , ly l,„e and when hi _ Mia 

The man waited P * ld j aS k you a <l ue , " ld i have all 

asked the female the bandit asked. Could 

The teller replied r es. 

your 100s. 50s and 10s . money. , weapon, said 

He fled after she ga j t h e man apparently ^ , was ,t ‘ 

A policeman, who a d the^ he; , be money and * 

“He was very polite, ) 

(August 30, 19721 
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EVALUATING A MONOLOGUE OR A DIALOGUE 

Almost nothing in the teacher's professional life takes more time 
to less purpose than evaluating student writing Students Fear an 
hate it, teachers dread it For the teacher, evaluation is certain 0 c 
time consuming yet it is uncertain that students will rcac v e 
teacher's marks or words or, if they do read them, that they e 
helped To many students, the process the teacher uses in evaluating 
their work borders on the mystical, mostly because too few teachers 
demonstrate their grading principles Students arc often irritated y 
teachers’ inability to answer much less explore, two good questions 
“How are grades given 7 " and ' Why are they given at all?" 

What is the purpose of evaluating student writing? The on y 
sound or sensible answer any teacher can give is that it helps stu- 
dents So why do students continue to question the purpose of teacher 
evaluation? Because too many teachers do things to student writing 
which are not merely unhelpful but damaging to the students and to 
the writing program 

Nearly twenty years ago, the Illinois English Bulletin devoted an 
entire issue to some recommendations for teaching composition One 
especially valuable section illustrated four different ways of marking 
a student paper marking to assign a grade, marking to indicate faults, 
marking to correct (or editing to please the teacher), and marking to 
teach writing and thinking (pages 149-152) 10 

Marking to assign a grade (Figure 5-2) is easy for the teacher and 
worthless to the student offering him no help in his next effort In 
fact, the student is likely to feel that no one really read his pape f < 
and receiving a few papers marked m this way will certainly make 
the student totally indifferent to writing The teacher who inherits 
this student next year is not so likely to have a student frozen with 
fear as one who sees no point in writing for this method of marking 
makes grading an exercise in superficial proofreading nothing more 
The writing becomes busywork activity not a method fostering 
growth in the composing process 

Marking to indicate faults (Figure 5-3) is almost certain to freeze 
students Already convinced that they re likely to make errors and 
certain they were not cut out to be writers students will take one 
ook at their papers and say, ‘told you so They re right Marking 
is way, seeing only faults and no virtues will discourage most stu 
“P*® „ ♦ n ° ne 3n f USed re P ea tedly it will kill any lingering inter- 
nan 8 “ f" 1 "" has Wh ° to be evaluated by a robot 

particularly a robot who deals only in abbreviations Additionally 

Illinois English ^Iletm *43 Tn'r 1 ” 8 30 e[flclent teaching load in English 
quoted JT p “gt '^8 10 /nVu 5 ' Th ‘ t0 “ r ° f ^ 
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FIGURE 5-2 Marking to Assign a Grade 


'One Hectic Day 

T„ .,,,0 this out. I guess I hod hotter b.ek «P . 

Httle Lest »..k e.d, tttaf. T [.teste, me of 

„ girlfriends *sd I. -out up to the .« W [.tests 

decided th.t lnsteed .1 to b.ttl. the tattle m 

the hone Sundl, ye v»»ld laa •** «-“t 

„d b. htm. b» U o'clock So ». got u[ e< •* ** 

nomlop «o ve could h... bt.elfmt b.tot. l.etlnP “* 

finally got away at 7 15 end hadn t been gon 

when 1 enticed there ... ,*« * «' ““ ‘“ l * 

out of the tall pipe ■ motioned It to w, “djhot be Just 

kept on driving »• pu.1 " “ 

and ante ethauat cane out of the tall ,lP* Then « -e.ld.d 

top «... he ...PP.d sod Pot ytf 

... eo bed the. .ould b... thought the-. - 

bonfire there in the motor 

WMdJ U.t 

" , ,„,„t,»o.te..ed...«‘« 

hla head Hone of us 

the, .cold ind. - g”“d 1 »'” *“ ” ‘ 

.to, truck — - — — 

. so Off they vent 

said. So, they vouldn t ml" • 

„ ...at out lo the ddrf£2“““ T 

d .but Ben- 
nothing around us out 

and chirping birds In the tre , dovn the 

u .» • »‘g 

In about an hour ve 
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FIGURE 5-3 Marking to Indicate Faults 


One Hectic Day^. 

, To start this out, I guess I had better back up a 
little Last week end. some frlenda, sy parents, one o 


P 

WeaK 


<3 


Alp V' 
ck‘ 


avrk 

c&y 


my gir lfriends , and 1. went up to the snow Yy parents 
decided that Instead of trying to battle the traffic on 
the way hone Sunday ye would leave early Monday naming 
and be hone by 11 o'clock So we got up at alx In the 
Doming ao we could have breakfast before leaving We 
finally got away at 7 15 and hadn't been gone over. an hour 
when I noticed there was quite a hit of blue BDOke coming 
out of the tall pipe I mentioned it to ny Dad but he Just 
CA]^S kept on driving We passed a Gas Sjation but he wouldn't 
\tf \)J atop, ao about ten nlnutes later the car started missing 
VJ l and more exhaust cane out of the tall pipe Then Dad decided 
P to stop When he stopped and put the hood up the smoke 

was so bad that you would have thought there was a nlnlture 
ci bonfire there_ln the motor 

CAp* ® ad ^ ust sto °d there for a few minutes and shook 

O^C p his head Hone of ua were lntrested in Baylng^l told you 
Azfa he waved a passing car down and asked them If 

Qfdf- they would mind, when going Into the first town, to gej us 
P" a tow truck^as we were having trouble with our car They 
said, "Ho, they woul dn't mind, so off they went 

sat, out in the desllate country with 
^nothing around us but fields, with a few scattered cows 
and chirping birds In the trees 

lour we saw a big tow truck coming down the 


8i 
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FIGURE 5—4 Marking to Correct 



— Last week en<Q son friends, 
my girlfriend', and^I^juent up to the 
decided that instead of trying to bactle the traffic 


■ - 

ye would leave early Monday morning 77uM#U*£J 

and be home by 11 o'cloeV **Ui 8°t up at *1*/*=**? U 

^ 

i | i hnifn'T been gone an hour 

when I noticed ««* «*** COBlng 

•“ •' “■?•«-*» g»” ■’ JSKJ1S 

kept „„ driving V. p....d . 4 * *at »• J 

it tea tloutat Ut.t Ota tat .t«ttd tiajlnt 

^ a. ...1 PU. 1 

■ put the hood upyt^T’ smoke 

■initure 



«, »,d jut acaod that, fat • « “ d •’“” l1 

«. ».« »™ a. ». *■*?*•>- “ 5£ S«> 

so ’’ Then he vavedK'pasaulg 8,ked 

A vauld mind, ««. SO **“ &JU", 

a tor track,..".. «■« »•.«■* t '”" b1 ' ' M }£‘' ^ 

.aid. ^..alda'c lad." » •« 

nothing around us i -' ’ J ' 

«, unr „ .» ■ M. - a "" ' 
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a teacher who scrutinizes a paper in this manner loses all contact 
with what the student is trying to say the distraction (or attraction) 

SisSlSSSSrs 

Through ever kill the teacher has told what ~ (though much 
that is changed might not .have e h might like to 

lI^rwaTo"; J why the 

-S'iSSU.a'sSi r.r.s3,-.- 

writing and thinking (Figu ^ nK in(0 ques „ 0 ns meant to begin 

but transforms most of hi reader This teacher obviously 

a dialogue between dearly demonstrated 

has read with interest h student both , n reV ising and m writing 
by reactions that might help 
future papers 

~ «» co,..™ 

ing suggests a Calvimstio writu P 8 teacher balancing the scales 
elect and the damned unth the h ^ w „ tlng program the 

Correcting puts the teacher at Professional wnlers know 

final authority on all ' he “ nc “',“ bad English teacher who had to 
that no final to Superiority to students would 

Should he asoided Red 

common 

they re is indeed c°romorrjn muc h it MTP* h b fus 

does little for > h \ S, “ d “'bamcal errors are .mpor'™^ pending 
science of the teache writer is trying content tone 

cate ideas or the impres ors a re as impor an b teacher 1 

to students that mechanical e^ uchl o discredit 

diction audience or organization ____ 
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Using split grades for content and mechanics (A/B or C + /C as m the 
fourth method of marking a paper) suggests that the two 8"^“* 
equal But content and mechanics are not equal Mechanical 
serious enough to confuse the reader hurt the content n ' 
are grades for \oice or organization or style or diction or any o 
facet of writing? Carried to its logical extreme the split grade m 0 
be justifiable if it looked something like this 

C/B— /A-/C+/B/B/B+/A/B— / 


EVALUATING AS A MONOLOGUE Just as overstressing the 
wrong things can frighten a student comments which ha\e no mean 
ing or meaning known only to the initiated can bewilder and provi e 
no help Using symbols — sp frag awk , K, R O, C S, SS w w or 
die — and little more may speed the work of teachers It does nothing 
for students Likewise writing enigmatic comments like Oh 7 or Hu 
or Odd* or So? reveals more about the cynicism of a teacher than 1 
does about his willingness to help students Writing comments whic 
sound helpful but are wonderfully vague is another art form some 
teachers have developed The following comments could be written 
on almost any paper and nearly every student would find them 
equally applicable and equally useless 


Interesting but weren t there quite a few errors? 

Often relevant but aren t some of your sentences a little awkward 7 
Viable but couldn t you thmk of some better examples 7 
Meaningful but was it long enough to make your point 7 
Potentially a sound paper but did you always keep your audience 
in mind 7 

Sometimes provocative but some words struck me as meffectw e 
Basically these comments and the first three methods of marking 
papers mentioned previously are all variations on a monologue b> 
definition one sided Students already hear enough of these at home 
or from other teachers For the English teacher who supposedly 
believes m imagination and creativity and learning to give yet another 
series of monologues is unforgivable 


EVALUATING AS A DIALOGUE What might help students and 
encourage them to try again 7 Above everything else the teacher 


lessor ^door ° r3P ‘ dIy l>Ped ° Ut lhe {ollo ' vln g and tacked it on the pro 


disagree with jou because a paper should be graded for ever error 
see i like the idea of scaning the first paper but the first 
Jint out ell the errors Their are better wavs to test for 
that giving a theme 


paper must p( 
understanding 
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should find as rainy things right and good as he possibly can about 
seeking a proportion ol at least three virtues for every 
I r . or problem If a teacher wants to help students learn some 

can accept their writing hm f , hem a , once 

do something about them but not about thirty m , „ 

The aim of or alualing s.^n. writing hke Jhj ^ ^ ^ 

male criticism should be to h P ivhere teaa her an d student can 
weaknesses and to carry on a d S ^ (<nl( , an[I th „k and share 

both contribute can speak and I t ca ^ ^ respK . t Carryl „g 

frustrations and problems .Indents might learn something 

on n dialogue ,s time consuming “ »'““““ suln g ,„ g exchange 
about the composing process 1 a g00 d teacher will want to 

In addition to marginal commen f n „ ,h e praiseworthy parts 
write a terminal comment one pro blems with some specific 

TEACHER VARIABILITY ^“^'“'thock'tomachers bat it often 

grades can vary w.delj Teachers « b ° de ”‘° P 0 grading or 

evaluation with others often no matter how 

marking variability but , SC ™ k , 0 r edu celt More embarrassing y 
meticulously a department works to tea ^ ^ and , ale r ask d to 
a teacher may give a paper on A _ a c A teacher caught in a 
regrade it give the same pap" “ n ® b , uf p or pretend Incons,st “S 
moment of .neons ^“^fumes regdded as personality Meets but 

and uncertainty are somel.ra , to an English teacher s life a \ a 
paradoxically the* arc mb eren^ ^ seem more mpor.a ^ ^ 

Right or wrong a writing P d the teacher u«H « ’ danl a t 

a particular moment 

- — Th '- 
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VARIABILITY IN EVALUATING AND COMMENTING ON FOUR 
STUDENT PAPERS The comments on the four papers below, wri 
ten by tenth graders early m the first semester illustrate the range o 
teachers grades and terminal remarks The topic was 

Assume that it s late in August A friend has been visiting you 
for the past week and tomorrow he or she lca\ cs You decide o 
give your friend one last big day or night When y ou begin to sugges 
some possible activities you find your friend would prefer to c 
surprised You already know that both of you enjoy pretty muc 
the same things Assume also that money is not an issue Having 
made your choice from one of the activities listed below (or any 
thing else youd prefer) write about how you d explain to your 
friend the choice you made and why you d hope both of you 
would enjoy the activity Give enough details or examples to ex 
plain your choice 

(After this fifteen activities were listed but the student was again 
informed that if he did not like anything on the list he should choose 
something else he really would like to do ) 


PAPER ONE 

My best friend is m town frank and I though I would take him 
on a tour of the University oF Iowa campus 
Frank Do you think he will like that 
I think he will 

He is a senior in high school and is very interested in a college 
education 

I think he will be interested in Iowa Because it has a very good 
course in engineering 

He also is a very good ahtletic I would like him to meet some 
of the coaches and players on the football team 

I though maybe he would like to go down to the campus early 
and walk around the grounds and look at some of the Building and 
talk to some of the freshmen teacher s 
Then m the afternoon we will take in a football game between 
Iowa and Notre Dame 

Then after the game we will have supper at a resturant Then go 
home and talk and have some coffee and play some recorders 

en , ave " im a date and go dancing to armar and when 
nlH r!; i u am « 0,n S to have a surprise partly with many of his 
Wisconsin HC <0 SCh ° 01 W,th before th ey mo ^d to Madison 
Do you think he will like this Frank’ 

p\ahintp^th?f re ^ * ourteen tlme English teachers were asked tf 

normallv use l ° grac * e whatever criteria they wouk 

normally use and to write a brief terminal comment or two aimec 
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at the student end intended to help him Although the teachers did 
no* know the student (admittedly a problem since helping any writer 
starts with an awareness ot where he is now) their grades and termi 

merits are gi\en below 

Poor paragraphing punctuation gives reasons 

Sentence trag Incorrect ^ 3ar tram the 

” ° ( • p- 

sra Y p°h C — "°- d p “" c '“ a,,on ,s bad Y °” 

^cTrotTs^ 

lust one to two reasons and de P SM , f , ca „ help yon 

to explain here so come and see me a 

What did you think of 5°"' p £, a o[ „ nlinB , hough you do seem 
This is very bad in ®* er “ 

able to construct a simple men , and you have a lot of 

I like this You followed the as g maybe you re 

ssMStaSajssiMS 

Your dialogue approach « i jP ^ but , m no t really sure w y 
r Vnnw what you re goi g 

you re going to do any of them ^ ^ beaulltul s „d you, relation 
I love this You and y w hatyoudo 

ship with Frank ,s touching n kn w 

paper two we mBld d0 

Jeanne .« go. . £-*£**,£5 * - ? £-££ 
tomorrow before you hke fun ? Just thin ° ever from the 

Eastern Iowa Doesn 0 f them before b s , ate Un , 

could see Oh 1 ve se Mississippi Ri j D f 

air Have you? We could “» » bKfS e,s aim d be fo „ 

varsity of Iowa campus a co l„r I doubt. t hm ^ you 

the trees are begmin^t thmgs , ve didn bcfoiel why 

v: 

You 11 be having s° 

breathtaking No I d0 
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much fun and be so busy trying to see so much ot once you won t 
have the time Money isn t any problem because it docsn t cost 
very much and besides we have enough to take care of it You do 
You really want to go? I m so glad we 11 have so much fun You can 
always remember your last day here because you 11 never forge 
what you see tomorrow I m sure 

Again the range of grades was from A to F with 45 giving an A 
115 B 51 C 2D and 1 F Their comments 

You have a good narrative style in your writing just as you 
speak But sometimes you start one idea before you re finished with 
the last one 

I like your organization and your technique of the one sided 
conversation worked 

Another gushy theme You need to develop your ideas better 
and you use too many stale phrases 

You seem to lack any kind of feeling of sincerity Your usage 
and grammer is very good 

I like that conversational approach but talking and writing aren t 
the same and you need to proofread 
You have shown good imagination and some original ideas But 
the dialogue isn t really very clear because the reader can t be quite 
sure who s talking 

1 m glad your friend wanted to go with you It would have been 
too bad to have such an enthusiastic and well organized day fall 
through wouldn t it? 

I wonder if the theme isn t too limited in appeal because it is 
directed only towards Jeanne The reader feels he s listening in on a 
phone conversation and he s hearing only one side Can you under 
stand that hearing only one side of a phone call could cause some 
confusion for the reader 7 Do you give enough of both sides to make 
yourself and your ideas clear 7 One important thing — you need to 
tighten up your prose mostly by combining sentences It s com 
plicated and maybe you d like to talk to me about it I think I could 
explain it better and help you if you d come in when you want to 
You have a good sense of writing techniques 


PAPER THREE 

It wu Friday the last day of Ron s visit and I was really in a 
iff “thins t° do At least nothing that we hadn t 
but wirti S COt \ rS f, t ^ iere was Packers Bears game tonight 
m ei; ^i l Ved0l J arSea ^ that game was out The only place 
and vou '^ l , Dad out of town would be from Mom 

football samp* 316 a ^ out Swing you money to go to 

Rood time hi* u*# ^ ut 1 wanted to give Ron a real 

only home u 7 After aU tl can 1 hurt to ask If Dad were 

only home he would give me the money 
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Wel, I went to Mom and was about to ask her tor the money 
„rVtPn chp asked ' What are you and Ron going to do todaj i 
^ told her that we were thinking of going to the football game 
and she seemed to hke the .de, un„l I ment.oncd the amount of 

““rdotrl" she exclaimed "do you dunk 1 m made of money 

Ten dollars for ,ust one fnolbaH gam^ ^ ^ ^ ^ m , hc 

I tried to explain that the plovers must 

world and that it was a pro essl °” , . seemg the two great 

be paid After trying to convince her hat ^taemog. l ^ 

ZZ Se W n^m”d St the only 

SdTnd b SCeh^, ,M ' Md 

St 

more She was now saying >« ' Iuc h as this would help 

4 “=.- 

That did it She went straight . 

ticket , , . Ro „ and I saw the Packers dmb 

The game was wonderful k 

Grades included 1M A'»; ‘^nT. 

tngly) that the paper v®l lated^ ^ lcachct .toon * 
money is not an issue ) . use the assignment is 0 ' ueJ . 

and/or lower his P* d £ ^ aDS „crcd by asking « ? „ lhe 

exactly? That <l uesU °” * a il3nti the assignment orthe»l nh o 

lion Which is more imp° m program th > then 

assignment ts the « of '“ shc d If the student s the C ( ^ ^ 

deviates from “ ,T[. e U,ee to change the 0!S1S ”” dlU0 ns Can Kill 
the student should feel t the topic “ ho „ n lcs cn 

(although n teacher jfj ^t to oh,ectto a student wh 

reople” may hare som 8^ Moon5 hols ) 

‘My Feelings about me y 

The comments presented In an orig 

0K Clcvct Your supporting reasons wcre P 


Inal, creative way 
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While this is a good paper it is not the one assigned Money 
was not to be a problem and the paper was spent relating how two 
boys extracted money Stick to the assignment from now on 
It s obvious that you re going to be a great con artist You know 
your mother don t you’ You handle the dialogue very well and your 
work shows imagination It does have a rather flat ending Did you 
just stick that on 7 

This was a well handled paper You re fluent and your writing 
is sophisticated but I thought your ending was too cute 

A beautiful and clever ending The first paragraph catches my 
attention and from then on you give good reasons A good use of 
dialogue 

I m giving you a D because you didn t follow the assignment 
If you paid more attention to mechanics and stuck to the assign 
mcnt maybe you d learn to write 

Except for watching punctuation the sentence structure was very 
good 

At last — a paper where I didn t have to worry about mechanics 
You write very well and the way you snowed your mother was fun 
to read Maybe you didn t follow the assignment but you improved 
it Very realistic The ending seemed a little flat 


PAPER FOUR 

Here lies the remains of Janet Mclaughman and gay remains 
they are its not the gay like at a party but a sober gayatie if there 
be such a thing There she is in her coffin with a broad smile 
adorning her simple face This was the day Janet was to go home 
home being in Ridgewced New York and away from the gay old 
times we had in Cedar Rapids truly the Big Town Ah yes I 
remember well the good times we had together the softball game 
and the cornpicking and the shelling contest And the big day at the 
church barrzare when mama won the blue nbbon for her pickled 
pigs tongues The day before she was to Iea\ e I had planned on the 
biggest and most exciting thing she had seen that being a day at 
the Cedar Rapids Sympathy Janet being a realtive of me liked the 
same thing I do That morning at breakfast Janet had a pale look 
, Cn8U fing hcr whole bod y in a churchly way Instead of 
jv ilklng down the stairs she flowed not like water flowing in a sand 
» ^ rt ' q*v. CI t, CrC i«k k Ut more hkc mollascs flowing down a hairy sows 
u > l° Uch , cd a th,n S on ter P^tc sa\e the coffee You 
hip fJ J sa,d for toda J we go to the Sympathy and yes 
whit nn L S vobns and base volins pianos oh my 

sanilv c t rcd dl y 11 be Then it happed she lost all 

d.tj iu „ 1 ,v' c S !l'rf l ? S , W ' ldly up and down then she 

shall r(*nn>rnt.n f ? ^ , rd °' er P u lp For the rest of my life I 
End b ,hat day f ° r the Suma P»alhy played beautifully 
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Of the four papers this one led to the greatest disagreement hath 

satKii.’i-K-JJKr "Kris 

the assigned topic 

ment given the class 11 ™ y o lhfi P | 0 p,c and write so other 
meaning is obscure to me Site* to me t 
people can understand 

Poor spelling and images ore marvelous I 

“tViV^'c". don t -derstandyour pu.ose ^ou 
punctuate very badly you m,l ‘ e ^ P S |, ck the assignment for 
adjecUves and lhe , s P' ll, " g '' Wntms is serious business so don t 
once and don t try to be funny writing . ( 

be cute You re in the tenth S»de ]( havc ler nb)o spelling 

This is original funny and ^ p,cture almost everything 

but you write beautifully a b avc overdone the humor? 

you wrote But don t you think . you » 'h dom and think 

Some people will ^" ^r^Uy W" 8 herd to misspell 
you re sick You re not but were you 

nil those words or what happened? Im . pprv %e ry hard to visu 
S Macabre°tonet hh ss P e h a ^ VOC ^Q re pleasanL Your endingsen 
alize I hope your next I heme P pity or sympathy 

tence is rather calloused Didnty 

the dead girl? Numerous misspellings ru 

C °"’° ° n b,”rs wnh awkwatd sentence ®”>^ 0 ” 0 * u ' listening 
It al^ youdtdn™ even write on the assignment Wcren V ^ 

ln Your^iapcr dehe* °” y ”(j^ctupse° p g°] * ® reatHn 

years Sometimes I no _,.ir dearly and your 

comes off funny , rn , , hie expressing yours worrying 

Yon obviously have “ “ P uch be desire Me ^ 

panetuetton end grammar leave »> en>mM espressluns 

yet you use stale c j don t use so many tn c e( j it on yway 
language around y ou though 1 hn , ha , „ should 

A rather smart nleck re P bu , ,, seems m m approjeh 

" 

l«med e .Cr.«."b=nye>->»« 
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STUDENTS AS EVALUATORS In addition to teacher-written 
evaluations, a method which can work invoH es the students as eva - 
ators Students ore interested in their classmates’ work 1 / the assign- 
ment challenges them and 1 / the teacher encourages them 0 
honest in their writing After trying student evaluations, 
teachers complain that students spend most of their time carp 
about faults, but lacking initial direction and guidelines, they 0 e 
take the easy way out and emulate their teacher or past teachers a 
teacher seems chiefly interested in putting on a grade, the stu en s 
will put on grades If he seems mainly interested in mechanics [as 
exhibited in his comments on their papers), students will repay 
kind If the teacher tries to evaluate and react and maintain a dialogue 
with his students they may do the same, but encouraging students o 
look at ideas and voice and all the other aspects of writing as a gesta 
takes time and patience 

Perhaps the simplest way to begin is to ask students to exchange 
papers when they have completed a pencil written first draft At tins 
point, the teacher might ask the students to proofread for mechanica 
problems in effect, to act as editor and aid, not competitor 

Once the proofreading stage is past, attention can be directed a 
more important matters Is the content clear’ Does the reader know 
what the writer is driving at 7 Was the voice authentic and human 
Was the organization helpful in establishing the purpose 7 What 
words seemed strong and what weak’ Did the opening words attract 
your interest’ Whatever questions the teacher recommends for con 
sideration or whatever students think important, the fact that student 
evaluations arc to help each other should be established The teacher 
should stress the positive, asking students to find two or three good 
things about a paper for every problem Students also can be led to 
understand that the value of discovering a writing problem lies not m 
finding it but in discussing it with the writer and suggesting possible 
alternatives With that awareness they will take a giant step toward 
understanding the process of writing 


CONFERENCES Ideally, a teacher should confer privately With 
each student about each paper However, with 150 to 200 or more 
students daily, the teacher is unlikely to meet anything bordering on 
the ideal This is why it is so vital to make composition evaluation a 
dialogue rather than a monologue Nonetheless occasional confer- 
ences with students about specific papers that trouble the teacher or 
the student are certainly necessary 

Since individual conferences present real 
?hfcW T Sh ° U,d CValua,e a " d "act to some papers before 
me Class using an opaque or overhead projector Toe often students 
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have no real understanding of the process the teacher goes 'hrmigh tn 

5S r.rr- 2 s? — s - — 

fortable for him and helpful to his students 
CONCLUSION 

Written composition is ,rap “'“^ J° 5® Sal tea'chcr, It can 
sons Taught by a sympatbclrc but rcahsl. to 

lead to cooperation not c ™ p ‘' 1 dc |„|s and uords more pro 
consider ideas more cntica y 0 [ 0 i,) patterns Donald M 

cicely, lo “cate ™„ns.b,l. bos and the opportunities of 

Murray summarizes born me rtbj 
the writer 

1 He discovers a subject 

2 He senses an audience 

3 He searches for specifics 

4 He creates a design 

5 He writes 

0 He develops a critical eye 

Maybe oven more important p °" 

aimed a” ‘partrS?"^, h “^”h and I 

^» b :'::::ri^,ohD 
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deep and extravagant in what 1 wrote so that 1 could find what was 
hidden m me that I had to say » G.v.ng student, amp U 
tunnies to ho free and deep and extravagant should be the aim ot tn 
composition teacher 
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tn react to or think shout 
some questions are used to encourage Lea v,tfs The Writer’s Eye 

photographs and then t °^ C8 “‘, W f | ye f or People A Writer’s Guide to 
New York Bantam 1968 and An Eye for 

Character New York Bantam Havden 1970 A lovely and 

Macrone, Ken Telling Writing ,„ lle r who not merely teaches 

consistently readable text written y als0 h.s Writing to Be 

renting but nbv.on.ly knows New York Hayden, 1970 

Read New York Hayden. 19 Educalion of Youlh in the Cren- 

Mearns, Hughes Creative : Power T ^ hed m 1B29 Meems' book is 

five Arts New York Dover 1959 v te „, ac h e r able to get his stu- 

a elaVsie record of a bnltan. ■”* ' « * =P^‘ ric ' ftf- 1 - 

dents to write even beyond then 'J* Garden Clly , N Y Doubleday, 

and insightful See also his Creoliv 

1925 , _ , orpl i Language Arts Curriculum Grades 

Moffett. lames A Student = en “ r d 0 ^ Ho ughton 1968 At first 

K-13 A Hondhook for TcMheB B lum Moffett's work also gives 

glance a general outline for an togbsh pIDgram 1hal every secondary 

specific suggestions for a K 

English teacher should know Writing A Proelieol Method of 

Murray, Donald M A W" 1 "^ M „ n 1968 As Murray notes in 

Teaching Composition Boston ^ t ^ _ gl( „ „ a skill The book is 

his preface 'The abil y Bc m [ or mation for teachers 
loaded with examples and sp c ds Teaching High School Com 

Tate Gary and Corbett collection of articles on teach- 

position New York Oxford 19 ™ ls avatatl on, style, and much much 
mg writing covers rhetoric ass gn 

more A Synthesis New York Holt, 1908 In 

w rrdV*o>^ 

”' n hc ^ ,hat is 

meamngfid to”the educable man 
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WHY WOULD STUDENTS WANT TO HEAD TODAY? 

How can an English 

apathy and teaching during a i ltera ture ? Even the dull* 

by television and movies justify J , admit lhal reading to 

est or most rebellious students . ro '^‘ ’ 3’ maybe even that brows 
obtain specific information had som / bad gu( |„ er a|ure 

,ng through a magazine or newspaper wasn t J 

any literature? „j„red students like that? The pur- 

What justifications have P rod “ e “ d e rson ' You’ll never get 
pose of literature is to make you works of literature 

into college if you don’t “^because it s going to be on 

You’d better get this .nterpretaUon d _ know , he llte rature I m 
the final test’’ "Poetry is f od '°Ts ”posed to be fun ’ ‘Hera* he 
assigning is hard but literature isn t s. aPP^ ac(;cpt ft., book-.ts 

our English class ’ Don t be alratn you want Every" J 

friends do - ’ Don’t be , jus. as 

equal in this class, and , e acher. they become g 

Students don’t just ignore the effus, >|udcnt! h „e 

embarrassed willing readers out of 

Our past efforts to make w Ibn^, has lvr „ten 
not always been successful As B „d«m 
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been Ihe creation of unwilling readers and enters It could not hate 
succeeded more complelel} 1 

What approaches can the English teacher use in talking to Jus 
students about literature’ What rationale should underlie the liter 
hire program he devises for a particular class 7 What titles cou 
recommend 7 

FIRST AND ALWAYS, LITERATURE SHOULD BE ENJOYABLE 
Literature should be fun m the broadest sense of the word Whj t en 
do some teachers seem afraid to communicate this to their classes 
Didn’t the enjoyment of literature make us teach 7 Obviously, leisure 
reading is fun, but reading Plato's Republic, Swift’s Gulliver s Tnn c 5 
Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury, Eliot’s ’ The Hollow Men or 
Shakespeare’s Othello can be fun if the student is prepared for e 
experience and if he has the maturity to handle the material v\ hen 
the teacher cannot communicate the enjoyment he feels or has chosen 
material ill suited to a class, that is his fault, not literature s That s 
one reason teachers should not teach any literarj work the} can t e 
sincerely enthusiastic about It’s better for students to leav e an} class 
ignorant of poetry or Shakespeare than repelled or bored by either 
Plato. Swift, Faulkner, Eliot, and Shakespeare can be fun to read. “ 
they weren't enjoyable, almost no one would read them The} gen 
erate enjoyment whether read closelv or summer-hammock skimmed 
but fun they are If students want to confront reality or escape realit}. 
literature allows them to End what thev wish If they want to become 
people the} never can reall} be Puzo's The Godfather McCulIe^ 
The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, Bronte’s Wuthenng Heights Hunt s No 
Promises m the Wind, Speare’s The Witch of Blackbird Fond, or 
Platt s The Boy Who Could Make Himself Disappear indulges them I 
students want to know what it’s like to be an alien in a world. Sward 1 
out’s Bless the Beasts and Children, Hamlet, Cleaver s Soul on Ice 
Heinlein’s Stranger in a Strange Land, Wojchiechow ska’s Shadow of a 
Bull, or Neufeld’s Lisa. Bright and Dark tells them If a student needs 
reassurance about man’s nobility and compassion he should try Cer 
v antes’ Don Quixote or Hesse’s Siddhartha or Sophocles Oedipus ot 
Colonus or Saint Exupery’s The Little Prince or Zmdel s The Pigmon 
or Armstrong’s Sounder or Platts Hey Dummy to give him hope 
Reading allows joung people to see what they want to see hear what 
e} want to ear Reading can also challenge and surprise by letting 
students recognize that what they think thev see is not always truth 
but sometimes veneer, what they hear is not always music but ca 


1 Hooked on Books Progrom ond Proof (Sew York Berkley 1968) P “ 
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cophony That shock of discovery is an especially exctling facet of 
reading for students may find what they do not expect suprising and 
sometimes alrnmng visions of truth But whether students are com 
forted by discovering the expected or challenged by finding the un 
expected reading is fun 


LITERATURE AMY HELP ADOLESCENTS SEE THEMSELVES AND 
THEIR PROBLEMS Although many readers are curious about differ 
ent kinds of people most react favorably to books where the major 
character or his problems remind them of themselves and their wor 
nes Students sympathize with literary characters ivho have problems 
parallel to their own and they may learn something about themselves 
in the process They may find to their surprise that their problems are 
not unique through understanding themselves a little better they may 
gain -some understanding of and sympathy for others Through read 
mg young people can find opportunities for self understanding self 
identification and self evaluation The word bibhotherapy was once 
widely used to describe the self identification aspect of reading but 
its concept has been much abused and misused by misguided teachers 
( Helen here s a hook you have to read It s all about this girl with 
pimples and Im sure it will help you j Students may never tell a 
teacher about a book where they found themselves and they may be 
reluctant to discuss such literature but students do recognize (hem 
selves in literature Indeed some literature may shock students by 
teffing them about some facet of their personalities they behevq no 
other human being could recognize or tolerate much less understand 
Characters as different as Raskolnikov in Dostoyevsky s Crime and 
Punishment Trank Alpine in The Assistant Maggie m Zrndel s The 
Pigman Ponyboy m Hinton s The Outsiders Adam in Fast s April 
Morning Louretta in Hunters The Soul Brothers and Sister Lou 
Holden in Salinger s The Catcher m the Rye or Pip in Dickens Great 
Expectations have all brought the joy of discovery and the shock of 
recognition simultaneously to students 


LITERATURE PROVIDES VICARIOUS EXPERIENCES BEYOND 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF SEVERAL LIFETIMES Literature frees 
students to read about other people m other places and at other times 
to see similarities and differences between problems today and prob 
lems of literary characters and to meet a multitude of man s dt 
lemmas moral and physical In effect students can people their world 
through reading as they can in no other way Movies and television 
shows can broaden students Jives if the right one is available at the 
right time but the time may be inconvenient and the viewer may not 
be in the mood Through reading however students can choose when 
they want to visit Sherlock Holmes on Baker Street or travel to early 
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Bolshevik Russia When they choose, students can recognize the ab 
surdity of war in Heller’s Catch-22, Kosinski’s The Painted Bird, or 
Hasek’s The Good Soldier Schweik, the horror of war in Cobb’s Paths 
of Glory, March s Company K, or Trumbo’s Johnny Got His Gun, the 
clash of cultures in Borland’s When the Legends Die, Westheimer s 
My Sweet Charlie, Waters' The Man Who Killed the Deer, Brown s 
Manchild m the Promised Land, or Bonham's Viva Chicano, or the 
effects of love in Head’s Mr and Mrs Bo Jo Jones, Segal’s Love Story, 
Marshall’s Christy, Stolz’ A Love, or a Season, White’s Charlottes 
Web or Agee’s A Death m the Family 

LITERATURE EXPOSES YOUNG PEOPLE TO VAR/ANT VALUE 
SYSTEMS, IDEAS, AND PRACTICES Whatever reading students 
do involves values and judgments, and sometimes the values and 
judgments will please students and sometimes they will antagonize 
alarm, or confuse them Students may question the morality of Miller s 
Death 0 / a Salesman, Voltaire’s Candida, Vonnegut’s Cat s Cradle 
Hentoff's I’m Really Dragged But Nothing Gets Me Down, or Golding s 
The Lord of the Flies Having read these books or others, alone or in 
the case of more mature books with the help of a sympathetic and 
realistic teacher, students may never again be the same people They 
may have had their beliefs altered or strengthened, but they certainly 
will have had their beliefs challenged, and that is healthy intellectual 
activity for any adolescent or adult If a student is not aware of the 
many value structures open to him, he is likely to believe only in those 
imposed on him by other people When he is exposed to many views 
he may temporarily be confused, but ultimately he can take pride m 
the value system he himself has evolved The unexamined life is not 
really life at all, and literature can help students to examine their 
lives and their values 


LITERATURE ALLOWS YOUNG PEOPLE TO OBSERVE THEIR 
LANGUAGE AT WORK In a time when Orwellian newspeak has 
become frighteningly more fact than fiction the teacher has the re- 
sponsibility of making young people aware of the inherent power of 
words Through reading adolescents can experience the beauty and 
freshness of language {or its drabness and sterility) and often con- 
smously or unconsciously they can become discriminating Obviously 
the teacher can develop this discrimination through class discussion 
u s u en s will begin to acquire it themselves by reading widely 
?i V °r Un ^ ^ 000 Na ™y Drew b °° k aflCr ^ 
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express Iheir criticism in the proper literary terms And all that hap 
pens through reading Additionally through listening to good prose or 
poetry on records students can become more adept at recognizing the 
finer nuances of language Only rarely will students not respond to a 
recording of Dylan Thomas reading A Child s Christmas m Wales or 
the poetry of Robert Crecley Donald Hall May Swenson or Galway 
kinncll Students also can benefit visually from \ iewing the ltfera 
lure of short films such as Why Man Creates Nahannf The Red 
flaffoon T\\ o Men find a IVardrobe or Replay 


READING LETS YOUNG PEOPLE DISCOVER A WORLD NEITHER 
ALL GOOD NOR ALL EVIL Through wide reading young people 
learn about man s fallibility stupidity andnobdity Perhaps censors 
fear literature because uncontrolled reading gives students a chance 
to see Iho world s eul and impurity However students have always 
been perplexed by the dual nature of man just as they have been 
perplexed by their own duality and ambivalence Wide reading does 
indeed expose young people to some unpleasant and unhappy facets 
of life Recently Ztndel s The Pigman and Hinton s The Outsiders 
have been highly popular with adolescents and both do present some 
unhappy facts of life but at the same time two highly optimistic 
books Saint Exupery s The Little Prince and Bach s Jonathan Living 
ston Seagull have been widely read Such rending lets a student dis 
cover as many different facets of man as he wishes It also encourages 
him to wonder and question the two major ingredients of real educa 
lion Reading books like Steinbeck s The Gropes of Wrath Swarth 
out s Bless the Boosts and Children Trumbo s Johnny Got His Gun 
Kesey s One F/cvv Over the Cuckoo s Nest Capote s In Cold Blood 
Baldwin s Go Tell It on the Mountain SiJbtoe s The Loneliness of the 
Long Distance Runner or Plath $ The Bell far encourages students to 
question themselves and others a necessary exercise for anyone who 
wishes to learn 


I ITERATURE ALLOWS ADOLESCENTS TO DISCOVER TRUTH 
AND REALITY Although fiction poetry and drama are not true 
they are hes with more reality and truth in them than the real or the 
true It may seem a paradox to young people to discover that literature 
lets them get past facts and actual events to a higher truth For ex 
ample a reader wishing to learn Facts about World War I can go to 
the almanacs or encyclopedias or Defense Department records to dis 
cover what battles were fought how many died or what generals 
were decorated But the reader interested m learning what war vyas 
like or what it did to the people involved in it can read Cobb s Paths 
of Glory Remarques All Quiet on the Western Front or Marchs 
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Company K A reader wishing to understand the depression 
well to read Steinbeck s The Gropes of Wroth or In Dubious Bottle or 
Hunts No Promises in the Wind all of which will yield more truth 
than the true facts of the Department of Agriculture or the Depart 
ment of Interior files The reader interested in mental health can likely 
find statistics galore but Greens 1 Never Promised You o Rose oar 
den Johnson s A Blues I Can Whistle Cyerly s The Girl Inside Neu 
feld s Lisa Bright and Dark or Kesey s One Flew Over the Cue oo 
Nest will yield more truth and reality rinding reality is the aim o 
the English class and of reading as it should be of all life 


READING INTEREST STUDIES 

Very shortly after English became a secondary school subject a 
number of teachers noticed the often alarming discrepancy between 
literature young people liked and literature assigned in schools 10 
find what young people liked to read teachers and researchers soon 
developed simple techniques to inventory student reading tastes an 
during the last seventy years an incredible number of articles abou 
the reading interests of young people have been published Unhappily 
too few classroom teachers know of the studies and have taken ad 
vantage of their suggestions or implications 

One of the earliest studies makes clear the potential value to teach 
ers of knowing student taste 

We must know what our pupils original likings are we must 
share them as much as possible and we must m introducing better 
things point out in them elements enjoyed in former reading 2 

And slightly more than twenty years later Arthur Jordan underscored 
and elaborated on that point 

If we could determine what the child s major interests are be 
those interests good or bad it would be possible to direct these 
forces along lines which are desirable If not directly at least 
indirectly we could connect the school subject with his interests 
and show how it is related to them 1 


Assuming that a reading interest study is based on honest responses 
and represents the tastes of a variety of young people it should give 
the English teacher some idea of the popular titles of the time and of 
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themes or interests likely to appeal to young people Although one 
such study might seem suspect because it sampled a limited popula 
Uon or used a questionable technique for gathering data teachers 
„ ° te lhat a large number of studies using different samples 
and different data gathering devices at different times and places have 
arrived at many of the same conclusions 


AGE One major factor determining reading interests is age A1 
though a student nny pursue one reading interest for example animal 
stories with passion for a seemingly indefinite period of time he is 
most likely to pursue that interest in elementary or junior high school 
He js equally likely to be highly indignant if not hurt or irritated if 
a teacher recommends or requires him to read an animal story after 
his interest has passed That may in part explain some of the diffi 
culties teachers have had in teaching Ammo) Farm to unsophisticated 
or immature students who do not see the story s metaphor Rending 
interests such as Nancy Drew joke books socially significant novels 
career tales or religious books ire more likely to occur it certain 
points in a student s life and depend on the level of the subject milter 
and the reader s own psychological maturity If a young person enjoys 
reading he is most likely to reach a peak of enthusiasm and to read 
most widely sometime in the seventh or eighth gnde After that other 
interests are likely to interfere more end more tuih hi s reading not 
necessarily arresting his interest but almost certainly slowing it down 


SEX The other major factor in reading interest js sex Although clul 
dren may be content to read (he same books or have them read aloud 
somewhere around the fourth grade it is made clear to boys tint they 
need special materials appealing to them Unfair or not after that 
time boys arc not likely to enjoy girls books but girls will usual!) 
read and enjoy boys books Practical!} that means the English 
teacher must choose common reading that will appeal to bojs ignor 
ing Jane Eyre Rebecca Mrs Mike or Pride nnd Prejudice WiUhcring 
Heights works in some classes partly because Heithdiff dominates 
the novel Boys objections to the poetrj taught in school are nt least 
partially the result of teaching poems which seem didactic roimn 
tic mushy or sweet Getting boys to relate to literature is often a 
major problem but it can become insoluble if the hfenture presented 
is incorrectly oriented 


MOVIFS AND TELEVISION Moucs often influence a trader, 
choice of books Dorms the lost foil setts lelnmrn sp > dab bur, I 
on boobs such as Mr and Mrs Do /o Jones and Co Ash Alice base 
pro, ed popular as ha, e books based on lele, I, ion sene, such as CM 
Smurl Mon from D N C LE and Star Trek 
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Although an Enghsh teacher can benefit from readmg several gen 
era! reachng .Merest stud.es * he and h.s students 
if he took his own class reading interest survey Such a lim ' P 
might not produce earthshak.ng results, but it might give he each 
some insight into the nature of h,s students reading All the teacher 

needs to do is ask his students to list the five or ten • book they « 
most enjoyed reading in the last year or so These lists can hip to 
teacher individualize instruction and reading programs and can p 
the teacher seeking appropriate longer works for common r 
That students will list titles inexactly or forget books they very 
liked is inevitable but since the classroom teacher is not looking 
scientific precision but rather for help in his teaching impreci 
should not prevent every teacher from taking such a samp e ev 
year with every class 


PLANNING THE LITERATURE PROGRAM 

How is the teacher to determine where to begin choosing from the 
seemingly unlimited supply of hardback and paperback materia s 
literature today? What shall he include and exclude 4 * * 7 How sha 
develop the material? What methods should he use 7 How and w er 
should he end 7 Even if the teacher is in a school with a carefu > 
prescribed literature curriculum he will still need to determine a 
order and method of presentation Fortunately for most teacher 
fewer high schools are prescribing their literature programs and t e 
teacher may have almost complete choice of what he teaches and how 
he develops his class So where does the teacher begin his planning 

FINDING OUT ABOUT STUDENTS The teacher should find out as 
much as he can about his students possibly by using the studen 
interest inventory mentioned in an earlier chapter The teacher shorn 
have some idea of the leisure activities popular in the area and the 
cultural facilities his students might sometimes frequent He shou 
be aware of the economic level of the families in the district just as 
he should know the dominant political religious and moral climate 
Of course he shouldn t knuckle under but he can avoid inadvertently 
and potntlessly offending some of his students 


4 A comprehensive review of reading interest studies is presented in AUn 

C. Purses and Richard Bpach literature ond tic Reader Research in Response 

to Litera urr Reading Interests ond the Teaching of Lit ernture (Urbana 1*1 

‘.CTT-. ltri) pp rt 1« The one most ambitious reading Interest study is Georg* 
\\ Nonet! • Tie Reeding Inter. sis of Young People (Boston Heath 1350) » 
book no longer usable for its lists of titles but still valuable for its conclusion* 
•rd suggestion 
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ESTABLISHING THEMES Despite school district variations uni- 
versal questions of value to adolescents anywhere should underlie any 
literature program Who am I and why am I here 7 What is my place 
in the universe? Why do we fad to communicate with one another 7 Is 
anyone else as lonely as I am? Why do we hate other people? Why are 
we so cruel to each other? What or who determines right and wrong? 
Is ambition a force for evil or good? 

A literature program can be built on these or other questions using 
materials and teaching methods that appeal to a particular age or 
ability level Obviously, classics center on these questions, but so do 
books with greater adolescent appeal such as science fiction popular 
novels, magazines, rock lyrics, protest essays and poetry, television, 
and movies The universal question of what to do if conscience and 
duty conflict is at the heart of Antigone, ‘ Civil Disobedience, Self- 
Reliance," and An Enemy of the People It is also taken up m science 
fiction such as Hemlem's The Moon Is a Harsh Mistress or Herbert s 
Dune, adolescent literature such at Hentoff s I m Really Dragged But 
Nothing Gets Me Down or Neufeld s Sleep Two, Three, Four, and 
movies such as Lonely Are the Brave, or The Loneliness of the Long- 
Distance Runner 


CHOOSING MATERIALS With the plethora of materials and 
choices available, today's teacher may have more pmb 
ivfiol to use than in dredging up enough materials to keep .a class 
moving It might be wise to point out that a teacher cannot cover 
every work and in any case should not worry about trying to cover 
theTntue literary waterfront How much poetry cou d or sb H b 
handled during any semester is an impossible question to answer, bu 
surely there if some happy medium between M I « 
Evangeline or knocking off twenty five poems o 1 Enuly [ Dtctoson i 
one class period (which may not be the Otympic ecord for number 
poems killed at one sitting but it was a substantiat locid onel 

Teachers can gain support, respect and ^ d ,“=„d 
siasm by involving them in the selection a ^almolsand 
weekly planning However, » ltho ”f b sl ” d ™ kn0 „ y w hat their choices 
what they would like to do they o possible choices to his stu 

are Therefore, the teacher should present p ^ provincial or 

dents Obviously, s,t,den ^ ,[ ||„„ ra g students to parlict- 

myopie, but they should be ! s " Z lead to chaos an evil 

pate in the selection and planning P ^ Rotating what is to be 
to be avoided, surely 'S' 10 ” 0 ® authoritarian class, an evil even 
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thorn to select or recommend some literature to be ex 

mont or sheer pleasure In planning any series of leach.ng l d 
teacher could seek students help in recommending activities ! V 

especially like As the teacher becomes more relaxed with 
he might let the class determine (or assist m determining) cla B . 
and objectives how these goals might be achieved and how e 
or ineffectively the goals are met vrltmB 

Deciding with students how to make learning more exciui g 
different relevant and fun is much more difficult than is a proprie 
decision It is also much more rewarding and students just P ossl 
might begin to care about the class Role playing making video ap 
or films dramatizing constructing collages scripting TV adver 1 
ments bringing in people from the community and making s u en 
aware of the cultural resources of the community bringing m ga es 
from other departments reading aloud frequently all are or s ou 
be part of the literature curriculum and these activities and many 
more might be brought to the teacher s attention if that teacher as 
for student help That students may sometimes be indifferent or ma ' 
provide little help should not discourage the teacher If the studen ^ 
have previously had dictatorial teachers this teacher is going to hav 
to develop a class atmosphere and a class rapport before he can 
expect students to respect each other and take on responsibility 
The six questions below carefully considered and honestly a n 
swered might help a teacher determine what literature he would use 
for common reading 


1 Why precisely is the teacher using this work with these students 
at this time? [The teacher should avoid any justifications base 
on prescribed courses of study use of the class anthology P araa 
tal pressures poor libraries or the needs of uncultured youth ) 

2 What is the effect or impression the teacher wants his students 
to get from the work m question? How will he teach the work to 
get this across without having to tell students what he wants 
What kinds of teaching aids or methods will help? 

3 What obscurities techniques or language problems might get 
the students way? What background or technical matters or data 
are absolutely vital to the understanding of the work? In what 
way would ignoring these matters hurt the work? How should 
these roadblocks be eliminated? 

4 What handles terms techniques or concepts are needed by stu 
dents before the work can be understood? How can the teacher 
approach the technique or concept or term in a way that wiH 
help his students with this literary work? 

5 Must the teacher teach this work? Must it be handled as a class 
assignment or could it be taught in a different way? 
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6 How can teacher and students evaluate their understanding of the 
work in terms of the teacher's (and the class') objectives as 
determined by the answers to items 1 and 2 above? 


ORGANIZING THE LITERATURE PROGRAM 

Although there is no one way and certainly no perfect way to 
organize a literature program, there are six frequently used methods 
that may give coherence and purpose to a block of time Each has tts 
adherents and detractors, and each potentially can he used to realize 
the values of literature to young people discussed earlier in this 
chapter 

THE CHRONOLOGICAL APPROACH Although only eleventh and 
twelfth grade texts commonly fall in this pattern, and a number of 
new hardback anthologies ignore chronology the chronological 
method of presenting literature is the oldest teaching approach It 
began when the study of literature, especially the literature of Eng- 
land, was virtually an adjunct of literary history, and for years nearly 
every high school anthology of American literature began with the 
Puritans, of English literature with Chaucer While there is an inher- 
ent logic in beginning anything at its origins, the logic does not lead 
to sound pedagogy Probably the least appealing facet of American 
literature is the Colonial period and for adolescents the teacher can 
eliminate the word probably Directly after the Puritans come the 
writers of the Revolutionary period (most of whom will be men 
honed or studied in American history class the same year), followed 
by the Transcendentahsts Although a few students genuinely enjoy 
reading Hawthorne, Thoreau Bradstreet or Emerson, surely those 
Writers should not be read early in a course Some chronological 
anthologies have begun with modern American literature and then 
gone back to Puritan times presumably aiming to interest students 
before getting to the really important material the old stuff One of 
the major dangers of these two methods is that they may turn a 
course in literature into one in literary history where writers illustrate 
movements and trends rather than life, life then and now Unhappily, 
some writers and their works studied in eleventh grade American 
literature demand sophistication and maturity more often found in 
twelfth graders and some writers of English literature could just as 
easily be taught in the eleventh grade Some schools have modified the 
chronological approach by studying certain key ideas periods 
or writers, irrespective of their American or English origin In other 
schools, literature of non-Engbsh-speakmg countries has been in- 
cluded 
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THE GENRE APPROACH This approach, focusing on a concen- 
trated study of poetry, short stones, or essays and less 
drama or biography, is especially common in ninth- or tenth g 
anthologies, and now is not uncommon in anthologies for 
grades Again, there is inherent logic in the method Wha 
more profitable than taking one form of literature and stu ymg 
depth and detail? Unfortunately, students may rapidly tire oi i 
many short stories tied together only by their shortness An or / n , . 
students, especially younger or slower ones, poetry should pro a y 
be interspersed with other forms of literature rather than given in 
two or three-week dose Just as the study of chronology can eco jy 
the study of literary history, so can the study of a genre become 
study of literary techniques and terms Important as these may 
when placed m their proper context for students able to unders an 
and handle them they can easily become the vehicle for a deadly ar^ 
rage of teacher questions "Why is the opening scene significan 
"How does that short story fit into the short story tradition I lecture 
on last week?" ' Can you tell me where the climax of the story 
takes place? ’ Some innovative teachers have developed stimulating 
genre units around ideas such as the world of tomorrow or we are a 
in prisons of our own making Other teachers have brought in nlme 
versions of short stories and have introduced an mtra media dimen 


sion to literature Students, and possibly some teachers, may assume 
that a filmed short story is just that, a film precisely like the shor 
story, but the two media are different, demanding different skills and 
different techniques Therefore a comparison of short story and film 
could be salutary For example, a teacher might introduce Thurber s 
“The Unicorn in the Garden,’ Bierce’s “Occurrence at Owl Cree 
Bridge," Aiken’s ' Silent Snow, Secret Snow,” Jackson s ‘ The Lot 
tery," Hawthorne’s "Young Goodman Brown,” or Poe s * The Masque 
of the Red Death", and then compare them with the filmed versions 
While genre studies of drama are less common, mostly because 
the length of individual plays precludes including more than three or 
four in any genre unit, films can bring the teaching of drama to l» e 
Reading and dramatizing plays in class is common using recordings 
helps, but using film brings the faces and voices of real actors living 8 
part to the class Filmed versions of plays are fairly common, f° r 
instance the teacher can obtain Oedipus Rex, Death of a Salesman, 
Night CaGSar * Macbeth, Our Town, and A Long Day s Journey into 


THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL WORKS The Riverside Classics 
editions of many years ago popularized the use of class sets, and 
. 1S " ol uncommon to see sets of The Scarlet Letter, The Bed 
Badge of Courage Hiroshima. Walden, The Martian Chronicles, or 
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The Pearl, more often than not in paperback A one- or lno-week uni! 
allows the teacher enough tune to go into some depth m exploring 
ideas and techniques and for many teachers excited about one work 
that does not fit any other teaching approach, the method can be most 
profitable Students can develop understanding of how to read a 
particular work carefully Perhaps they might first follow and then 
discuss the teacher’s way of getting at the work However, the teacher 
must emphasize that his is not the only approach To do this, the 
teacher might demonstrate several approaches — sociological histori- 
cal, psychological, biographical, archetypal, or didactic — to Stem- 
beck s The Grapes of Wrath, or he might help the students understand 
several handles to use or several entries into The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, The Great Gatsby, The Pigmnn, Charley, or nny 
long work deserving study The choice of work and the ways of get- 
ting into it depend only upon the maturity, ability, and imagination 
of the teacher * The teacher might select long works by these criteria 


1 It should appeal to both boys and girls 

2 It should be slightly above the reading level of the class and 
should yield its ideas and reality with the help of the teacher and 
class discussion It ought to be one students are not likely to 
choose on their own, either because they do not know ft or be- 
cause it looks to be a trifle difficult 

3 The work should be one that is likely to be brought up again, 
preferably several times in the year, one that can be related m 
theme or technique to material the teacher wishes to take up 
later 

4 It should teach something about the process and nature of litera- 
ture, about symbolism or point of view or characterization and 
should be an outstanding example (for the class at Jhjs time) of 
this process 

5 The work should be short enough to be covered within a week or 
two-week block of time If studying it becomes a disaster, the 
teacher may cut it short, jf it is a delight, the teacher might add 
another week However, too much of even the best of literature is 
too much 

6 The work should involve students in a human dilemma and give 
some tentative insights students otherwise might not havp seen 

7 It should bo relatively free from materials which wi I bring 
shrieks of anguish from parents, administration, or school board 
Censorship always presents a problem to English teachers trying 
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to bring life into the classroom but it becomes a particular prob 
lem when choosing the longer work to be read m common 

One major problem always faces the teacher choosing & tang 
for common reading It must be readable and possible for all 
members Since the class may easily range from one student w ° 
never read a book (or so he brags) and reads at approximately 
grade level to another student who has just finished Exodus an 
Rise and Fall of the Third Reich last week the choice of any worK 
appealing to and likely to be read by an entire class is difficult o say 
the least 


THE THEMATIC APPROACH Organizing literature by themes or 
ideas goes back to the 1930s or slightly earlier Less easily struc ure 
than the chronological or genre approaches and not nearly so aca erni 
cally respectable (how many college English departments use e 
matic units’) the thematic approach has vacillated in its pedagogics 
appeal and use It has frequently been controversial its defen ers 
pointing out that it can be used to interrelate several literary forms 
and bring together the skills of composition and literature into a rea 
gestalt its detractors arguing that it too easily becomes amorphous 
and drags together literary works which are bound only m t e 
teacher s imagination 

A teacher using a thematic approach usually begins with a univer 
sal question or an archetype finds a body of literature and film de 
veloping it and integrates writing speaking reading and viewing into 
the pursuit of its aspects Although an occasional thematic unit does 
ludicrously force literature into a pattern it does not fit (a story 
probably apocryphal is told of a teacher who included The Lottery 
m a unit on getting along with one s family) teaching literature within 
the context of an idea or question might benefit both literature and 
students A universal question such as why does man praise mdi 
viduality and practice conformity has been considered by many writ 
ers at many times in many places Thoreau worried about it m Walden 
as did Skinner although differently m Walden Tivo Other writers 
have seen other angles Cervantes Don Quixote Abbey s The Brave 
Cowboy Sophocles Antigone Zindels The Pigman Huxley s Brave 
New World Hentoff s In the Country of Ourselves and Heinlem s 
Stranger in a Strange Land illustrate the point Sometimes a thematic 
unit listed only as a single word or short phrase contains unphed 
?™ Stl ° ns the unknown (What is it’ Why do we fear it’) ' V J* 
Why does war persist? What does war do to humanity’) the world 
! ies ahead of mankind? Why does man try to fore 
see the future?) humor (Why does man need to laugh? What basic 
things make him do it?) A thematic approach is often used in junior 
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HkeX f° H V05 ’ aSM A “ luden,s be “™ more sophislicafed themes 
like the following could serve as centers for the study of literature 
loneliness Buduig who you are the Devil in art forms ambition man 
faces death man faces crises or the city 

A summary of some possible activities lhaf can be undertaken in 
the first week and a half of a student thematic unit may give the 
teacher a better idea of the scope and nature of this approach 

MAN IN CRISES 

Objectives to help the student understand what a crisis situation 
is and how it affects individuals to gam insight into the kinds of 
stress man faces to have the student look at and analyze literary 
characters and real people facing crisis to help the student gain 
insight into his own enses and to show him some tentative re 
sponses open to him 

Books of possible interest to students to be read during free 
reading time probably m the third and fourth weeks after the 
theme idea is clear Baldwin s Nobody Knows My Name Faulkners 
Light in August Fitzgeralds The Great Gatsby Malamuds The 
Assistant Gunther s Death Be Not Proud Bonham s Durango Street 
Updike s ilabhjf flun Segol s Love Story Lees To Kit/ a Mocking 
bird Steinbeck s Of Mice and Mon Keyes Charley Sivarthout s 
B/ess the Beasts and Children Donovan s III Get There ft Better 
Be Worth the Trip Wojciechowska s Shadow of a Bull Neufelds 
Edgar Allen McKays Daves Song Bradbury $ Farenhcit 451 
Hesse s Siddhartha Rawlfngs The Year/ing Fairbaim s Five 
Smooth Stones Saroyan s The Human Comedy Plath s The Beff 
far Park s The Learning Tree T oomer s Cane Code s Fig Tree 
John Griffin s Black Like Me Gregory s Nigger 

Week I The teacher con begin the unit by showing Neighbors 
a nme-minute Norman McLaren film depicting the fight of two men 
over a flower growing on their common boundary line a fight that 
ultimately becomes a war Students in the past have reacted strongly 
to the film some positively and some negatively but few apathet 
ically The teacher can ask his students about the crisis in the film 
and whether it or the following war seemed credible Answers to 
these questions could lead to a student explanation of crisis and 
exploration of what it did to these men and what other enses can 
do or have done to others If the dtscussion goes well it might take 
the whole period if it does not another film The Strtngbean 
Toys A or The Question might be used to get at the idea of the 
crises common or individual large or small facing mankind The 
next day students can consider Richard Cory both as a poem 
by Robinson and a song by Simon and Garfunkel and Mr Flood s 
Party How do people like Cory and Flood differ in the crises they 
face 7 Is there a difference in the tone used to present the crisis in 
each? Does loneliness lead to crises wholly different than those 
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caused by human interaction? After briefly -discussing with the i class 
the nature of the crises in some of the hooks they ml8 “ ™ thc 
free reading in the next week or two thc teacher might discuss the 
different kinds of crises modern (and earlier) man ha ® 
personal professional, romantic and racial— allowing s 
develop the types and to introduce examples they know The 
might then read a short story emphasizing a point of great . cnsi 
for the major character for example ' The Secret Life o 
Mitty.' “The Day of the Last Rock Fight,* “The Most Dangero ^ 
Game “The Short Happy Life of Francis Ma comber," or A & 
the choice depending on the maturity of the students The wee 
might be concluded by watching another perhaps longer an mor 
mature film for example, Nohanm, The House, A Mattero; 
Survival, Geronimo Jones or I m a Man 

Week 11 The teacher could begin by reading or telling the p 0 
of a short story, stopping just short of its resolution Based on is 
students could then discuss the nature of fiction and the presenta 
tion of a character faced with a problem or crisis which he mus 
resolve Students might like to discuss possible endings for the p o 
read by the teacher or to write their own conclusions in a ew 
paragraphs If writing is done the teacher should first preview the 
problems students are likely to encounter, basing his analysis on 
his awareness of his students and their writing needs This exercise 
can present interesting possibilities if students are willing to write, 
for the possibilities of different endings combined with the variety 
of student viewpoints could yield some fascinating papers and 
insights A comparison of the many different ways of resolving the 
story might amuse or intrigue students Plots in miniature can often 
be found in newspaper human interest stories For example 


$0 00 Check May Satisfy Computer 

New York (AP) 

A Consolidated Edison billing computer kept sending a woman 
customer notices that her gas and electricity would be cut off unless 
she paid So 00 

Despite protests to the utility that their figures showed she owed 
nothing the notices continued 

Finally, the woman, who asked not to be identified wrote a 

check for So 00 

The computer has not replied she said (January 30 1973) 

Fat Prisoner Gets Stuck Bars Escape of 64 
Tula, Mexico (AP) 

A prisoner too fat to get through the hole in the wall blocked a 
pathway to freedom for 64 of his fellow inmates in the Tula jail 
Six prisoners escaped through the hole that had been knocked 
Into the wall of the jail yard before the fat one became stuck 
A police spokesman said 71 prisoners were held in the jail, and 
64 were waiting their turn to go through the hole after the fat man 
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who was not identified Three of those who escaped through the 
hole before « was blocked were recaptured shortly aftenvards 
police said The other three remained at large [September 19 1971) 


A thematic approach can easily lead to superficial social or 
personal commentary rather than to intensive study of literature It 
may easily meander and lack direction and students may be quite 
content to wander into interesting byways unrelated to literature It 
may allow a teacher to settle for easy and obvious literature rather 
than the best literature accessible to and readable by students 
At the same time social and personal issues are important to stu 
dents and they are at the heart of most literature Even though a 
thematic unit may include second or third rate material it can also 
include good and great literature Of great importance is a student s 
need to read something he will like and can handle and thematic units 
allow more opportunity for individualizing reading assignments and 
instruction than almost any other method except free rending 


FREE READING Although free reading now often called tndmd 
ualized reading began in the 1920s Dr Lou LaBrant began its first 
large scale use at Ohio State in the milddle 1930s 4 The object of free 
reading is to encourage students by giving them a block of time 
usually from three to five weeks during » vhich their sole obligation in 
English is to rcid Although few teachers who give students free read 
mg time would restrict them to books chosen from a list some teach 
ers do insist that students read only books or limit choices to the 
hooks in the school library However many others place no restnc 
lions on the reading allowing students to read what they will as 
they will when they will The teacher who tries free reading must 
have certain attitudes and should be willing to accept certain respan 
sibihties if he does not his chances of success are slight The teichcr 
must really believe that his students will improve m reading and will 
enjoy reading far more if they choose their own selections he must 
be a reader who is willing to communicate his delight m reading to 
students by serving as a model he must know many books at many 
levels of difficulty and taste and he must be willing md able to recam 
mend books to students that they really might like he must make a 
number of books available to students giving them wide reading 
choices he must know his students tastes and reading interests or be 
willing to discover them rapidly he must work surreptitiously to 
recommend books which might lead to better or more difficult reading 


6 Lou LaBrant An Evaluation of the Free Head"* /* Jen 

ond Tw ehv Ohio State University Studies Contributions to Education n - 

(Columbus Ohio Stale University Pres* 1930 1 
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for his students The teacher must recognize how very one ™ u ® a , * 
supervising free reading is He must be able to bring specific student^ 
in contact with specific books for specific reasons and ]udgi g 
to do that tactfully is no small job Some teachers, most o 
would be unwilling to take on the responsibility of free reading 
criticize the approach as an opportunity for the teacher to loai an 
student to do nothing If exciting students about reading is notmng 
then perhaps it is time for English teachers to close shop es * 
English teachers spend so much time talking about the joy of rea ing 
it may be time to prove that reading is a joy, and that suggests s u 
dents ought to be given time to read in class 

Some teachers devote one day a week, usually Friday, to re 
reading Admirable as this appears it allows little reading contmui y 
If a student is excited by a book begun on Friday, he may, of course 
continue his reading the next day — if he has free time during t e 
weekend Teachers often let students read on Fridays because they 
need time to catch up on paper work What a terrible model e 
teacher is If he asks his students to read while he works, ^°® s , e 
not make clear the difference between the playing student and t e 
working adult 7 

With the growth of elective programs in English, many schoo s 
have begun one semester individual reading programs While they 
present slightly different problems particularly in grading and eva 
uation, they are usually just longer, better developed free reading 
programs 7 


OTHER APPROACHES Two new ways of organizing the literature 
curriculum have appeared in the last few years but both are basically 
variations on or combinations of the approaches discussed above The 
humanities approach interrelates that whole world developing the 
study of a universal question or historical period through painting 
sculpture, music drama poetry, history, and film 8 The electives 
approach, which has captured the interest of an incredible number o 
English teachers m an incredibly short time suggests the restructur 
ing of the final two years of high school English (more rarely the last 
three years) into a series of electives chosen by the students Basical!) 


* W0 exce ^ ent semester long programs see Bruce & 
W Conner Well What Did You Think of It? English /our 
powrr ■ °Ar 1 l 6 ? S 7 12 the Robert Lara bell ‘The Punch is Paperback 

Power Arizona English Bulletin 14 (Feb 1972) 45-52 

ili« n Seler!ir| Cl n " f • rUde# edt,ed Shei,a Schwartz Teochmg the Hurnon 
by evert^ tL T Y ° rk »70J should he consul^ 

oJnot Tlnce Whelher that teachcr evcr P Ian * teach humanities 

an> teaching of an> art” exCellenl su ^sUons for anjone concerned *» 
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the electives approach is nothing more than a series of half-semester 
(usually called mini elective) or semester-long courses The literature 
electives are arranged chronologically Survey of American Litera- 
ture, There’ll Always be an England, The Theater — Then and Now, 
and World Literature by genre Twentieth Century American Novels 
Modern Poetry. Film Study— Film Making and Short Stories, or by 
theme The American Dream, Man and Superman, Search for Identity, 
Literature of the Supernatural, Man in Conflict, and The Future and 
Beyond Many electives defy classification, for example The South- 
west in Literature, Minority Literature, Studies in Literature Indians 
of the Americas, and Sports Literature An elective m short stones is 
obviously genre-oriented, but it can be taught as a chronological study 
of the development of the form or as a senes of short thematic units, 
such as The American Dream in Short Stories, The Id°a of Tragedy 
in Short Stones, The Many Faces of Isolation in Short Stones, and 
Initiation and the Short Story® 


STUDENT RESPONSES TO LITERATURE 

Teachers must be aware that "A novel or poem or play remain, 
merely .nkspots on paper until a reader transforms them into n set of 
meaningful symbols The literary work exists in the live circuit i sell up 
between reader and text the reader tnfuses mte leclual and » 
tional meanings into the pattern of verbal S'* 

bols channel hts thoughts and feelings Ou o Getting 

emerges a more or less organized imag.nat.ve experience Gel ng 
students to transform .nkspots into meaningful symbols and hones, 
responses 1. no mean task : Cn|)0ism shock ed English 

teachers into questioning W 

attempted to discover what met o s . wll0 j, as worked with 

from the teacher's omnipress me y im tho , wll] spread 

rv« fn ente n l r ”a 5 "IribXd lacking aulhor idcnt,- 

■Ta basic book eW 

men! for Excellence in English am ed ‘ d problems o! the 

Schools 19701 A criticism «***“££ ^ mil, on of Pro,.« APEX 
Trenton progem Is Immd in «•*»?»“«*» frvenlnn. Mich Tr.nlon Pebtlc 

ms * bo "' 

™ htmorecExP— » - 

10C8J p 25 
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fication. When asked what the poem is about, the student may strug- 
gle valiantly to respond. Asked to comment upon the literary worm 
of the poem, students are often bewildered at best, terror-stricken a 
worst. They ask, timidly, “Who wrote it?" "When was it wnttenr 
“Where can we find criticism of the poem?”" The danger o e j n ° 
wrong and the difficulty of an educated guess frequently prove too 
great a restraint, and students maintain silence. Silence can indeed e 
golden; the silence of these students, based on intellectual hypocrisy, 
is wooden. 

Fortunately, younger students are often unafraid to ven ure 
opinions about poetry, or indeed about almost anything. Teac ers 
should be aware of the different kinds of responses likely to emerge 
from different students at different ages. Although considers e 
research has been done in this area, 1 * teachers should frequen y 
observe and collect information about different student responses to 
different works. Listening to a tape recording of student responses 
several times might open a teacher’s eyes and might help him to under- 
stand the particular literary and psychological roadblocks that inter- 
fere with his students’ reading and comprehension. 

EXPANDING STUDENT RESPONSES TO LITERATURE 

Why does one reader react apathetically to the poetry of May 
Swenson while an equally perceptive reader waxes ecstatic? Why 
does one reader find the world in the microcosm of Piet Hein s 
"Grooks” while a friend finds them little more than childish jokes? 
Why does one English teacher recognize genius in the poems of e e. 
cummings while another finds them outlandish, badly-spelled, inco- 
herent exercises in non-poetry ? An easy and not terribly satisfying 
but gloriously arrogant explanation is the old cliche, there’s no disput- 
ing taste. However, English teachers sometimes cite that comment and 
devote the remainder of their lives to disputing that of their students. 

Obviously, our enthusiasms or antipathies are products of our 
conscious and unconscious lives Our responses to any stimuli, 
artistic or not, may not be entirely predictable but they are largely 
predetermined. Although students may not yet have had time or 


11 Richards Practical Criticism (New York Harcourt, 1929 ), written more than 
forty j ears ago, may be the single most important hook concerning literature 
Every English teacher should know it and understand it well enough to apply 
It in his classroom teaching 

12 A recent publication discusses several studies and offers a comprehensive 
*fc»n 8r0 J 5hy d" the I° pic Alan C Purves and Richard Beach. Literature end 
Teaching ’rHS e r rCh «M v . nesponse to literature, Reading Interests, and the 
Teaching of Literature (Urbana. Ill NCTE, 1972), pp 1-60 
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opportunity to have many experiences or to know many kinds of 
people they come to a teacher with some fairly predictable responses 
to literature By the time they enter high school many have a clear 
cut and passionate dislike for poetry an entirely different feeling for 
short stories 

If students come to high school antagonistic to learning in general 
or English in particular or if worse yet they arrive apathetic or 
Frightened what can the teacher do to establish the teaching climate 
and rapport necessary to develop a literature program where both 
students and literature win? What can the teacher do to create a 
student response centered literature program where students and 
literature become the heart of the classroom and the teacher becomes 
a helper not an interrupter or interloper? 

Alan C Purves lists the four objectives of a response centered 
poetry program 


1 An individual will feel secure in his response io a poem and not 
be dependent on someone elses response An individual will 

2 An'i'ndmdual will know why he responds the way he does fca 
poem — what in him causes that response and what in the poem 
causes that response He will get to know himse f 

people * s 

the students find literature that aro be cXClJe£ j by what he 

tactile or intellectual reaction *e |Q talk or arguc about 

reads He should be stimulated enoup " )( , 0 bls mvn l,f 0 and 
It to question It to act mrespon e Posters p dure* or music 

to care what other people think about t^ P ^ hc ^ 

chosen because they mig re ? j ht angcr students One of the 

ILesinaton Maw Xerox P 3 > 
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educational horrors like ‘ Our Triend, The Introductory Adverbial 
Clause” or ‘ Genunecting at the Bust of a Great Writer or Outlinm® 
for Fun and Profit,” but exciting films that get to young people 
dents are visually oriented today. With the help of a good teac er, 
literature will eventually touch most adolescents, but film will ouc 
them faster and easier Films may not be panaceas for every pedagog 
ical ill, but they are almost certain to arouse student reaction an 
comment 1/ the teacher doesn’t act as authority, interpreter, and in er* 
loper One wonderful facet of films is that there is no book of fina 
wisdom a teacher can consult to determine the meaning or the way 
to view the film With film, the teacher may have no more knowle ge 
of what the filmmaker meant than the student That’s one good reason 
for using film to begin a response-centered curriculum 

Short stories may provoke or touch the young, if they aren't given 
as just one more assignment Preferably, the teacher should read some 
of them aloud, for students do enjoy oral interpretations of literature 
if the teacher chooses that literature with his audience in mind, if he 
obviously likes the literature, and if he works to bring the work alive 
and to involve his audience He may not be the ideal oral interpreter, 
but he is the only one his classes have As such, he should practice 
and perform Most English teachers are natural-born hams, or would 
like to be, and reading aloud becomes fun for both them and their 
students Some stories he might choose are 

Joseph Whitehill s The Day of the Last Rock Fight,’ the initiation 
of a young and very troubled boy into the world of love, hatred 
and murder 

D H Lawrence s The Rocking Horse Winner a moody mystical 
story about the death of a very sensitive boy, killed by a world and 
a society that cannot tolerate innocence. 

Ring Lardner s ' Haircut the story of a small town practical 
jokester who goes one joke too far, and leads to death 

fames Thurber s The Greatest Man in the World ’ a pointed and 
delightful satire about the American view of the hero 
C D B Bryan s So Much Unfairness of Things concerning a 
student who is involved with a problem of cheating on a test, or 
Irwin Shaw s The Eighty Yard Run the story of a football hero 
who remains a perpetual adolescent while the rest of the world 
passes him by 

Whatever else the teacher has in his professional library he should 
have several anthologies of short stories at hand that contain material 
likely to involve students 14 


Mrriu,'?!" Paperback collections are James Moffett and Kenneth 
Sohn t T, V, " V Y °' k N ew Amenean Library ,966) Dav.d 

lure IS SloTh- J °v",i "i YOrk 15641 Hubert Gold Po.nl of Depur 

1 re 19 Stories of Youth end Discovery (New York Dali 1967) and Eric Berger 
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USING POETRY TO GET RESPONSES But what of poetry? How 
can the teacher read poetry that will arouse his classes? How can he 
develop a student response centered poetry program? How have 
teachers turned students off in the past? 

Students arrive that first day of class preconditioned to hate 
poetrj’ because too many teachers have exposed them to poetry with 
adult themes before students had the maturity or sophistication to 
handle them, because too many teachers have implied that a kind 
of intellectual mystique was a prerequisite to any true understanding 
of the "poet's communion with God and Nature , because too many 
teachers have overstressed the techniques and technicalities of poetry 
and have bored young people with talks and tests of metaphor and 
anapest and scansion and her otc couplets One group of students 
listed these six reasons for disliking poetry 


1 All poems have a ' hidden" meaning 

2 All poems area spontaneous creation 

3 All poems deal with a suitable poetic subject [trees flowers Inve) 

4 All poems have a pronounced rhythm that you beat out with your 

5 All poems have an obvious rhyme scheme [rub dub tub etc ) 

6 Alt poets are "queer ' “ 

How can the teacher bring poems and students together without 
killing either or both? Choosing poems that are masculine and bn 

students to bring in poems they 1 lt ^ j, e 

the teacher should avoid in early discussions of any P°™ 

■What does the poet mean m thm poem ’ ’ the 

notions of what a poem “ ® schew ma t| ers only peripheral 

year, but the teacher should at y techniques of poetry 

to the poem an analysis of the wntej^ ^ Kpencnce conveyed 

h;"; y an n d S lLden^ experiences and responses mi.' 

Best Short Sho^rtlN^ York 

valuable slnoe Us stories are very short old 

minutes to reed number 1SB7 Aurora English Bnlktm 

15 Reported by Ann Vosovic in Ih. Oolob.r 
pp 23-24 
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A poem which might work with boys is Yevtushenko’s Lies. 

Telling lies to the young is wrong. 

Proving to them that lies are true is wrong. 

Telling them that God’s in his heaven 
and all’s well with the world is wrong. 

The young know what you mean. The young are people. 

Tell them the difficulties can't be counted, 
and let them see not only what will be 
but see with clarity these present times. 

Say obstacles exist they must encounter 
sorrow happens, hardship happens. 

The hell with it Who never knew 
the price of happiness will not he happy. 

Forgive no error you recognize, 

it will repeat itself, increase, 

and afterwards our pupils 

will not forgive in us what we forgave. 

Although one young girl was recently heard to say, “That isn t a 
poem. It doesn’t rhyme," most students respond immediately an 
instinctively to Yevtushenko’s words. 

Another poem that has been successfully used in getting students 
to open up is Jarrell’s "Protocols.” Unlike Yevtushenko, Jarrell uses 
words and refers to places students may not know, and at first glanc e 
his poem may seem less immediately relevant to their lives. But it is 
just as relevant as Resnais’ short film, Night and Fog, or the World 
War I poems of Owen, especially "Dulce et Decorum Est.” 

PROTOCOLS 

(Birkenau, Odessa; the children speak alternately.) 

We went there on the train. They had big barges that they towed. 
We stood up, there were so many I was squashed. 

There was a smoke-stack, then they made me wash. 

It was a factory, I think. My mother held me up 
And I could see the ship that made the smoke. 

When I was tired my mother carried me. 

She said, “Don’t he afraid." But I was only tired. 

Where we went there is no more Odessa. 


_ — _ — ..... with Archibald MacLeish, Mark Van Doren said. "To l 

?u!n e tc _ er * seems to me. you must assist them {students] to do this very 


10. In a conversation 


j osaiai mem |stuoemsj 10 uu »»»~ -- - 

thing . . . namely, realize what is in them, because that's the only thing tba* 
matters. You see. a poem is lor the reader finally, isn't it? Surely, it is true tot 
J lu7! der t nd ,S ? ‘ ,nie f ° r an > bod y els e-” And MacLeish answered. "It doesn’t 
E i V.S y% ? ere el f* 1 except in the fflind of the man who reads it at the moment 
“ St - ’ * • Otherwise, it's a document on a page." Warren V. Bush, ed~ 
’ “'f ' 1 Archibald MacLeish and Mark Von Doran (New York: Dalian. 
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They had water in a pipe — like ram, but hot 
The water there is deeper than the world 

And I was tired and /ell in in my sleep 

And the water drank me That is what I think 

And 1 said to my mother. "Now I m i washed and dried 

My mother hugged me and n smelled like hay 

And that is how yon die And that is how yon die 

Reactions to Yevtushenko's poem may ib- 

responscs to Jarrell s poem may ' co cols „ (0 tllBir i lves They 

dents may need some help in re 8 . | dren . t v01ces as stating 

Ku?h d rather P rn 2- ‘ a " d ” ,S “ r ' 

visl0n . I „r narticular interest to young people are 

Three anthologies of particula Smith's Rejections on 

Stephen Dunning, Edward ' £ta dcr othc^Modem Verse, the same 
a Gift 0/ Watermelon Ptckle And O ^ ^ Nf , ed , e Anrf 0|h „ 

Ctlo ModemCm^ end a collection of poems by young people. 
Mod Sod & Glad " 

THE TEACHER'S BESFONSIBILITY IN ^TING « * shmt film 
If the reading of a poem or as J )lkl , ly be because the teacher 

is to stimulate students mtere . (o , he stu denls than talking 

is willing to spend mote time list 8 r $ were m tended to help 
Barrett John Mandcl .' S “’if^den, response but they are worth con- 
collcge teachers tmplement s Wdent^P ^ 
sideration by secondary g 

1 I listen until I hear 
4 1 encmarag^Kitewmiwn among students 

a Nevercallonanybodywhohasuo.volun.eere 

2 Never correct an .n.erpre a.,on gi; ^standing or 

3 Never berate students for lacK 

hard work dominant approach 

5 Never require speeme p j 


Mover rc4 u “'- 7_, n 

—~T , u,, ccott Foresnran 

first in 1566 and the latter in 
elastic Dock Services 
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A teacher may try a poem or short story only to be met by a num- 
ber of responses, all quite different: Can the teacher do anything wi 
so many unique responses? Is that all there is to his job, simply g6 
ting responses out in the open and perhaps cataloguing or categorizing 
them? Alan C. Purves answers that question by noting 

There is a great deal for the teacher to do: 

The teacher must provide each student with as many different 
works as possible. 

The teacher must encourage each student to respond as fully as 
he is able. 

The teacher must encourage the student to understand why he 
responds as he does. 

The teacher must encourage the student to respond to as many 
works as possible. 

The teacher must encourage the student to tolerate responses that 
differ from his. 

The teacher must encourage students to explore their areas of 
agreement and disagreement. 1 * 

Response to literature can often lead to responses in other areas. 
One student might respond to Jarrell’s poem by creating a collag e 
while another might want to dig into histories or encyclopedias to 
find more about German persecution of minorities during World War 
II. Other students might want to produce a slide-tape presentation for 
the entire class, write a poem, make a film, write autobiographically or 
critically, or write about music that might serve as a background for 
another reading of the poem. Oral responses will differ from student 
to student and class to class. Some literature evokes silence. Students 
may never wish to respond openly to it, but they might respond 
through other forms. Teachers often assume that silence following a 
poem, short story, or film means that it had no effect or that the stu- 
dents were bored. If that is sometimes true, it is also sometimes true 
that some things hit students very hard, and it is an unfortunate 
truth that the closer the hit, the slower all of us are to verbalize openly 
about it. Yevtushenko’s poem is much more likely to lead to fa**' 
open, and perhaps vociferous response than is Jarrell’s. 

. »« da V s °f the happy past, teachers may have done a 

better job of teaching the fundamentals of reading, writing, and arith- 


1B. “Teaching Without Judging." College English 34 (Feb. 1973): 023-24. 

lL l tnri ft r°M tJPinC v Moko Love: N ’° ,C9 on ° fiesponsc'Ccntcrctl Curriculum 

(Lexington. Ma u.; Xerox. 1972). p. 37. 

01 ,hc ■■ ■» ^ 
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melic as so many present day critics claim But we have no real 
evidence to suggest that those earlier teachers produced a massive 
number of eager life long readers Therefore teachers might consider 
trying a response centered literature program It has never helped 
students much when the teacher acted as the authority If the teacher 
must be the rigid arbiter of taste or the final word in interpretation 
his students may become his disciples but they can never become 
readers independent of his wisdom The purpose of reading literature 
as is the purpose of education generally is to help and free not to 
impede and enslave And a response centered literature program can 
lead to freedom and education 


RESPONDING CRITICALLY TO LITERATURE 

Although a teacher must be concerned with creating a class atmos 
phere where students feel free to respond honestly to any literary 
work, sooner or later he will want to take h.s students past the imme 
diate-response stage tn wh.ch the baste questions they will need to 
answer arc What is my response’ and Why do I respond tha 
way? Tha teacher will hope to introduce one further question What 
does the author do to make me respond this way? WWh the : teacher 
may not wish to produce literary critics he will "t, ant i stud ent s to 
come more and more cn.tcal of the read, ng they do 'noeou cf Engh , 
class Analytical and cr.tical growth may come stovv'y b“t he 
acting compassionately and cautiously can help that growth 

BEGINNING WHERE STUDENTS ARE The educational be 

SS3ES5SS3 

?hTca“. r p r “, d Inde"d y "question ehnos, anyone asks 
about fichon is What s it about? 

HELPING STUDENTS TO GO “ B J"d"of 
any literary work as lb ° se ? ! an !"l r or wlt h s l lg ht teacher direction 
sible to separate entirely hut alo or form if such a 

students can look carefully at °; P more „„derstandable 

look will help to make the story p y anc j place of Haw 

interesting and relevant Students ignore the mm an P ^ ^ 
thorne s Young Goodman Brown .t the and place will 
Time and place or rather the lack or attem ^ 

significantly affect Shirley J ac ® sound all too reminiscent of the 

If questions hke those givmt bel antholagies 

study questions in all too ma y b 
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that does not dimmish their importance so much as it questions their 
form Teachers must have these questions in mind, although whether 
they will ever use them, m this form or another, will depend entire y 
on the direction and excitement of a particular discussion 
Where does the story take place 7 What time of day is it 7 W a 
season 7 What year or approximate year 7 Are there particular weat er 
conditions — sun, storm gloom, humidity, chill, wind — that mig 
influence the atmosphere of the story 7 (Does a tragic death occur on 
a bright cloudless day when all should be right with the world, as in 
Robert Frost’s ’Out, Out — ■’ 7 ) What is the situation at the time the 
action begins Is there some vital background information given 7 D° es 
the setting act only as a reinforcement for what develops, or does i 
influence or directly affect what happens 7 Could the story have 
occurred in a different place and time or did it have to have this set 
ting (as perhaps m a story like ‘ The Most Dangerous Game 1 by 
Richard Connell or a novel like William Golding’s Lord of the FhesJ 
Does the setting foreshadow the action (as in both the stories just 
mentioned)? 

What are the conflicts in the story 7 These may be both internal 
and external, conflicts such as that between a character’s conscience 


and his feeling of duty, or those between two characters such as a 
father and his son A person may struggle against society, as di 
Hester Prynne in The Scarlet Letter, or he may struggle against nature 
(see Jack London’s To Build a Fire”), or against the gods or fate 
(Oedipus Rex) 

From what point of view is the story seen, and how does that point 
of view affect the story? Does the reader see events through the eyes 
of an outside observer, a character, through those of the first person 
narrator, or does the author choose to be omniscient, entering each 
character s mind and at the same time adding the comments of an 
outside observer 7 What advantages and disadvantages does the 
chosen point of view have? What would have happened to the story 
had it been told from a different point of view 7 
Characters in the story may be fully developed into living, breath 
ing people, they may be flat or typed, exemplifying only the particular 
aspect of character the author wants to emphasize the characters may 
dc portrayed as representatives of universal types Students need 

to analyze how each character is described what he says what others 
say about him, how he interacts with others in the story why he 
behaves as he does what motivates him either to act or not to act 
"‘I !, 0Qn f Ct 3 patlern for cach character Once the 
\ SC .\. d °i CS h £ behave accor dmg to expectation 7 If not 
staners? n™ C ^°j 3 bc explained by some unusual set of circum 
characters? 00 ’ " ' f - V "‘ ,h and carc "' hal h W ens 10 ' 
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The theme of a work of literature may be fairly obvious or quite 
obscure Therefore less experienced readers should begin with a 
selection in which theme is easily determined through a series of well 
directed* questions If students consider the setting ; the conM.he 
characters and what happens m the story f w ? has , he author 

what is he saying about it? sUcs of an author s style is 

Teaching students to observe characteristics o^t an ^ ^ 

sometimes helpful in developing include the length and 

considered ,n the a “ ,hor = “f"" 'if 5?= amount of description 
arrangement of sentences and p g P . ll0n _ lt begins here is 
and dialogue the form or s ap d the d , c tion (formal infor 

here a. the m.ddle and here aUh end^th. ^ rf symbol , sm hls 
mal) the figures of speei =h ^recu ' 8 chronological narra 

ILLUSTRATING CRITICAL RMDJJTC Studen, wdn-mora 
about the process of critical ex hat understanding and 

frequently .Uus.rales how it Is done an^ exarmned d 
enjoyment might result , , ,j u! wor k the easier it is to handle 

need to bo long indeed the short r the wo, _ us] „ g , slory 

^“ p8,h 

the cemetery path 

, Ivan was a timid little tomedf" =' ■ ^ bar 

or sometimes Chicken walked a mile around the i cem i 

money No one lieute nant winked 

cemetery . coU tdn t believe it m t to 
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sword is in the ground — five gold rubles for you " Ivan took the 
sword The men drank a toast and laughed at Ivan 

7 The wind howled around Ivan as he closed the door of the bar 
The cold was as sharp as a knife Ivan buttoned his long coat, which 
almost touched the ground He could hear the lieutenant’s voice, 
louder than the rest, yelling after him "Five rubles, Pigeon, if you 
livel ' 

8 Ivan pushed the cemetery gate open The darkness was terrible 
He was afraid The wind was cruel and the sword was like ice in 
his hands Ivan shivered under the long thick coat and started to 
run toward the middle of the cemetery 

9 He saw the large tomb He kneeled cold and afraid He drove 
the sword between his knees into the hard ground 

10 Ivan started to get up from his knees, but he could not move 
Something held him Ivan pulled and tugged and tried to get away 
but something still would not let him move forward Ivan cried out 
in the darkness, 1 Oh God, help me' Help me! Please help me 1 ’ Still 
he could not move He cried out again in terror Then he made 
senseless noises 

11 The next morning, they found Ivan on the ground in front of 
the largest tomb m the middle of the cemetery His face was that of 
a man killed by some terrible horror And the lieutenant's sword 
was m the ground where Ivan had pounded it — through the back 
of his long coat 


This is a compact, tightly-woven story about a single incident in 
the life of a frightened little man The scene is described from the 
point of view of a third person, giving the reader a sense of objec 
Uvity The narrator, however, immediately arouses the reader’s sym- 
pathy for Ivan by showing how easily he is overcome by fear and by 
creating the typical, loud mouth braggart, bully, and show-off as 
Ivan s antagonist Everyone in the bar taunts Ivan, thus making the 
reader want to protect Ivan against the crowd The fact that Ivan lives 
an alone in a shack away from the village further enforces the sense 
1 l0 A n 1 e {* ness that wra P s itself around him 

a °!l? h the reader is not told * e name of the little village, clues 

wpmw r?r Iv f • the five gold rubIes - and the bitterf y cold 

?. f aad the reader t0 conclude that the incident occurred m a 
cad r ' f somewhere u Russia Ivan's fear is transmitted to the 
rrtV 'T p . by lh,S SetUng 71,6 focal point is the cemetery- 
checr of ,h ‘T C , rast , l ° ,he war mth, laughter, friendliness, and 
•■windv " b L b ? r , ™”, wh,ch Ivan emerges The night is 'snowy," 
"cold was ni ? paragraph seven, the wind howled," the 

in his lone mi nT °i! ° ’’ and Ivan wra P s his body more tightly 

"darkness wv ^ , e » ? end mg). and in the next paragraph the 
"ice" in his hand," ah | b ° " wmd was cruel -" and the sword become 
nds All of nature seems aimed against Ivan The con- 
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Crete .mages used in the figures of speech bring the abstract Ideas 
directly to the reader’s senses of sight, touch, and hearing 
d Th e characters of Ivan and the young lieutenant (who remains 
nameless and thus universal) are not developed Ho.«ver pcwUhat 

mmrnm 

much and didn't realize what he was MD ” , ha , 

great °a “hon* ’ hts breaking point. Was he 

frightened— and he throws in s ° tem pting to Ivan This man 
colorful m the villagers eyes an sensitivity for others, he thinks 

has no sympathy, understanding ^ w]owJ , n ft ought- 

only of enlarging his own * £ e has lnsur ed that Ivan must 

lessly and impulsively making his d . fears mos , Ivan s 

rarat,^^ 1 cr^eTteV^Scemetery , simp.y "earth 

like all other earth" f d,dlas>. he accepts it. a 

The plot is fairly simple Ivan is 8 cemctcry and drives the 

toast is drunk, and he goes alone nt th ^ Ah , Th „ tea dcr 

sword into the ground in front of the la^ ^ thal , r 

rejoices that his “timid little mar h ^ ^ hasfe hc drive, the 
twist The "timid little men “?" * , 0 , he sp0 , H e ,s too terrified 

sword through his coat. pmnmg , himseir, and he dies be- 

,o realize what has happened ' e “ d the villagers (who by their 
fore morning Will this teach the bull^ ^ ^ „ W , to wonder 
compliance are also bullies] a thu5 nea „ y MUght , n one brie 

The theme of man s ■" hu “‘T* clcv en short paragraphs The 

S15 SrtSTSS & aeons made by ,e simp 
" we'see theme, plot. 

!igi§l5iips 
,hc l ° ,al mMmn8 01 ' 
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ANALYZING PASSAGES One reading skill that might be taught 
and is too often ignored is that of analyzing passages, particularly the 
opening and closing portions of a literary work 

In selecting what is to be analyzed, the reader should be aware 0 
the diction, particularly of figures of speech, what is revealed a ou 
the setting or background what he can learn about any of the charac- 
ters, whether the passage in some clear way advances the plot, wna 
the purpose of the passage is, and what effects diction and sentence 
and paragraph arrangements produce 

To illustrate analysis of the opening and the closing segments of a 
short novel, the class might examine Stephen Crane’s The Monster, 
sections I and XXIV 

Section I introduces us first to little Jimmy Trescott and to his 
father, the doctor, through a quietly dramatic incident in the garden ot 
their home The doctor is mowing the lawn — "shaving” it "as if it were 
a priest s chin ’ Here the reader learns about the manner in which the 
doctor cares for his lawn and is told that the doctor has worked hard 
and faithfully at it during all the evenings of the summer From it he 
can infer that the doctor cares about living things and nurtures them, 
that he likes neatness and order, that he is persistent, determined, and 
accomplishes what he sets out to do While he mows, Jimmy is playing 
tram Carried away in his role as train engineer, Jimmy destroys a 
peony (Why does Crane select this particular verb?) His immediate 
reaction is to look guiltily toward his father whose back is turned to 
what has happened A paragraph is devoted to Jimmy’s vain attempt 
to restore the broken flower At last Jimmy steels himself and calls his 
father s attention to the accident He cannot bring himself to tell his 
father what he has done, but simply points it out — the boy is ren 
dered speechless by an accident that to most readers would be of 


minor significance It takes several paragraphs for the doctor even to 
discover what Jimmy is trying to say, and even then he “was obliged 
to go forward alone ’ The doctor is soft-spoken and not harsh m 
punishing his son He simply tells him not to play train any more that 
day The last paragraph states the relationship of father and son 
During the delivery of the judgment the child had not faced his 
father, and afterward he went away with his head lowered shuffling 
his feet" The entire scene not only sets the character of the doctor 
but also the manner in which others react to him In addition, it fore 
s a ows t e real destruction — that of Henry Johnson — to come 
Section XXIV, the final scene of the short novel occurs in winter 
and hence is inside the house that has been rebuilt following a fire 
rather than outdoors Jimmy is looking ■ painfully at a book of jungle 
animats The reader follows the doctor into a little drawing room 
where his wife is sitting in near darkness the only light reflected as 
dull red from the window panes coming from the fire in the 
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stove A small table is burdened with cups and plates of uncut tea 
cakes The doctors wife Grace is softly crying It is her day to re 
ceive and just one lady has come to call The doctor counts over and 
over the fifteen cups sitting on the little table As the two sit there the 
wind is whining the snow beating the coal in the stove makes a 
crumbling sound and the four dull red panes suddenly become 
crimson in color Does this concluding scene tell the reader what 
the author chooses not to tell? Is the doctor s character consistent with 
what we saw at the beginning of the story’ Why doesn t Crane tell 
the reader what happens? Has the doctor by making a moral choice 
disregarded his family s feelings and lives? What was his real motiva 
tion in that choice? What things have happened and changed since 
the opening scene? What are the meanings of those changes? 

These are some of the kinds of questions that can be asked during 
a passage analysis Looking carefully at the passage and asking prob 
mg questions about it not only gives the reader insight into the work 
as a whole but also helps him to appreciate and to see the writers 
skill The reader can also ask himself such questions as Is this what 
would happen in real life 7 Have I known people like this? Have I 
learned anything about what to expect or how to behave in certain 
kinds of situations? Does the outcome of a situation depend on the 
kinds of personalities involved 7 Why is this true or when is it true 7 

DISCUSSING LITERATURE Once students have arrived at a 
greater understanding and appreciation of literature the teachers 
major responsibility is to give them as many kinds of reading expen 
ences as possible at increasing levels of complexity For students who 
have not grasped certain handles or ideas that will help them to ap 
proach and enter literature the teacher will need to individualize his 
teaching and reteach his ideas This will be beneficial to the entire 
class occasionally since young people do need reinforcement m 
learning 

The key to stimulating the discussion of literature lies entirely in 
the line of questioning used by the teacher as leader He must have 
planned a series of discussion provoking questions prior to the group s 
meeting but he must also be alert and listen to what his students 
responses are so that he can key other questions to them In shorl the 
larger part of good questioning involves good listening A discussion 
can very well go in a different direction from any the teacher has 
thought of and it is important that he be alert _'° •*!" ,‘ JlreC 
student response and be alert to the unhappy fac a some i 
the discussion may be heading toward a dead end or toward no place 
at all Teachers should encourage students to keep referring back tto 
the literature that forms the base of their discussion end o .avoid 

going off on tangents totally unrelated to it If a student makes I g 
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ment that seems totally unrelated to the topic, the teacher should ask 
a tactful question that might open the student's eyes or make Him 
question his own words. No one. teacher or student, should flatly in- 
dicate the error or ridicule his ideas or judgment. Getting students 
offer any response at all is often a touch-and-go situation at best, an 
allowing anyone to kill a discussion through ridicule will hurt every- 
one involved as well as the literature the teacher is trying to bnng o 
life. , . 

Once the proper climate is established, it is the teachers P nn ? 
concern and responsibility to ask questions that stimulate though 
and provide discussion — not questions that demand a particular rig 
answer. Discussion means inquiry or examination, and this is pre- 
cisely what should take place in a group discussion. If it does not, 
students may be turned off by literature and may tune out. It’s im- 
portant for the teacher to maintain the role of questioner and listener 
throughout the discussion. It is not his role to hand down his own 
judgments, but rather to provoke his students to do their own thinking 
and their own judging. He should try to pull out as many differing 
opinions as actually exist so the entire group can evaluate them and 
make individual judgments based on the pool of ideas and comments. 
If a teacher finds his students asking questions that demand his 
opinion, he should turn the question back to the group or to particular 
members and get their responses. 

If the teacher feels students are not really listening to each other, 
he can emulate Carl Rogers’ technique mentioned earlier and can re- 
quest each student who responds to someone else to first restate what 
the previous speaker had said — to that person's satisfaction — before 
he gives his own view. Although this slows down the flow of ideas, 
students may indeed listen and think about what is being said. 

It may be useful at this point to examine some specific works a 
teacher or his students may have read and illustrate through them the 
kinds of questions the teacher might ask to stimulate student response 
and discussion. 

S. E. Hinton s The Outsiders can be seen as a story of three 
orphaned brothers trying to make it on their own. of life in a crowded 
city area and the creed of “survival of the fittest” that accompanies it, 
of the similarities and differences in different social sets, or of gang 
fights and murder and death and of love for others and an appreciation 
for what fife can offer for those who are willing to search and work 
for it. 

1* W J at is a general definition of the word “outsider"? 

2. Who or what are the “outsiders” in this book 7 

3. Why are they outsiders? What are they outside oP 

4. In what ways is Ponyboy both an outsider and an insider? 
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5 Is it a bad thine or a good thing to he an outsider? Why or why 
not 7 Under what conditions 7 . f d? 

G On what basis are the various gangs in The Outsiders tormeor 

; "fcsstasS ' -xzsz - - 

11 What is the meaning of Frost s Notn 8 ^ ponyboy? 

12 What is the importance of th,s p °™ * J b „ reme mber Frost s 

13 Why is Johnny s last message to FonyDoy io 

14 taTtat way does Johnny regard Ponyboy res being gold? 

ig What is accomplished by having me si y 

assignment? Ponvboy s point of view rather than 

20 Why is the story told from * , ba , a third person? 

say Darry s or S ° d “P° p . , does the author seem to be making? 

21 What statements about life . , ag ers who 

Paul Zindel s The Plgm«J | ma” The three of them have 
make friends with an equally ]o as , hE y play games but 

^oSeybi^rthe Jh and face real, ,y tragedy 

form of the old mans death occurs 

1 why IS the story told from , ne f [0 m the oath at.he 

3 S Toward teachers? Pohctunen?^ ^ ^ Co „ WE draw a 

4 2E£f ' 
e br « & - - - 

7 Why does Lorraine f 

man s murder? integral part of the n °v svm bohze 

B How are games use Why 1S the PJg Mr p lgna u s 

9 How is animal imagery rraine j Why a lmosl 

•he man who beta «£ the room W - W - pl8 have 

^edCohnaldtCeTWbydeesMrPign 
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an ugly smile? Why is Mr Pignati's best friend an ugly baboon? 
Why is the zoo a favorite place of Mr Pignati’s 7 

10 Reread the last two pages What is meant by ‘ trespassing 0Vk 

have John and Lorraine trespassed 7 In what way has l«e Pigman 
trespassed 7 What is meant by "there was no place to hide Whai 
is meant by baboons ‘ build their own cages," and in what way 
does John apply the concept to people 7 What is meant by he [t e 
Pigman] took his children with him” 7 ? 

11 What attitude toward life does the book finally seem to express 

12 What are the themes of the novel, and how do the characters, the 
action, and the imagery all express them 7 

In Herman Melville s Billy Budd, the question of whether there is 
a higher law than man’s arises when Billy Budd, a symbol of young 
innocence and purity, in sudden and to all appearances justifiable 
anger strikes and kills a superior officer on board ship The mcon 
sistencies and injustices of the law of man suddenly transform the life 
of Billy the ‘ Peacemaker ’ into a nightmare of an unjust death penalty 


1 What purpose is served by the “Preface’ 7 

1 What is the image we first get of Billy 7 Why is he described as 
"welkin eyed” 7 In what ways is Billy a Christ figure 7 Cite as 
many examples of textual evidence of this as you can Why is 
his one weakness a sudden shortness of temper 7 Why is his one 
physical weakness that of stuttering 7 In what ways do others re 
act to him? (Use examples presented by as many specific charac 
lers as you can find } 

3 Why is Billy's new ship named the Indomitable 7 

4 What kind of man is represented by Captain Vere 7 

5 Why is this type selected for this particular role 7 

0 How would you characterize John Claggart 7 

7 What purpose does old Dansker serve 7 

0 What is meant by ‘ It (civilization] folds itself in the mantle of 
respectability" 7 How does this statement relate to the themes of 
the novel 7 

9 What is the conflict of good and evil that is represented? In what 
ways is this conflict shown? 

10 What is meant by the quotation 


Th . < L S .u ° r *? fra [* ness the landsman is finesse Life is not a game 
with the sailor demanding the long head no intricate game of chess 
where few moves are made in straight forwardness and ends are 
atta ned by indirection an oblique tedious barren game hardly 
w orth that poor candle burnt out in pla> mg it 


11 


thini hnSmcn?' 0 ^ " n °' V0 ' hC S ° a and sh,ps and sa,Iors rather 

What is the significance of Captain Vere s exclamation "Struck 
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dead by an angel of God' Yet the angel must hang' What does 
this reveal about the character of Vere? 

12 What is the conflict between expediency and the ultimate within 

Captain Vere? . . .. »•> 

13 Why is Billy's "intent or non-mtcnt 

t _ iu. tie n l f nr thr motivatio: 


Why"is Billy's "intent 01 non-mtcnt . nothing to the purpose"? 
Is d the act itself or the motival.on that should be |udged I 
whose view? . j — 


preface? Why or why not? 

Ira Levin's Dr Cook's Garde, a a drama of 
small New England town. P° I,ray ll0n and gradually comes 

comes tempted by the power P Ironically, he is found out 

to play the role of » H ‘"..'ho “ „ ^ one l0 follow in his foot- 

by the young man he has adopte 

steps and to take o\erhts practice 

1 In what ways is the e^^^^ronmaCt the metaphor? 

E? L^e m a. S SSns? Whi, evtdenoe can yon ct.e .ha, he has 

became n kind of god? father be Dr Cook’s first 

3 Why does the author have l.ms 

"removal"? _ k , 0 saV e himself’ 

4 Docs Jim have to lie E ^ j ]d Doc . s me dicme’ 

5 What motivates him to 

6 Is he justified in "allowing Doc to a 

7 What will happen to ]im now? is „ quallfled to judge 

8 Discuss the question of euthanasia n who should 

whether the ’act Itself it sho^d' 'occur? Should men be 

judge under ““Trespons.b'hty? 

afraid to take this ki m wh , ch a young 

re n pmted T dead g he survives a, 

T”i:=r3£ r.Tgss&s 

want him "taken away. butW ^ ^ ma „ saved his only ^ 

S= and' to mfhe ^ ^ ^ 

tions of euthanasia and ol 
fits” are brought out 
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1 Who or what is ‘ the monster '? 

2 Define the word 

3 Is the fact that Henry is a Negro significant’ 

4 Why doesn’t Martha Goodwin call Henry a monster 7 

5 Why doesn't the doctor regard him as a monster 7 

6 What are the various reactions of other townspeople? 

7 What changes our image of Henry from the first time we see him 
to the last? 

8 How is the fire itself shown to be a monster 7 

9 How does the town become a monster? 

10 What truly motivates the doctor to act as he does 7 

11 Is he being selfish m his decision? 

12 Why does Crane write this short novel as a senes of scenes or 
incidents 7 

13 How does the setting reenforce the action and the themes of the 
novel? 

14 To what previous tea party can the final scene be compared 7 

15 Why does Judge Hagenthorpe find it necessary to rub the head of 
his cane in order to think clearly 7 

16 Why are the characters not fully developed 7 


SOME PROBLEM AREAS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 

MINORITY LITERATURE Although elective curricula have brought 
minority literature into some English classrooms, it deserves to be 
included in all of them A course entitled American Literature which 
omits it misleads at best and lies at worst about the nature and con 
tent of American writing Black, Chicano and Indian poets of high 
quality are not difficult to find, nor are dramatists or novelists A 
selection of American essays which ignores James Baldwin or Vine 
Dclona is myopic and dangerous, it can hardly pretend to speak 
broadly of America and Americans’ needs, interests, and passions 
The teacher convinced that he should add minority writers to his 
literature curriculum must choose his material on the basis of adoles 
cent appeal and excellence in writing, the same standards he would 
use in judging any prospective work The English teacher who ques- 
tions whether black or Chicano or Indian poetry {or essays or short 
stones or novels] should be included m his curriculum has usually 
read very little minority literature A rapid survey of several anthol- 
ogies would acquaint him with the vast amount of material available 
much of it excellent 11 


«n lmrodaclSn P ubIished b >' Houghton Mifflin shouldl^^ 

s J5 m 2J a™ ? ? ™ lll,ara Adams A f ro American Authors Natachee 

Scotl Momaday Amcricon Indian Authors and Amerlco and Raymond Paredes 
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M.Hor i s The Cool World John Williams The Mon Who Cried I Am 
stones John Killens And I hen j enri - when Trees Were Green 

and Ann^etr^s The^SIreel migh^bene^t f^mn^rMdii^g 

Younger and less .ophuUl^e s « «. he Conlender Virginia 

adolescent novels ' , Town » Dorothy Sterling s 

Hamilton s Zeely Lorenz Grah where Chlcan0 aul hors hate 

Mary Jane or June Jordan s Hi R, c hard Vesquez Chicano 

brought Chicano hfe a fan. « S^Tnlno^uela s The 

Raymond Barrios The Pi v ,, real s p oc ho Indian no\ els most 
Underdogs and Jose Antonio attempted to present an 

of them written by non Indie ins wh ch have M tempt^ J, BMland , 

honest portrayal of Ind ian l« | T |, e f,ton Who Killed the Deer 
When the Legends Die Frank Wale Howar d Fast s The Lost 

Benjamin Capps A w ° m “" j 0B Charles McNichols Crazy 

Frontier Dan Cushman . Stay A Running standing Mar. San 
Weother Thomas Falls The Or I I Momadays House Mode of 
doz Cheyenne Autumn and perverse way to be more 

Dawn Since Indian literalure seems m s™ p ^ ^ ^ nly 

foreign to English teachers than the way , beliefs and 

they may gam considerable!" McLuhan s Touch the Earth A 

fi 

j££2 — - “ d ™ 

are Abraham Chapman Bl ° cl f JSM) Bradford Chambe Nt „ 

° IurB INew V f h , N ”, A ”n Xofog, B.nl.m 

becca Moon « «1H °n A R.nd.11 The Black Poo i „„„ |r,a«n 

American Llbrarj 1070] uu 3 Abdu l 300 0 Years -.oi „ con Poets 

1971] «d Alan Lomax and i «.ihdo» , tcra «ure are 

«ich Conn FawCeU ,^L Tw o helpint an,holo8, °L rNew York Vintage 
{New York Bantam 1 J con American L ten * gf MexlC on Ameri 
Aztian An Anthology f Chtcanos An An ^ helpful collection* 

MW) and Phit p D Orta*. W. A . ' s ,„,« Thr^h 'P, p „ lry p.a» 

can L.I.rn.ur.lNen York w As tr« v *,,» ■» T». IW An 

ollndian literature a hji Vkitt and . V ntage 1^*1 , 

York Capncorn IMS » J 1 » |N«» '°" Tliro „s!, tb. voW »! 

Anthnlogl of American tod J *«, no, H-W 

Knag'S — « * 10721 
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men N Scott Momaday’s The Way to Rainy Mountain (New York 
Ballantine, 1070), telling of the Kiowa Indians and their be ie s 
hopes, and Vine Delona's Custer Died for Your Sins An Indian Man 
festo (New York Avon, 1069), a bitter and witty censure of the wB 


English teachers venturing for the Erst time into minority literature 
must be aware that critical opinion by minority members will varj 
greatly The teacher will likely not be surprised that The Adventur 
of Huckleberry Finn has come under attack by many blacks Hemaj 
be slightly more surprised to discover that John Howard Gn ns 
Black Like Me is frequently thought to be patronizing He may e 
astounded to learn that many blacks did not like either William Aim 
strong's adolescent novel Sounder or its filmed version Teen agers 
too, may object to the submissiveness of the black father when ta en 
off to jail by the white sheriff However, Margaret Ron an has 
commented* 


The teenager didn t take into account (1) the fact that the film 
takes place in the early *30 s, (2) that the sheriff was armed and the 
father wasn't, (3) that if the father had resisted, he would have been 
beaten up and his family would have gamed nothing 

' Some of our young are so hung up on fantasy blacks that they 
can t recognize the facts of black experience when they see them 
says Paul Winfield Ithe actor who played the father] “We owe it to 
our parents and grandparents to make accurate movies of their fives 
and struggles The fight for civil rights didn t begin in the late ’50s 
with the Montgomery bus boycott or in the ’60s with the freedom 
nders It began with the frustrations of our parents and grand 
parents That s why a film like Sounder is important and necessary 
Its happenings arc part of black history, and black audiences need 
that. The parents in Sounder, who sacrificed to send their son to 
school were laying the foundation for the black student who sat in 
at a ‘White Only’ restaurant in the 60 s and who faced the hoses 
dogs and guns of that penod ‘ 


Should racial and ethnic literature be reserved for special elective 
courses or should such courses be eliminated and the literature 
brought into the regular English curriculum 7 Obviously specialized 


2. Some helpful bibliographies for English teachers include Barbara Dodds 
Negro Literature for High School Students (Champaign III NCTE. 196«) 
Charlemae RoIIirs V.e BmJd Together (Urbana 111 NCTE. 19G7» Southwestern 
U^rr.tuxe and Culture In the English Classroom the entire issue of the Aprd 
ITbi ..*. a S'* .f" 5 , ' 5h . CuIIet,n and "Portraits The Literature of Minorities 
pub uhed by the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools Office 

« " D58ck r * Beauufui at ,he B ° x ° mce sch ° ios,,c voicff 
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courses and inclusion m more conventional English ™ 

taneously possible bul unhappily m some schools the eslablishmen 
of minonty literature classes has served as another effective 1W« 
segregating the literature Such classes were almost inevitable uhe 
teachers first became aware of the literature so long ignored and at 

asr^swiSSrSfa- 

all students to mans di em 1J R00[i literature exposing 

the province of the English class ^1 and „ herc ver 

every man s dilemmas joys * teichers aware of minority 

they occur? Maybe more import , hey can , t ick to tra 

literature classes in their schools y b , y some black writer 

ditional literature barring a *‘?j" l hat the students who most urgently 
Sr! mmoX literature ate those teachers students 

UTEKATURE WRITTEN ma ,e„a, 
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can be leveled at much literature written for adults The rea 
of adolescent literature is not how much is badly written bu 
how much is well written Books as different as S E Hintons i 
Outsiders, Paul Zindel's The Pigman, Maia Wojciechowska s A Mg 
Light, John Tunis' His Enemy, His Friend, Elizabeth Speare s 
Bronze Bow, John Neufeld s Twink, Km Platt's Hey, Dummy. Mildred 
Lee's The Skating Hmk, Irene Hunt's No Promises in the Wind, Ma y 
Stolz’ A Love, or a Season and Pray Love, Remember, Betsy Bye 
The Summer of the Swans, and Paul Anmxter’s Swi/twater, to nam 
only a very few, deserve serious consideration by teachers, consi er 


tion that can only come with reading . 

Teachers should know adolescent literature because studen s a 
ready know it and read it widely If an English teacher is to know 
students and where they are, he must also know the kind of boo 
they read Much adolescent literature that students read concerns 
problems they have right now, and the teacher should be aware oW 
valuable a bibliotherapeutic tool adolescent literature can be if i ,s 


properly handled 

Adolescent literature can be used in the classroom, particularly m 
thematic units or free reading One of the chief virtues of thematic 
units is that students can read material they like related to the centra 
theme or question Although some adolescent literature provides 
superficial answers to universal questions, even a superficial answer 
can offer a starling point for thought and discussion, and it is fa r 
better than no starting point at all If free reading is taken seriously by 
both teacher and students, students will be allowed to read what they 
want as they want it If the teacher disapproves of adolescent liter® 
ture or forbids students to read it, free reading will be impossible 
More important, allowing students to read adolescent literature will 
give the teacher a good idea of what the student likes and what the 
teacher might recommend for the next reading the student might like 


to try 

If all students were treated with respect and love were surrounded 
by many cultural artifacts and had parents who loved to read and 
read to their children, then there might be limited reason for using 
adolescent literature in the classroom Unhappily, some adolescents 
do not have this background These students often do not look upon 
reading as a joy forever, much less a pleasure right now If the teacher 
is concerned about these students, he may decide that adolescent 
literature does have a place in the world and a most valuable place m 
the English classroom 


RELUCTANT READERS Some students, usually boys resent any 
attempts to interest them m reading in English class They arc often 
grouped under the euphemistic label * reluctant readers.” a grouping 
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both unfair since it often becomes a self fulfilling prophecy and mac 
curate since these students frequently have little in common save their 
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ineffective Almost any work of literature is potentially open to attack 
by someone, somewhere, sometime, for some reason A teacher i 
likely to assume that books like Salinger’s The Catcher in i the 
Huxley's Brave New World. Steinbeck's Tiio Grapes of Wrath, 
Cleaver’s Soul on Ice are prone to attack, but many others have ee 
censored, books as different as the following* 


Classics Plato's Republic. Shakespeare’s Macbeth. MelvtHe* 8 
Moby Dick, Dostoevski’s Crime and Punishment, Hawthornes Tne 
Scarlet Letter _ 

Modern Literature Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell to 
Frank’s Diary 0/ a Young Girl. Clarke’s The Ox-Bow Inciacn , 
Knowles' A Separate Peace _ , 

Adolescent Literature Hinton's The Outsiders, Zmdel s T e 
Pigman, Hentoff s I m Really Dragged But Nothing Gets Me Down, 
Renvoize'o A Wild Thing 


Additionally, films and newspapers and magazines have been increas- 
ingly censored 

Films The Hand, Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge, Skater Dater, 

The Lottery, Star Spangled Banner, Why Man Creates 

Newspapers and Magazines New York Times, Harpers, Atlantic, 
Read Magazine, Ramparts National Observer, Scholastic Magazine, 
National Geographic 

Censorship has often been a major problem for teachers using 
minority literature Books as different as Kristin Hunter’s The Sou 
Brothers and Sister Lou, Robert Lipsyte’s The Contender, fames Bald 
win’s The Fire Next Time, Claude Brown’s Manchild in the Promised 
Land, John Howard Griffin’s Black Like Me, Susan Hinton’s The Out- 
siders, Raymond Barrio’s The Plum Plum Pickers, and Vine Deloria’s 
Custer Died for Your Sms An Indian Manifesto have been attacke 
because they are not “suitable” or “wholesome" or "good’ or 
‘ healthy’’ for high school students 

The teacher, new or experienced, can safely make some assump 
tions about censorship Anything is potentially censorable Ne' % 
books ideas films or teaching methods are more likely to be con 
troversial or suspect than something old Censorship is capricious and 
arbitrary literature of films may come under attack in one school but 
be freely used in another school nearby Censorship promotes fear, 
and fear tends to make teachers avoid anything which could be ques 
tioned One attack may breed a disease which infects nearby schools 
and ultimately contaminates a large area A school which has a well- 
defined policy to handle any attempt at censorship is less likely to be 
vulnerable than a school which merely hopes that no one will criticize 
any book used in its English curriculum 
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To minimize the likelihood of censorship in his classes the teacher 
should develop on paper a clear statement of his ob,ec,.ves.n teaching 
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teachers to convince students that reading is somehow worth all the 
time and effort it takes , . t 

Wallace Stevens once wrote Literature is the better part ot 

To this it seems inevitably necessary to add provided life is the Be 

part of literature The responsibility of the teacher is to bring hie a 
literature into contact to make clear to students that literature oes 
reflect life and indeed at its best is life That is an a\\ csome responsi 
bility It is also why teaching literature is so exciting 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Booth Wayne C The Rhetoric of Fiction Chicago University of 
Chicago Press 1961 Booth s work should make teachers view more P er ^ 
ceptively the rhetorical resources open to writers of fiction and the way 
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Burton Dwight L Literature Study in the High School 3d cd New 
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Carlsen G Robert Books and the Teen Age Reader Rev cd New 
York Bantam 1971 Comments and many suggested titles in many areas 
make this a handy and inexpensive tool for the English teacher 

Dunning Stephen Teaching Literature to Adolescents Short Stories 
Glenview 111 Scott Foresman 1968 Dunning s specific and helpful booK 
has two chapters on teaching short stones one chapter by Jack Schaefer 
discussing two of his stones and one chapter by Roald Dahl discussing 
two of his 

Evans Bertrand and Lynch James L Dialogues on the Teaching °> 
Literature New Ha\en College and University Press 1960 Imtatmg t0 
some teachers and soothing to others this senes of pseudo Platonic dia 
logues presents a case for using only great hooks m all classes with 3 
students great books being defined as those which contribute to humanizing 
students and which have stood the test of time Effective or not pleasing 
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Fader Daniel N and McNeil Elton B Hooked on Books Program ond 
Proof New York Berkley 1968 Descnbmg the program in reading 3nd 
writing for highly reluctant readers at Maxey Boys Training School w 
Michigan the authors suggest specific changes that need to take place V* 
the classroom especially the English classroom 

Frye Northrop Anatomy of Criticism Four Essays Princeton Princeton 
University Press 19o7 A rarity among literary critics Frye presents mate 
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For centuries. the teaching of language has been largely uninspired 
and uninspiring English teachers frantically clutched their answer 
books which dictated “right' and ‘wrong" while students desper- 
ately tried to fill in the blanks or diagram sentences in the prescribed 
manner Then the linguists stepped in They described new ways of 
looking at language, suggested new methods of viewing its structure 
and proposed changed attitudes toward dialects and usage English 
teachers threw up their hands m shocked dismay Not knowing 
where to turn, many English teachers who had rejected traditional 
approaches but still were uncertain about new ideas simply ignored 
language study in the English classroom 

Unhappily, many teachers are still puzzled about what grammar 
to teach, when to teach it and how to arouse enthusiasm for such 
study Happily, new areas of language study are beginning to find 
their way into the high school classroom Studies involving regional 
and social dialects slang, and general semantics are helping students 
to gam valuable insights into the complexities of language At the 
same time, students are discovering that the study of language need 
not be tedious and irrelevant Thus, although there still is little 
consensus among educators about the teaching of language, the 
prospective English teacher should not feel overwhelmed by the 
disagreement Instead, he should keep informed as experts attempt 
to work out the dilemmas, make his own decisions based on his 
reading, and continue to explore those areas of language that enthuse 
and delight his students 

THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE Before proceeding with a discussion 
of the teaching of language, it is first necessary to consider what 
language is and how it works Not only do teachers and students 

•This chapter was prepared by J^et K Worthington. English Resou^CoordV 
nator Piedmont Schools Project Greer South Carolina 
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need to understand these basic notions, but also they need to be 
aware of the implications they may have. . 

As is any abstract word, "language” is difficult to define precise 
The following analogy helps to move the concept of language from 
the abstract to the more concrete. 


Our English language may be visualized as a ship, sailing, carry- 
ing all its speakers along. Eut they are a restless lot: as the ship 
sails they stop at various ports, pick up new cargo and new passen- 
gers, throw some overboard. They are always fussing with the boat, 
constantly rebuilding it piecemeal, changing over from oars to sails, 
then converting to steam; substituting metal for wood here and 
there, and enlarging it with outriggers or wireless or power steered 
rudders. Meantime, the striking thing is that, though they never 
succeed in plugging all the leaks, it stays afloat. In the end it is a 
fascinating object, some parts of which though very old are still 
working as they always have; others, though old. changed over for 
new uses and their former function forgotten. New parts have been 
patched in more or less effectively down the years, though some 
appear redundant. From time to time someone who considered him- 
self a naval engineer or architect has tried to bring some artistic 
order into the whole, but his efforts have had little overall effect 
because he could never get the ship Into drydock. And while he was 
working away on the poop, others were botching at the scuppers. 
This strange vessel contains many things, often inconsistent; it has 
touched at many strange and splendid ports; yet it is still seaworthy, 
fit for a voyage into space if necessary.* 


From this analogy, several generalizations can be drawn about the 
English language. Like a ship, our language is composed of many 
parts all working together; it is a system made up of many sub- 
systems. The most basic of these is the sound system made up of 
phonemes, the smallest units that make a difference in the content 
of an utterance. A phoneme is easily illustrated by listening to pairs 
of words such as pat and pet. We hear sequences of sounds that are 
the same except for the middle sound; the /$/ in pat and the /e/ in 
pet. Since these two sequences of sounds do constitute different 
words, we conclude that the /ae/ and /e/ sounds constitute different 
phonemes. 

These phonemes are combined into morphemes which carry 
meaning Although morphemes may be single words, a single word 
may contain several morphemes. The word workman's, for example. 


In ^ngulgf iSgS'cTmd V'h L "' gua S e *nd Language Processes." 

111.: NCTE. 1963). pp is!;, Pr ° 8r<m,s ' Bernard |. Weiss, ed. (Urbaoa. 
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Practice and use of oral language can also help students m 
reading and spelling problems In his book The English Language 
Introduction for Teachers, Fred Brenglemnn lists five characteristic 
of the good speller and the good reader He says he must 

1 know that spelling is finding a written representation for spoken 
words . that reading is finding on the page words and gram 
matical constructions that are already part of his spoken language, 

2 have a strong awareness of sounds as segments, so that he can 
for example, recognize words with the same beginning soun s 
or words that sound alike with different beginning sounds, 

3 be conscious of sequence — that is, that sounds follow each other 
in time and that this order corresponds to the left to right order 
on the printed page, 

4 be aware of the syllabic structure of words and be able to identi y 
affixes and bases, 

5 be highly sensitive to the shapes of letters and to the features 
that distinguish one from another 3 


These characteristics make very clear the importance of working 
with oral language if we hope to help children become capable read- 
ers and spellers By emphasizing the sounds of language and by 
demonstrating to students the regularities in those patterns of 
sounds teachers can eliminate much of the need for the rote memo- 
rization required m the past If the student does not recognize these 
patterns and learn how to use them, he is forced to attack each new 
reading and spelling word as an isolated item to be remembered 
In addition to being patterned vocal behavior, language also is 3 
system of symbols Word symbols stand for objects, feelings, or 
ideas in the real world However, there is no connection between 
the word and the thing for which it stands Little children often have 
trouble grasping this principle They insist that a chair is called a 
chair because it looks like a chair But children are not the only ones 
who are guilty of such fallacious reasoning Adults often respond to 
words like communism, fascist, liberal, or hippie as though the words 
themselves had magical powers and could injure them 

Although languages are largely arbitrary, they also reflect the 
environment and culture of the speaker ‘ For example, we tend to 
regard the division of the color spectrum into the six principal divi 
sions that we call red, orange, yellow, green blue and violet 
as obvious necessary, and natural In Shona however, the spectrum 
is ivi e into three divisions one corresponding roughly to our 


LnHnnT.H'n' 1 Tb , B EngUsh Lan 8u°ge An Introduct.an for Teach eTTlE^ 

wood Clifts N J Prentice Hall 1970) pp 77-108 
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of why these words have nearly disappeared from our language 
Why, for example, does one rarely hear of a froe. a mattock, or a 
nee huller today’ This study might also include a look at the manj 
new words recently added to our language The Earnhardt Dictionary 
of New English Since 1963 might be used to prov ide information about 
such new terms as acidhead, monokini, psych, or slurb 


THE USES OF LANGUAGE 

If an English teacher were to ask his students, “What is language 
for? no doubt the general response would be, “to communicate 
facts and ideas ” Communication is, of course, the most obvious use 
of language and the one that most concerns the English teacher, who 
daily seeks to improve his students’ abilities to read, write, and speak. 
In addition language is used in several other ways that students must 
consider if they are to function in our highly verbal society 

W Nelson Francis lists five important uses of language ‘ Thej 
are to communicate, to express, to socialize, to control and to 
think " s Young children use language expressively a good deal of the 
time They will sit alone and talk for hours with no other apparent 
purpose than to enjoy the sounds of the words they are putting 
together Adults often use language expressively to release tensions 
caused by anger, frustration, or joy Such exclamations as “How 
could I be so dumb!” or “Where did all my money go’" are example® 
of utterances that the individual might make with no intention o 
communicating to another, but simply to release his own feelings 
English teachers can easily allow their students time to write 
expressively by setting aside a part of a class period for journal 
writing Then, students may record any troublesome problems or 
feelings with complete assurance that these expressions are private 
Language that involves socializing covers a range from simple 
perfunctory greetings like, “Hello, how are you’ ’ to the more com 
language that accompanies formal affairs such a s 
weddings coronations, inaugurations, or funerals Again no message 
is intended, the language is used to keep the wheels of society turn 
ing Students generally are aware of this use of language, but m a 
number of cases, they may need to discuss and even role play the 
responses appropriate to a given situation If students are allowed 
a chance to practice language m various formal and informal situa 
tions, they will be able to develop a repertoire of suitable responses 
speakers ^ to ma ke them more competent and confident 


\V Nelson Francis Language 
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THE ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE 

The acquisition of one’s native language is a life-long process 
In the early years, it is an informal one involving exposure to sev ^ r ^ 
sources of language — family, neighbors, radio, and television whic 
must be sorted out alone Once a child arrives at school, his exposure 
to language is more carefully structured, as teachers seek to intro- 
duce reading writing, and vocabulary skills in a sequentia 
manner 


THE LANGUAGE OF YOUNG CHILDREN The learning of a lan 
guage is one of the most phenomenal accomplishments of the human 
infant Despite the fact that language is arbitrary and that it involves 
a complex group of subsystems, the child, in four or Five years man- 
ages to master much of his native tongue 

A good deal of research has been done with young children, and 
the early stages of language acquisition have been identified From 
about the fourth month, an infant attends to language, and by the 
end of the first year he can follow simple commands and produce a 
few words on his own During the early or holophrastic stage of 
language learning, the child produces one-word utterances which 
many investigators believe carry the meaning of an entire sentence 
For example, if a child says “nana” while pointing eagerly at a bunch 
of golden fruit, he probably means, M I want a banana ” 

As the child adds new words to his vocabulary and learns to 
combine them, his two word utterances seem to be composed of 
two classes of words open and pivot The words in the large open 
class may be used alone, m combination with other open-class words, 
or with pivot words Pivot words are usually used in connection with 
open-class words A word like * my” is generally a pivot word, being 
combined with such open class words as 'shoe ” "mommy." ° r 
oggte From these open and pivot classes other grammatical cate- 
gories develop by subdivision 

The speech of a young child is i 
graphic nature The child will leave t 
ones, while keeping the retained w 
time he is four or five years old, a cl 
pation in his culture He correctly i 
his native tongue and is capable of 
language patterns By the age of se 
articulation of English phonemes ' 
or five years, a normal child has 
English system 


isually characterized by its tele 
mt words, generally unimportant 
ards in the proper order By the 
uld can enter into verbal partlci- 
lses much of the morphology 
generating sentences using basic 
yen or eight he achieves mature 
rhus in the short space of four 
mastered much of the compl GX 


language orTs curncnln^ ° £ tudy of Ian guage acquisition within the 
m offers useful and exciting opportunities for 
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students Students can easily collect data from younger brothers and 

complete sentences This type » , p XaraD j es 0 f the grammar 

students to move away from the nrtrtwj i.fa.Suon. 
textbook to work with utterances c be done Suppose 

The following examp e ■' “ sl ” es h ° age samples from a two- 

that a student brought in die fol 8° ^S» „ The entire c l as s 

year old child ' I big daddy wmk in i erpre t,ng these bits 

or small groups of students coul possibilities they 

of telegraphic speech Below are only some P 

might discover 
I am a big daddy 

I am as big as daddy 

I want to be as big as daddy 
I will grow as big as daddy 
I am too hot Mama 
Are you too hot. Mama 
The stove is too hot MaI " a 

This food is loo ho. to eat Mama ^ !e „ lenca 

The students then “"“fc'Srpretat.ons Finally the student 

ITLTrT^ZslZ most su,,ah,e vith ^ Oder 

In addition students might wo ^ morp hology Using an 
children, J „ elp s ,„dent> "fences 

Mommy, why isn t anyoo J , ar examples »>““ allla 

these two questions and other s ^ pos ,„on of a nag 

led to formulate a generalization ^ approach 

W ° NoTonly is the f ''mtols'undemtnd 

S r ‘.“anguage is » -« " » 

what language Is, how we use 

important 
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A short course or unit in language acquisition could easily become 
a part of the high school curriculum and would provide excel en 
opportunities for high school students to examine language scienui 
ically Such study could also he individualized with each stuaen 
pursuing in depth the aspect of child language he found most 
interesting 

THE LANGUAGE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN Much research has 
been done on the language of school children including extensive 
studies of the vocabulary and syntax of children in various grades 
As a child grows and his contacts with the outside world increase 
his language changes His peers begin to play a very important ro e 
in determining the characteristics of his speech Also because of njs 
increasing language experience his awareness of variations in st> 
increases He notes that different kinds of language are used in diner 
ent situations and he begms to move toward using the prestige 
standard dialect when the occasion calls for it 

Gradually too his sentence patterns become more varied an 
more complex In order to measure precisely this complexity or 
syntactic maturity researchers have utilized a number of genera 
indices of language maturity For some time mean sentence length 
was used However in 1965 Dr Kellog Hunt developed a more 
promising index called the minimal terminable unit or T unit 
which consists of one mam clause with all subordinate clauses 
attached to it 0 Hunt found mean T unit length to be a superior 
index of maturity particularly for written compositions since imma 
ture young children often produce very long sentences by connecting 
a number of short sentences with and or but 

The following examples given by Hunt illustrate more vividly 
the differences m writing that occur when short sentences are 
reduced to clauses phrases or single words and embedded within 
a mam clause 


The sailor finally came on deck He was tall He was rather ugly 
He had a limp He had offered them a prize 
The sailor finally came on deck He was tall and rather ugly and had 
a limp He had offered them a prize 
Ths tall rather ugly sailor with a limp who had offered them a 
prize finally came on deck 


Clearly high school English teachers would prefer the writing of a 
student who was capable of producing the last sentence containing 


S,rUC ' u ' es Wm,B " 01 Th " e Gl0,le U ' dS 

7 Ibid pp 144 — IS 
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eighteen words per T-umt to that of one who could only produce the 
choppy prose of the first example with its mean T-umt length 

“S' irodhnT use^successfully^to^increase 'syntactic 

maturity? j n -* pr i testing various approaches 

Several studies have been d lransto f matlonal grammar to 
D R Bateman and F ] 'L rn _ cl „d e d that these students 

a group of ninth and ten* 8” « lex sentences than students 

ended up writing more syntactically P transforma- 

who had no. had such '-'™^".ud°n"s whmh toy then used m 

J-H-S approach ^ 
wrote more mature prose , t » eac hers yet another method 

A more recent study offers EngliohJ each^^, sente „ ces Us ,„g 

for increasing their st “ lle '; 1 * , 0 jJ a[e taught sentence combining 
seventh grade students, Fran b0( hE e l,minated all forma 

exercises based on Mellons d 8 of ,he types of exercises 

grammar study Here are eeverel exemp ^ if , he se „lence- 
his students did (In ^ ' ’Kdent, ' B' form is an eccept- 
combinmg problem confronting the 
able student answer ) 

A SOMETHING should tell ym S0 “^aCT THAT) 
b 

A SOMETHING is not “^ METHING (IT-FOR-TO) 

Mrs Adams condoned SOM ^ 

Her son was sent to vi _ 

— 5TT2SST 7 IS 3m B ' se ” ch Rep 

B D R Bateman and F I , n[h aj|d Tent h Grader 

Grammar on the Wntjn* / Method for E" 

Ncre 

™ s. t m , £~, tS 

10 Frank O Hare Sen.ence Kap«. ’ s 

Formal Grammar Instructs 
1973) p 44 
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B: It is not easy for Mrs. Adams to condone her son’s being sent to 
Vietnam . 11 , 

A: Some teachers often hesitate to give students answers to t 
questions. 

The teachers are rather timid. 

The answers are /rank. 

The answers are personal. 

The questions are basic. 

The questions disturb us all as we try to understand our lives. 
(WHICH/THAT) 

B: Some rather timid teachers often hesitate to give students fran . 
personal answers to those basic questions that disturb us all as 
we try to understand our lives . 11 


O’Hare's method produced outstanding results. The students who 
had the sentence-combining practice made great gains by all meas- 
ures of syntactic maturity. Also, their compositions were judged to 
be of a better overall quality than those of students who did not have 
the practice. 

An important aspect of O’Hare’s method is the necessary class- 
room atmosphere and the student-teacher relationship it allows. 
Rather than creating the traditional negative feeling so often accom- 
panying grammar and usage drills, teachers establish an open, 
positive atmosphere. Instead of placing the teacher in the role of dic- 
tator of correctness, the students themselves take over the job, and 
majority vote decides whether or not a student has produced a 
"good English sentence." Oral recitation plays a large part in the 
lessons, so students have frequent chance to formulate their own 


sentences and hear them repeated by their classmates. 

The advantages of O'Hare’s method are many. First of all* b* s 
entire procedure is based on the students’ previously acquired ability 
to use language. As native speakers of English, students recognize a 
grammatical English sentence whenever they read or hear one. Indeed, 
the linguist Noam Chomsky has suggested that our powers to perceive 
grammatical structures are innate, and that these abilities allow a child 
? 6 »f r j 0W *° reco 8 n ize and produce grammatical sentences. despit e 
the hodgepodge of fragmentary language that surrounds him daily. 

further, O Hare’s method removes from the teacher his tradi- 
tional role of arbiter of correctness and suitability and places these 
m ' hc ha " ds ‘he students. By this means the power of 
ghsh teachers who for many years have been prone to demand 


11. Ibid., p. 85. 

12. Ibid., pp. 90-91, 
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that students meet standards set down by textbooks w.th no regard 
f0r L an T e ol 1 res e «sea\l I X U rTy e demonstrates that syntactic 
maturity ^can be increased tvrtbou, 

instruction This is not to say g economical and 

* i-i'ssr. ’A — =— 

sentences 

the structure of language 

WHAT THE ■*» 

what the English teacher needs to be[ome „ ,, ngmst or a 

guage No one demands that a tea b , anyway constd 

language theor.st a (eat that would l bejmpo ,ss.b ej ^ 
ering the numerous other ar recommend is that the 

background What leaders in t he fiat n informed the area 

prospective English teache and answer the typical tl“ e 

ot language that he can evalu Recommendations tor an 

lions which his students raig work „,th phonology mor 

adequate program o( study inc '“ d „ aE , faml lianty with lbe P“ b 
photogy syntax and lexicon as ous approaches to English 

rS-a expected ot a, eacher man, 

WHY TEACH GRAMMAR 

Id^htXatl the connivances invented ^ ^ when Enoch 

PomTadapted S *" d ^ 

trying to make agreeable _______ r - S== J=i 


trying to make og ^ 

MTranTtiwTeaci^^ NC TE 19G6] p 33 

,3 John M Sinclair UM” 1 k „, rfl ed l Urb “ J , York Dove- 
la m , Learning Albert H „ nd Seba.l Books 

H Clltlon Johnson Olim™ 

19S3) p 365 
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same ways that the skillful apothecary gilds his pill and colors the 
otherwise nauseous draught”* For over a hundred years, students 
have continued to moan over the seemingly endless series ol n 
and parsing exercises that constitute much of grammar slu > 
Granted, some students who were skillful at these activities foun 
grammar to their liking but these students were definitely in e 
minority 

The arguments about the usefulness of this much-hated gramma 
study have been going on for generations and continue today. Sc o 
ars have not as yet agreed on an answer to the question of why gram 
mar is a necessary study for students, be they m elementary, mida 
or high school Issues ha\e been raised, research conducted, pom 
refuted restated, and reconsidered, and still no definite statemen 
can be made about why grammar is important . 

Improving writing Many educators ha\ e claimed that a study o 
grammar is helpful in teaching students how to write more effec- 
tively In 1963, Richard Braddock and others conducted a rei iew o 
research on written composition and concluded that "the teaching 
of formal grammar has a negligible, or because it usually displaces 
some instruction and practice in actual composition, even a harmfu 
effect on the improvement of writing ”** Neil Postman and Charles 
Wemgartner reiterate Braddock’s conclusion, saying, “In general the 
experimental evidence revealed a discouraging lack of relationship 
between grammatical knowledge and the better utilization of expres 
sional skills ” 1T 


However, since the publication of these statements, linguists 
have developed new approaches to the study of the structure of l* n 
guage Therefore, it is now necessary to wait for more compl e ^ e 
empirical evidence assessing the application of these new findings 
before making any definitive statements about grammar as an a 1 " 
to writing 

Interpreting literature The claim has also been made that a 
study of grammar will help students to interpret literature Although 
there is little empirical evidence to support this claim, it would seem 
possible that a high school English teacher could help his students to 
understand the meaning of literature particularly poetry by « 
plonng the syntax of the work Many pupils find poetry difhcuH 
because of its convoluted sentences and elliptical expressions 


IS ibid p 367 “ — 

SCh °“ ReSe ° ,Ch " 

mg IN.'v'votl’DsT'lg^) f p' 65 Ve "' S “'”" L, " su,s " es A devolution m Teoch 
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sons given for teaching grammar 1 human behavior and such 

is important because language is a . Although students 

a study throws some light on *e nature of man AlUioug ^ ^ 

have used their language “T®*™ * tf, e order that is present 

aware of what that system . they ma y be delight 

in language can be reassuring o s handle such complexity 

fully surprised to find that they “ 7 ’ ^ ke rs and writers 

Thus they may become more confide P perplexing 

The question • Why teach m the class 

and involved one Those who ac 8 , | 0 f grammar and a partic 

room generally advocate a particular , 0 find 

ular approach to teaching it , dltl0na l method of memorizing 
an English educator who favors tdl , 0 find ,ny sort of 

rules and parsing sentences „ amma r to teach and the very 

consensus on the very best type 8™” a lhere fore faced with the 
best way to teach it The English ’ " , hE n eeds of his c uss 

aXom“?o toSSnrahont .he w.ses, course to follow 

thebe views of ST 

describe in detail the various g bB necess ary to do |U 

subiect so broad that several volumes w cente r around the 

tree’ to each « W- “ “" p grammar when applied m 
strengths and weaknesses of each typ 

classroom teaching mar are many Some pe P , 

Misconceptions about grammar ^ mastery of rules 

that its rules are fixed an k|ng correct English 

,s the key to writing and J on f®^ “ „ s polen 

before the seventeen* centmy ^ Engljsh iW been sp ^ ^ 

tions of English existed P a you ng child 1 r 

and written for centuries Eveu^ ^ mstruction m its 
language years before ^ prerequisite l» »” ® are man y 

Clearly then grammar is com pl e te In fad lh 

Neither is grammar static __ _ 


^sr s ^^ t SSr' wecolromIlerel08te ., 
~fzrss:»~> - - — 

Journal 58 {Jan 19G9) 10 “ 

English grammar 
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grammars which describe language from different points of vie 
Much of this variation stems from a failure to recognize that gj®®' 
mar is a description of a language, a set of rules that is use y 
speakers of the language to make up sentences 

Traditional grammar Traditional school grammar has fal en 1 
stature very rapidly in the past twenty years, although text oo s 
based on it are still zn use in many parts of the country The inconsis 
tencies and inadequacies of this type of grammar are many. 1^ 
of all, traditional English grammar is based on Latin grammar, yet e 
two languages have very little in common Latin is a highly inflec e 
language, depending primarily on case endings to convey the meaning 
of the sentence English, on the other hand, relies primarily on wor 
order If, for example, someone said, "Him hit she," most Enghs - 
speaking people would interpret the statement to mean that “he di 
the hitting and “she" was the poor soul who took the beating, despite 
the fact that the forms of the pronouns indicate just the opposite 
A good deal of time is spent by traditional grammarians m classify- 
ing words as parts of speech Eight such classes are commonly taught 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, conjunctions, preposi 
tions, and interjections However, the definitions governing these 
classifications have different bases, some are based on meaning and 
some on function For example, a noun is defined as "the name of a 
person, place, or thing ” whereas a preposition is defined as “a wor 
that connects nouns to verbs, adjectives, and adverbs ” Not only do 
these traditional definitions have different bases, they are also, m 
many cases, difficult to apply to sentences In the sentence "He came 
to a sudden stop,” is "stop" a noun or a verb? Does it name a person, 
place, or thing or does it express action? Probably the most puzzling 
of all the definitions in traditional grammar is that of a sentence as a 
group of words expressing a complete thought " Generations of stu- 
dents have pondered over fragments like, "Because I couldn t under 
stand it," wondering why this thought was not complete 

Traditional grammar involves many rules that are prescripts 
rather than descriptive Prescriptions such as "After verbs like be 


come, seem, or appear, be careful to use an adjective subjective 

ralhpp tlior, — t. . n num . 


complement rather than an adverb or "Make the verb agree in I- 
ber and person with its sub,ect." dictate to the student which con- 
are which are wrong Although prescriptive 

^ tC ^ ecessar y f°v persons learning English as a second 
workable 1 ‘° lha »ahve is questionable A much more 

X’Z u ' he q “ eS,,0n ° f "o°™ct ' or ’ ■"correct” for™* 

lnappropr.atene"s of ftefom to n ,t nd We ‘ 8hl " S ‘ he a PP ro P na,eneSS “ 

schools 8 flr'm^v' 11 ' waaknesscs of traditional grammar it has served 
y centuries and is the grammar that is most well 
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, ,f a tpacher decides to introduce one of the new 

heeptns m mind the. popular 
Structural grammar Structural grami offefI leac hers 

lty in the English classroom in e problems Instead of 

and students some new ways to approach ° ..fuctumlrst advocates 
classifying words according .^a word can be classified in three 
basing grammar on form .To , hi fun[tl0ns wlt h and by 

ways by its various forms V . lly appc ars A noun then is a 
the syntactic patterns in which l ” " SS L forms that can function 
word that can have plural and posse ; , lo „ test frames 

with determiners ltke the a or an an that ^can 1,1. th „ 

such as The ruos fas nonsense words such as those 

system it is even possible to class, i y Bu , evm though the 

found m Lewts Carroll s poem y „ d ob „ vc setting 

structural grammarians were ^ h» me. 

up their classifications thetr system still n 

with only moderate success in the schoo Is indmle lde „t,fy,„g 

Other important aspects of stoucWr >1 ^ lallQnsllI ps of the v anous 
basic sentence patterns and tHustrabng^,, ^ immcdlllte constituent 
parts of a sentence by a P roc ^“ r ofIers EMn c limited help to the 

analysts Work with scn 'Xn making recommendations on compos 

teacher and his students When i mak mg al|erallon , in present pat 

tions teachers can suggestnevvpatern daI ,fj thetr wntmS 

terns in order to show students how in y b cr , pU vo arproach 
Stiuotural grammar moves ™?d£ a purely desertp ho P 

common m traditional gramm- P „ c „ E improvements met 
proaoh to the .’'“dure has left mauy questions 



of words generative gram mar sets out m s.. ^ 

generating sentences G ^ gramroa l,cal sent existing 

went- ;’ akcs explicit ms^tmclumlrela 
Transformational gr b a ve intuitively " (hpre luome 

tionships that native sponkers n ^ ^...xe that 

never been able to explain A»n 
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connection between the two sentences "Sam made a great catch and 
A great catch was made by Sam transformationalists ar 
demonstrate for us exactly what their relationship is These gr 
marians specify that each sentence has both a deep structure 
meaning of the sentence— and a surface structure— the form me 
terance actually takes in communication The sentence A grea 
was made by Sam is the result of a passiv e transformation a PP“ e , a 
the deep structure Sam t make + past + a + great + catch y 
approaching structure in this way. it is possible to explain many 
the ambiguities of the English language and to clarify the hierarc ica 


nature of sentence structure 

But transformational generative grammar has, alas, not as yet P ra 
vided the total answer to the classroom teacher s dilemma Although 
today it appears to be the most satisfactory way of explaining e 
structure of the English language its system is still new and changing 
rapidly Various linguists are working in various ways on various 
areas using different terminology The results often appear chaotic 
and confusing to the English teacher struggling to keep pace with new 
developments In addition the abbreviations and symbols used > 
transformational grammarians often perplex and vex English teachers 
Consider for example the following transformation rule D — N s ' r 
Nu = D + Nu — Ns + Nu It is no wonder that rules such as this re 
sembling as they do a chemistry formula have caused English teachers 
to be uncertain about their abilities to understand and teach this type 
of grammar 

The future is very uncertain Transformational generative gram 
mar offers many new insights and promises many more to come Oth er 
new grammars are also beginning to be developed notably stratifica 
tional grammar which is still in its infancy To the English teacher 
John Algeo offers this sound advice 


It seems to me that we who teach English on whatever level are 
faced with a dual responsibility On the one hand we must make 
use of as much of the new grammars as we can We can t sit back 
and pretend the whole thing never happened or hope that the new 
grammars will quietly go away We must respond to them On the 
other hand it is decidedlj premature to start hailing Messiahs and 
writing Creeds A healthy skepticism about those in sheep s cloth 
ing who can t sa> baa properly is in order Particularly if anyone 
sa>s Here is a simple easily useable grammar that will solve all 
>our problems I refuse to believe him He is either a rascal or a 
madman 21 


METHODS AND APPROACHES Despite the diversity of opinion 
surrounding the question of the best kind of grammar to teach several 


21 Algeo Linguistics English Journal 58 (Jan 19C9) 112 
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approaches and methods are £ tap"'e 

approach to structure -s unarum "^3 X™ accustomed to the 
Many tunes however English teachers ditlicull to 

scrutinizing hts methods materials 

and attitudes . rlnriiictivelv but the most 

Grammar can be taught inductive y bccause 0 r the nature 

suitable approach is the inductive one y learning process 

of the subject hut also because of he natum ot me ^ la „ 8 „ aS c 
Since students already use hi 1 nKds [0 be taug ht as totally 
English grammar is not a subje and cbcmis t ri are Instead 

new information in the ways that g student aware of the 

the purpose of grammar study .to m*. me ^ ^ ^ mM , effcc 
structures he has used uncanSC ' .J^tudent s intuitive knowledge to 
lively the teacher can draw - onto 8 Frank , Zl don,s pr e 

help him form generalisations about g 
seats some of the edvantages of this appro 

. n j„ m i u ,c the satisfaction 01 
The act of discoverj , t |’ 1 0 .“"“ loo o[tcD elements mi>s!nsmo“ r 
original obsorvation-al li the esca ' „„ h our students m maV 

classrooms Wc need to become • 0 we use snd Into 

tug serious inquiry Into to ““ 

attempts to explain those facts ra „„„ 

Although an inductive approach J ' nd student will c« 
and extra planning *erewa Actua Hy preparing lcss ™* , dcr S f 0 r 
tainly be worth the ndded or' ^c ^ ^ mlgM sccm Co »UM ^ 
inductive approach is no |h< _ jammer system in 8 [f fflI dcd 
example a lesson ex P ,.® , , be collected fra™ 5 L, -jfc students 

data for such a lesson cou 'f “ S ^ teacher might hen as onJ 

speech or written compo . es and answer the fo ® n „ change 

to look at these bmS^e “mpl H oW does meam g d 

When is e used’ When » ^ whal words canoO be T ^ 

when one is substituted fo h FuIl her questtonlng =■ ^ 1ra 

b S determiners like a 0 'f !o general, re about how the 

could be used to lead students go ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“’In the pas, .be 

students when .1 came time 
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paragraphs or themes Any study of grammar, then, shoul wvo \ 
as much student language production as possible This can easily 
done by having students provide language samples for analysis y 
having them rewrite or rearrange elements within the samples co 
lected, or by allowing them to report orally or in written form on t eir 
own language studies , 

An inquiry into the structure of language should also include a 
discussion of questions of a general nature relating to grammar S u 
dents need to understand what grammar is, what methods arc used o 
develop grammars, and how complete and accurate existing grammars 
are In short, they need to learn the processes, not memorize a produc 
An inquiry into process will help students realize that grammar is no 
a static arbitrary system, but an open, changing one These objectives 
might be reached by several different approaches including haung 
students write their own grammar or asking them to compare existing 
grammatical descriptions 

By arousing student curiosity and then allowing them to make 
discoveries about the structure of their language, teachers can make 
grammar study an exciting stimulating pursuit However, teachers 
also need to keep in mind that an in-depth, technical study of the 
intricacies of English structure needs to be reserved for students with 
special aptitudes for and interest m language In schools with an elec- 
tive system, this can easily be done by offering a quarter or semester 
course for those who wish to pursue such a study 


SEMANTICS 

One problem that recurs more and more frequently these days W 
books and plays and movies is the inability of people to communi 
cate with the people they love husbands and wives who can t 
communicate, children who can t communicate with their parents 
and so on And these characters in books and plays and in real life 
I might add spend hours bemoaning the fact that they can t com 
mumcate I feel that if a person can t communicate the very least 
he can do is to shut up 21 


_ mos t bigh school students have experienced the dilemma 

that Tom Lehrer describes above However most of them find shutting 
up a difficult solution to the problem They want to be heard and they 
want to be understood What they need is help m communicating 
some assistance m finding ways to make their ideas and feelings clear 
I°„ t 1 " 0S f around th em A study of human interaction through com 
mumcation or general semantics can help them to do just that 

Th “ W ““R«°«*ed ruly isnns 
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7dgmT„rZa^rpr"« S s ='»-' fi “;;™J d d SfX r rslu d 

farirauMtsMjlSas 

cate for twelve years or more Wh how uor ds ore work 

a critical attitude toward languag A „ lh , s 1S not accom 

ing on them and how they can samantics but rather 

plashed merely by having studen s against their 

mLrrdfatuTdb^Sfu. ways to approach a study of 
human communication 

WORDS AS SYMBOLS To they 

merely symbols that have no “ 5Wltc h the names of several 

name the teacher might ask student t bccomB the eraser the 

common ob,ects in the room The chalf i co „ sked follow 

eraser the chalk Then i“fs W hen * he students ha ve Iron 

Simple instructions using these ob|«* ^ lhe following to help 

ble the teacher might pose < |“ cs ‘ 10 ust ^, c ,l to certain labels lha 
explain the problem Are ' wll0 decided on the name 

they have become part ° f > hc rema ,ned the same for 8™"“ 

these objects 7 Why have thc ^ " a ” d ”, s real.ee what words are 
Irons? Thus the teacher can help studen who „ people for 

To demonstrate the such as the follow 

get that a word is only a symbol several 

mg could be read to the class aehujclls unanimously 

book mop magazine umngn ,d 0 , „ sailors 

containing the words ^ i/e shows the ^ .. f m g cr s 

A picture in the '■“"Itepri" 

hands with the letters HO LU^ ^ suppos ed m keep 
The captain explains , 

from falling off the yardarm thc i f own 

Students could then collect and analyze examples 

lives 
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In order to help students better understand the nature of a wor 
symbol, it may be necessary for them to consider the nature of t e 
symbol alone A symbol may stand for many things The symbol 
has a different meaning in each of the following examples 

1 x+ 3 “ 5 

2 Xmas 

3 X on a treasure map 

4 X m the lower right hand corner of a check 

5 X at the end of a friendly letter 

Just as X can represent many different objects or concepts, so can 
many words particularly abstract terms such as love, freedom aqua 
lty, or security, have many meanings 

In order to be effective communicators, students must be aware 
that 


(mjeamngs are in persons minds, not m words, and when we say 
that a word has or possesses such and such a meaning we am 
really saying that it has evoked, or caused, those meanings Until it 
gets into a mind, a word is only puffs of air or streaks of ink What 
a word, sentence or other expressions means to hearers are mainly 
what they make him think or feel or do as a fairly direct conse 
quence of hearing or seeing them and more narrowly what they 
make him think of as the direct and almost immediate consequence 
of hearing or seeing them 25 


Often, students fail to recognize the individuality of meanings and 
that the meanings that words have for them may not be the same as 
the meanings they have for others For example, if you greet your best 
friend with Boy, I sure like that dress you're wearing’ ’ both you and 
she have a clear referent for the garment in question However if y° u 
instead proclaim, “I can’t stand the new fall fashions ” your meaning 
may get lost The following activity is designed to help students dis 
cover the different pictures that a group of words may bring to mmd 
It will also demonstrate for students the importance of choosing P' e 
?rr,i E 7 n V n .? rder tD insure lhat the lma g e m the mmd of the reader 

is similar to the image in the mind of the writer 
ofetchoTthefolbwlng ' Vr ‘" ! 3 ' W °- ° r deSCnp,, ° n 


1 a simple problem 

2 a tall man 


25 Edward L. Thorndike 
Of Psychology (Oct 1946] 


The Psychology of Semantics The American Journal 
613 
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3 a good book 

4 a dream vacation 

Now ask each student to read h.s description 

- 

students? 

THE MEANINGS OF WORDS— CONNOTATION ^DENOTA- 
TION Most words have two type 8 being d.s- 

denotative The pomted out. something 

cussed, it represents something t Dancl ] .. an< l bolds up an 

that really exists If someone says. ^ penn[ ie[ers l0 The 

object, there is no question ( b e image inside the hs 

connotative meaning on the . ||0 J, but terms such as mermaid 

tener's head All words have th ere is no such object in the 

or unicorn have no denotation since in 

real world . D f con nolation informative 

s 1 Hayakawa discusses two ^ agre ed upon meanings 

and affective Informative conno ^ (he soun d/symbol gu.lor 

of a word For example people g T bus, ,be word guilor is 

will denote guitar, guitar, and S j |hal havc a particular 
now used to connote a cet ' a “h V e connotation refers lo the .feeling* 

shape and produce music Afire'*' Thes( , feelings may be eilhe 

that are associated with parlic com mnmcatian arise when » 
positive or negative Difficulties in comm nD rcf , ard for 

are chosen fo? their n reader sees » 

denotation or informative connoW on because the tobacco has 

ad for a cigarette ,hat proudes a md« ^ forh.s ead r to 

been softened The ad writer no don g of soflen. or how m 

ponder the denotative a. he h „ped they 

Dt jerms and ..tadh* ^ 

Students might be g van a i(jns One such bst ® 

cording to their “^members of the local law En [f'' hod „[ ducoicnng 

common names for m , n still another m stut j en ts analyze 

cop law officer, pig a » words would be to a tlx c fechrgs 

the affective conno aliens ^ sirong positive or ' ^ roge , 

a list of words no ®^ rds aS niotbcr.hom^ , ntcrcS i, B g 

poverty^ dent'h^nnd^nmney should proude 
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cussions Also students studying connotative meaning might br g 

advertisements from magazines or newspapers and analyze tne y 
in which the words might have been selected It is interesting o 
the alternatives that are available to slogan writers and to try to e 
mine why one was chosen over another Why, for example, is e 
an airline run by professionals, rather than by skilled technicians 
dedicated workers? 

WORDS IN AND OUT OF CONTEXT Students also need to be 
aware that words change meanings in context, that context can pro 
vide a useful tool in determining the meaning of on unfamiliar wor 
and that taken out of context, phrases may mean something very 
different from what they were intended to mean 

The following examples provide a vivid illustration of distortions 
possible when phrases are removed from their setting The phras 
listed below are fictional ones which a publisher used to advertise a 
new novel 


Excellently written * 

' A beautiful story 
Well developed characters 
The author has a marvelous way with words 

The above phrases in context 


1 The novel is excellently written if we consider correct grammar 
as the only goal of good writing 

2 This could have been a beautiful story — but it isn t 

3 Well developed characters do not exist m this novel 

4 The author has a marvelous way with words He makes them 
completely incomprehensible and his prose is dead 28 


REPORTS, INFERENCES AND JUDGMENTS Although the dif 
ferences between reports inferences and judgments are easy *° 
identify in the abstract many individuals are guilty of confusing the 
three and responding to one as though it were another A report is a 
verifiable statement an inference is a statement made about some 
thing unknown based on something known a judgment is an expres 
sion ox approval or disapproval 

An effective way to demonstrate these types of statements and the 
limitations of each to students is to set up a series of role playing 
activities in which students may respond to everyday situations and 


mantles ) 1 'cutrirfl ' 1 "'?’ 1 T ’ T " Co,, iponeiit The Calculus o! English 15e , 
ZH? r “ E-Zl'sh Part ot The Development and Testing »' 

si™ > “-" b " !bed 
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then discuss their responses in terms of the inferences or lodgments 
that were made In addition students might bring in news stories and 
— them to determine the degree of obtechvit^e reporter^ 
able to maintain Small town newspapers in particular often allow 
themselves the liberty of including inferences and 
news reporting as the following excerpt from the Lamar Democrat 
Lamar, Missouri clearly shows 

George came in from Verdella Tuesday « ■emngl £ *»"*« 

a lord and weaving about the east P » Bassett lvlth t ),e remark 
h “drunk he " Another e sla.n t any doubt about the voracity 
of the first three words of this statement 

ABSTRACTS AND Cf—TfOh 

looking ot two or more abtects 5iml i a „®, e s and ignoring their 

classifying them according . often dlnstraied by an ab 

differences The process of abstract 8 Jrom |he specrfic to 

s traction ladder on which one > a ' one proceeds the more differ 

the general The higher up the adder o P bel r.g would 

ences one must ignore A typical ladder 
look something like this 

Organism 

Animal 

Biped 

Mammal 

Human 

Male 

Richard M Nixon arn ing because 

The process of abstracting « md S enc ' a |” 
through it students can group ' d f hl5 pro cess is also important. . II >• 

lions However care m using Suddulh a black wonan^ 

secy easy to move from a=l"8_J )azy Unwarranted lump | 

they need to be conscious of 
pronouncements 

,_,.. rF Allho 0 ?^ students 

metaphors and 

arc frequently exposed also pl«S»" n 'L ,,„drnts Is 

poetry they are often unaware ' h |0 p01 nt out this h* >° 

their everyday lues A good way . 
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to have them bring in newspapers and magazines and usc ' h ( 
tisements in them to stimulate a discussion of the langua* 
advertising. Perhaps once a student realizes that the J»ngl 
slogans that are so familiar are actually written in ™ et ° p ... 
language, he will be less reluctant to try his own hand at wrmag 
figures of speech. Perhaps he might wish to role-play the par o 
writer for a large company. . . _. vn 

Students can be given additional opportunities to write tnei 
metaphorical language. This can be done by giving them fac “ a 
tences that they could expand or by having them rewrite cue es 
as quiet as a mouse, hard as a rock, or light as a feather. 


OTHER POSSIBILITIES The areas of study and the activities sug- 
gested here represent only a beginning. The study of human commu 
cation is a subject that could be explored in many ways, from ma j^ 
angles. Nonverbal communication, including a look at gestures a 
body language, might be a part of such a study. Pantomime, chara e • 
and improvisations provide excellent means of exploring the para i 
guistic aspects of language. Point of view, tone, and audience a 
other important considerations in discussing human communicati • 
Literature study and creative writing assignments, as well as ac ,v 
ties involving speech and drama, would help students grasp th es 
concepts. The list could go on and on. The materials to be studied ar 
limbless; we are daily surrounded by human communication. 
Hopefully such studies will result in students’ increased awareness o 
language and ability to use and understand it. Students may come 0 
find that effective communication is possible; it is not necessary 0 
shut up. 


LANGUAGE VARIATION 

In the past, English teachers recognized only one dialect, usually 
specified by the nebulous term, Standard English. This was the 
language of the classroom; all other varieties were considered in 1 
proper. The work of linguists, however, brought about new un cr 
standing of language variation. When linguists set out to describe 
language specifically and objectively, they came up with some aston- 
ishing conclusions. They stated that no dialect is linguistically supe- 
rior to another. They noted that some dialects, such as the one 
commonly associated with black Americans, are not the result oi 
careless deviations from accepted standard speech. Instead, they ha^e 
a complete, systematic grammatical structure of their own. Wn»« 
such findings had far-reaching implications for the teacher of English 
and might have influenced classroom practices considerably, such 
has not generally been the case. English teachers were reluctant to 
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that students strive to use this comet f lh a „ d lMchcts 

times These notions are now gradually breaning urn 
are becoming more tolerant of dialect variations 

DIALECTS A beginning study “L? ‘“1“ aMypel exist' andtow they 

- - »°° u " D “° v '™ 8 Am "'“ n 

Dialects tells us that 

A dialect is a variety of a lansuage It iM™ ° a “ gramm3 r 

rgSmar * 2 = 

^^“^rwur/eLtiirbridmiLd by ^ - *■* 

dialects of the same language 

Dialects are generally broken jJ™”o terbp S th^ognphic 
social although it is obvious that the work togethei ' to 

area m which a person lies an his s ° p gome people have the 
determine the variety of lan B u»se 1 “,'V" kms only others possess 
notion that a dialect ,s » “ P hich has been influenced by 

Actually each of us speaks a d alec and nm ,« 

many factors age occupation t > dn , ec i can often be ™ 
The reasons for variations in ''8 .... j population that base 

the patterns of settlement >" d tom sanous coun.nrs se.Ue in 

geography o/a^egion b ’ d ^ n a ^ e de°«ts^tended t^solate gt°o ps r °| 

developed Mountains »'“ s “ n |c , ns persisted In areas that 

people so that unique usage patte, „ Into 

off from others States has been divide > , j JoVkCXC r 

Typically die * 0U lhcm and the midland ^ 

three regions the nor j, as become so pr°' ant j morr 

now that mass common, ration has ^ Hurims more an 

inexpensive and accessible ^ scho ol 

COALS of 
„,ers students the 


2? Roger W Shuy D ,scov 
P 4 
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English language It can help them to realize that there are many pos- 
sible ways of expressing an idea or a feeling It also can be used to 
increase students' understanding and tolerance of others Often a 
particular dialect will immediately bring to mind a stereotyped image 
of the speaker— the sweet but dumb southern belle, Ihe sophisticated, 
intelligent Bostonian, or the feuding, drinking hillbilly By studying 
dialects, students can see that language is not indicative of per- 
sonality, but rather is a result of patterned behavior learned in a 
particular environment 


METHODS The wide variety of approaches to studying dialects 
help to make it a particularly interesting topic for the high school 
student If the teacher wishes to engage students in a study of 
regional dialects, he may ask them to attempt some simplified field 
work such as dialectologists perform Students may collect data from 
classmates, friends, neighbors, or relatives To expand such a study, 
they might even correspond with students in other regions of the 
country Tape recordings of various regional dialects can be prepared 
by teachers or students In discovering the differences m phonolog} , 
vocabulary, and grammar that exist in regional dialects, students may 
use check lists, such as those provided in Shuy’s booklet, or they may 
collect samples of various ways of speaking and analyze them 

If the teacher decides to ask students to engage m an in depth 
study of pronunciation differences, he must be prepared to commit 
an adequate amount of time to helping students develop an ear that 
will hear them This cannot be accomplished in a day or two, students 
must become familiar with a phonetic alphabet and learn to hear some 
of the slight differences in sound that its symbols represent An ex- 
ploration of the sounds of English and how they are produced can be 
interesting and useful to students, but it will require a good deal of 
classroom time It is then up to the teacher to decide far himself if 
tackling this aspect of dialect is worth the required time and energy 
Another interesting approach to regional dialects involves a studv 
of school language In his article “The Analysis of Student Talk 
Classroom Possibilities for Dialect Study * Hugh Agee provides a 
check list of words which includes many terms that students use 
every day to describe their school environment Agee suggests the 
following values in such a study 

In any case the results of a student talk survej, regardless of 
e techniques employed should promote an increased understand 
mg of language variation In short students will not only leam more 
about others bn! also will hkely leam more about themselves Cer 
am y not to be overlooked is the promise school language stud} 
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holds for promoting more meaningful dialog between students and 
teachers at a time when understanding of issues and concerns has 
become so important *' 

In addition literature provides a rich source of materia! for dnlect 
study Novels short stories and poems might be included works by 
authors such as Stephen Vincent Benet Paul Dunbar Robert Frost 
Sidney Lanier Jesse Stuart Willa Cather Jessaym West and Mar 
)one Rawlings offer many possibilities 

By examining a piece of literature written in dialect students may 
be led to discover generalizations about the techniques of dialect 
writing os well as indications of particular characters by answering 
nrefully constructed questions A selection such as the following 
one from Coo/ World could provide the basis for discussion 

They call him Priest because he always wear black. Black suits 
with thin tight pants One day some body see him an they say Man 
you always in black Like a priest You the hep priest Man So 
that how come he is call priest 

Priest say to me Man 1 tellin you You aint gonna find anything 
good os this for the kind of bread I askm for You can go up and 
down this street a thousan times an you aint gonna find it 
I soy to Priest Man l dont have time to go up and down this 
street a thousan times I in a big hurry But shitman that amt worth 
no 15 dollas 

Priest he laugh He taken the piece out of the draw again It a 
short barl 45 with (hat crisscross lines on the butt Priest dont flip 
it around like a cowboy He cool He hold it »n his big hand like it 
somethin sweet and he smile at it 

It aint gonna smile back at you Man I say An Priest he laugh 
an not lookin smash a roach under his heel He say Only 9 hun 
dred and 99 thousan left in Harlem now Man I killin em all I 
leavin rats an mice to the City but 1 killin the roaches myself ** 

QilPJitwms.auch.aa the following could help students to realize the 
restrictions of a conventional alphabet How does the writer indicate 
variations in the pronunciation of words 7 Are any unusual sound pal 
terns presented? A further question— what do the speech patterns of 
Priest and the narrator tell us about these characters— could help 
students to appreciate the use of language to indicate personality and 
to see the economy of writing necessary If an author is Jo present his 


28 Hugh Agee The Analjsis of Student Talk Classroom Possibility 
Dialect Study English Joumol 6t fSept 1972] 881 899 

29 Warren Miller Cool World (Greenwich Conn Fawcett 1359) p 7 
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C h “rct e ™7-ve“^pct 

lary and syntax ot each character . , v nu thors, students 

Finally, while examining of spelling errors to 

should learn to recognize eye la However, since eye din- 

■> - - — • 

dm Comic strips too provide numerous examples of dialect from the 

affords the teacher the advantage of built-in motivation 
am simultaneously amused and instructed 

Social dialects may be examined by students in much e i 

wav as resional dialects However, here the teacher must be especia y 
careful to avoid stigmatizing a dialect A discussion of the varm l 
between working class and middle class dialects may tend t > can 
embarrassment to the student who discovers that ^Cnuuhout any 
speak in a dialect that i, not held in high regard Throughout any 
discussion of dialect the teacher must emphasize the usefulness 
all dialects and stress the importance of appropriateness in de er 
mining the variety of language that ,s used m a gtyen situation 
Role playing cauld be helpful here in making students aware that 
formal language is |ust as out of place at a football game as sla g 
in a valedictory speech , 

English vanes not only among regional and social groups wi 
the United States but also among Americans and other Englis 
speaking people For centuries a battle sometimes serious some ime 
facetious has waged between the two English speaking countries o 
either side of the Atlantic with each claiming his variety of s P ee( * 0 
be superior Students might profitably engage in a discussion of 1S 
struggle noting the borrowings on both sides and the cultural di er 
ences that are responsible for retained differences 

Differences m spelling might be another aspect of this comparative 
study Students might be asked to try their hand at providing 
American spellings for such words as cheque cyder odour realise 
tyre and centre Interesting spelling lessons could develop from a 
look at such differences 

Differences in vocabulary are the most noticeable and probably 
tu^most interesting language differences for students to examine 
Students might try providing American equivalents for British terms 
such as these bonnet wing lorry minerals ships lift pram caravan, 
dustman \nd call box 
\ 
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Sources of written British speech are so numerous m American 
society today that the English teacher should hate no trouble finding 
materials Literature newspapers magazines and even song lyrics 
could be brought into the classroom for analysis Since a part of 
nearly every English curriculum is devoted to a study of British Jitera 
ture it will no doubt be helpful for students to understand the gen 
eral differences between British and American English 

Yet another area of language variation that deserves the attention 
of students and teachers is slang Robert Pooley suggests that English 
teachers should reevaluate their attitudes toward this form 90 This 
can be done in part if teachers will recognize that the creation of slang 
is the result of combining existing words of shortening terms or of 
blending or condensing joined words and that these are the v ery same 
processes that are used to create legitimate new language If appro 
pnateness is accepted as a guide for usige choice and if effective 
communication is accepted as the chief goal of the language user 
then teachers cannot condemn slang and dismiss it as vulgar or 
unsuitable Rather they must demonstrate to students the nature of 
slang its usefulness and its limitations and help them loirn to use 
words and phrases that are both appropriate and effective 

To accomplish these ends a teacher might begin by providing 
students with a list of slang words that were used at the turn of the 
century or earlier Below is a sample of such a list taken from Slong 
> esterday and Today by Eric Partridge 


a bender 
a broad 
a bummer 
a chopper 
dummy up 
glad rags 
grass 

hit the has 
on the mike 
to skunk 


a drunken spree (1848) 
a woman 

worthless lazj man (1850) 

a machine gun or its operator (1*1251 

to become silent (1020) 

best clothes (1914J 

asparagus (1919) 

sleep in a barn (1880) 

alert for money (1B9D) 

licit thorotighlj (1848) 


Students Ihen could bo asked for Iheir own definitions and the lira 
lists could be compered Working through a number of examples such 
as these should enable sludenls lo generalize about what sling is 
where it comes from and what happens In slang words In this way 
sludenls cm see for Ihcmselres that shng prowdes new mm, s 


30 Robert Ponies fTcT^wT flew Frrr^T^T^m l°‘> 
1015-19 
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BI-DIALECTISM In recent years linguists have | Slacks Some 
concern for the speech of . y ° E p U to change the 

HM bhcl man either by 

d, elect to it are simply acts of ne-1 «q>>w “^e class wh te Amen- 
,t IS not his speech that is objectionable to middle oksswl ^ ^ 

cans, but the man himself He proposes sneakers be rechan- 

effort that is being spent to produce bi dmkcta speakers b 
neled into programs to develop an increased understanding 

hVe orSTs.t m onh,s e q S uest,on stand linguists suchasUbov 

and McDavid who have been influential in devc,D P'"| £ ? h A l- 
provide a second dialect for speakers of nonstandard Englum lt ls 
hough linguists contend that all dialects are linguistically equal. iU 

clear 8 that some dialects are more socially prestigious Xfwho 
The business affairs of this country are earned on by md £ du ® * ss 
favor a particular way of writing and speaking To enter thl 
world, the individual must generally master this variety of Innguag ^ 
However, this task poses many problems First of all students 
be motivated to want to learn this business or "Standard tng 
before any meaningful instruction can take place Students must 
made aware that this type of language will be useful to them and 
the teacher in no way expects them to abandon their current way 
speaking in favor of it Secondly, effective methods must be use 
help the student master the new dialect , 

In the past, students were expected to learn standard Englisn y 
Tilling m blanks in grammar and usage drills Such methods how- 
ever, afforded little carry over into everyday use and more efncien 
approaches were sought One promising new method is the use o 
audio lingual or pattern practice drills . 

These drills do not demand that students learn any grammahea 
terminology or usage rules Instead the students listen to and repea 
patterns until they can be easily produced These drills may take a 
variety of forms students may respond as a class, in small groups 
or individually Students may repeat a sentence exactly as it is given 
to them, or they may change it m specified ways A drill involving 
simple substitution might go something like this 


Teacher That is Daren’s pencil /Sam 
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Students That is Sam's pencil 
Teacher Thai is Sam's pencil /desk 
Students That is Sam s desk 

Although this method •““.’X^SoSS'Snl “pe° 
imposes many demands on e “j h t con tinually work to 
cifically suited to the needs of ^ “ ” d he raust expect 
make drills interesting usuallj used for a 

rtL^X h -^"uU. of the Cass period 
results are often slow in coming 

THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Throughout his high school yearn foTvanous 

various aspects of the lus*o y alure he mig hl be introduced 

specific purposes While study 8 ^ pM|inllw pe r,od in order to 

to the charactenstics of 8 * out luies a procedure to be used 

facilitate h,s reading lohu Sjm ^ Elizabethans 

before introducing a stuaem 

One worthwhile venture would llSa’iw passages 
Modem English The teacher can choose rep^ ^ , „„„ 

from one or more of the plays an Ihemahc significance 

meaning and ways of preselling .1 The D „f the 

nf the passage would not be at issue W 1 ^ uld bE matters of 
lux vocabulary and metaphor" .f *»* ■ “ plenary con 

i 

lexical irregulanlies r mooes of the history 

Vocabularystud.es ” Led 

of the English la ”8 a “ ge compl lc lists of words can 8 * ( grt f up3 
etymologies of * et hmc groups, or s P ecl ° lM iy ,„tcrcsting 

10 s^"> s 0ne W0Uld 


1966 ) 974 
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behind their creation, like sideburns, sandwich, or tantalize Anoth 
would be a look at neologisms, new words that have recently com 
into the language Students might be encouraged to bring in and dis- 
cuss new words that they find in newspapers and magazines or that 
they hear on radio or television In connection with the study oi 
neologisms students might also investigate acronyms, words formed 
from the initial letter or letters of a compound term, such as NUW or 

UNESCO p , , „ 

Finally the history or the English language is often presented in 
depth as a part of the language component of the curriculum Such a 
study is valuable because it illustrates to students how greatly our 
language has changed Even a brief comparison of passages from O . 
Middle, and Modern English should suffice to make students aware ot 
these changes Further, these comparisons demonstrate the changes 
in usage that have occurred and thus help students to see that usage 
is not the result of permanent, fixed rules but that it varies from age 
to age Recognizing that a particular usage such as the double nega- 
tive was once acceptable should help students become more tolerant 
of the variations that occur today 

A concentrated study of the history of English might also include 
an outline of language families and an illustration of the relationship 
of English to other languages To further illustrate these relationships 
the teacher might provide games such as the following Students 
could be given words from German French Italian, or Spanish and 
be asked to supply English equivalents French words such as longue, 
chaise, soupe poeme and pare or German words such as haus, katze, 
mann or milch might be used Even peculiarities of English spelling 
might be explained as students consider words adopted from other 
languages 

To successfully carry out a study of the history of the English 
language the teacher must seek to involve students in investigations 
that will lead to generalizations regarding the development of the 
language Numerous lectures loaded with facts to be memorized might 
soon become very tedious 


LANGUAGE SKILLS 

Often, beginning English teachers are faced with a troublesome 
problem they yearn to stimulate their students to write exciting 
creative bits oE prose and poetry but find alas that they cannot write 
effectively because they cannot handle the mechanics of writing 
Such matters as spelling and punctuation are certainly important con 
cerns for students but teachers are sometimes reluctant to devote 
precious classroom hours to such seemingly mundane matters The 
solution to this problem lies in motivating students to discover their 
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own particular weaknesses and m helping students develop effiaent 
and effective ways of eliminating their difficulties 

MOTIVATION Students need to be aw are that poor spelling or m 

sentences 

That girl thought the boy was an idiot 
That girl thought the boy was an idiot 

The addition of two ~ 

good deal The little dots me them or leave then, out at 
seem unimportant to studen . , ea cher to show students how they can 
^ tL'"— whs, one means and saying ,»»• 

,he =s speiimg - j-stjsm: SA 

lowing sentence makes very WHe 
spell correctly two common words 


Ben.amm always eats h.s diner a. the local dinner 


Benjamin always t-aia “*•* , 

TO further emphasise .he might elk s.u 
punctuation and mastering plages m which these conventions hav 

dents to try to read several pa^ ^ 

been ignored Deciphering a passage 

tue ayn eyelannd u„„M realise that Sian 

zsrs “ 
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ma\ also lead to error avoidance Students will choose short, easily 
spelled words instead of more difficult but perhaps more accurate 
terms or they may stick to simple sentence structures that can be 
easily punctuated to avoid the misplaced comma To help students 
write more effectively, the teacher must point out their weaknesses 
and offer instruction in these areas, but at the same time, he should 
offer praise whenever possible If the student feels he is making 
progress, he is more likely to continue working toward the master* of 
mechanical skills 

Taking a positive attitude toward mechanics does not mean taking 
no notice of mechanical errors One extreme has as many dangerous 
repercussions as the other Allowing time to proofread written assign 
ments, encouraging students to read aloud what they have written, 
and assisting students in using reference materials such as diction- 
aries and handbooks of mechanics can help to reduce careless errors 
that stand in the way of effective written communication 

METHODS— SPELLING By the time a student reaches high school 
he is expected to have mastered the basics of spelling Unfortunately, 
this is not always the case Some students do not have an understand- 
ing of the relation between sounds and the graphemes that represent 
these sounds When this occurs, it may be wise to provide students 
with a review of phonics and some work with syllabication and stress 
patterns Today young children are blessed with the marv els of edu 
cational television which dynamically depicts the intricacies of our 
sound-letter system Hopefully, with the continuation of such pro- 
grams as "Sesame Street” and "The Electric Company,” students will 
have fewer spelling problems in their middle and high school years 
Selecting the words to be used in spelling lessons should not prove 
too difficult if the teacher keeps m mind the following guidelines 
Words that are in common use should be given priority Of what use 
is it to drill students on words such as adiabatic or geodesic, when 
they will probably never wnte or read such terms 7 Words should be 
chosen because they have proved to be difficult for students to spell 
Here teachers must distinguish between the actual and careless 
spelling error Although a student may clearly understand the differ- 
ence between ' their ' and "there,” he might, in haste, confuse these 
two words In this case, emphasis on composition revision is needed 
not a spelling lesson Words should be presented in groups that lllus 
trate the regularities of spelling From such lists, students can 
inductively formulate their own rules for spelling Once the regulan 
ties of spelling have been discussed, the exceptions may be presented 
If the regularities are not presented first, the student must face the 
N difficult task of memorizing every word that is presented to him 
Whenev er possible, spelling should be an individualized study No 
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student should be sub)ected to time consuming drill and testing on 
words he already knows While this point seems very obttous it has 
often been the practice of teachers to hand out lists of words and o 
require all students to work through these lists without bothering 
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Unfortunately, not all punctuation difficulties can be handled in 
this manner The use of such marks as semicolons, colons, or quota- 
tion marks often requires an understanding of the rules that govern 
particular constructions Once again, however, it is possible for the 
teacher to proceed inductively If given samples of various construc- 
tions, correctly punctuated, the student can write his own rules 
Above all, as he prepares lessons on punctuation, the teacher should 
carefully select materials that will be interesting to his students 
Pages and pages of textbook drills should be avoided This can easily 
be done since every teacher has at his disposal student compositions, 
current magazines and newspapers, and even comic books from 
which to draw illustrative examples 

Although the study of spelling and punctuation may not be the 
most exciting part of the English curriculum, it cannot be ignored 
simply because it may be unpalatable to teachers or students If stu- 
dents are to become effective communicators, they must master the 
intricacies of these systems It is up to the teacher to provide motiva 
tion and to offer guidance and direction in these problem areas 

THE LAST WORD 

Today it is not necessary for the English teacher to feel confined to 
prescribing grammar rules or standard usage to students Instead he 
has the freedom to explore with his students the exciting world of 
language that daily surrounds all of us Neil Postman claims that the 
proper concern of the English teacher is ' the study of relevant lan- 
guage situations " M If the teacher develops an awareness of the 
language around him it will become easy for him to select those 
aspects that are important to students 

Language situations gathered from newspapers, magazines films 
television daily conversation, and literature can all be brought into 
the classroom and used as a basis for discussing the structure history, 
and variations of language and the meaning of words With such an 
approach, the teacher can easily find m language study continual 
sources of delight for students 
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mental group showed gains m measures of syntactic fluency 

Moffett James A Student Centered Language Arts Curriculum K-13 
Boston Houghton Mifflm I960 Throughout his proposed curnculum Mof 
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Pooley Robert C Free Speech How Free? English Journal 61 [Oct 
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and slang and concludes by offering six principles and attitudes toward 
language usage which include some guidelines for the use and avoidance 
of slang 

Pooley Robert C Teaching Usage Today and Tomorrow English 
Journal 56 (May 1967) 742-45 Pooley discusses a usage opinion study done 
with Wisconsin teachers and he offers specific recommendations for the 
future teaching of English usage 

Postman Neil and Weingartner Charles Languaging In Teaching as 
a Subversive Activity New York Dell 1969 pp 98 132 Postman and 
Weingartner indicate some of the concepts and strategies that they feel 
should be contained in a study of language in the schools 

Postman Neil and Weingartner Charles Linguistics A Revolution in 
Teaching New York Delacorte 1966 The authors offer suggestions for new 
approaches and attitudes toward language study 

Shuy Roger W Discovering American Dialects Urbana 111 NCTE 
1967 This booklet provides a good basic introduction to regional dialects 
and could be used as a high school text 

Shuy Roger W Discovering American Dialects Urbana 111 NCTE 
Journal 56 (Nov 1967) 11GG 7G Slager discusses briefly the background of 
oral drills for nonstandard speakers He also describes some of the basic 
types or oral dnil and provides examples of these types 

Sledd James Bi Dialectism The Linguistics of White Supremacy 
English Journal 56 (Dec 19G9) 1307 15 Sledd argues that educators are 
approaching the problems of nonstandard speech with the wrong attitudes 
and the wrong methods 

Stewart William cd Non Standard Speech and the Teaching of 
English Washington D C Center for Applied Linguistics 1964 The art! 
cles contained here discuss problems and approaches to teaching to non 
standard speakers 


Subor Charles Paltcrn Practice We Bombed m Now Orleans English 
Journa GO (Dec 1971) 1221—24 Suhor explores three major problems with 
oral language drills and suggesls ways Ihey may be overcome 
i ., Th “ m ” Cleveland Semantics Concepts for Secondary School Eng 
lish Fnglish Journal 40 (Mar 1000) 100-91 Thomas outlines Important 
concepts In five general areas of semantics 
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Weingartner, Charles Semantics What and Why’ English Journal 
58 (Nov 1969) 1214-19 Weingartner presents a rationale for teaching 
semantics in the high school English classroom 



ENGLISH AND THE 
NON-PRINT MEDIA 


Non print media are certainly not nciv to the classroom Man* of the 
most traditional English teachers have used audio v isua! aids for 
years and there have always been creative teachers who found ways 
to use the popular media — comic books movies radio and tele- 
vision — to good advantage in their teaching Indeed many of today s 
questions about teaching and using film were being answered In the 
English Journal and other teachers publications in the 1930s and early 
1940s * It is a rare school fodav that doesn t have at least a modest 
supply of records filmstrips tape recorders and access to a film 
library And in virtually every school with an elective program at 
least one English course is devoted to the study of film nnd various 
other popular media 

Nevertheless the uses of non print media in English vary con 
siderably from school to school Many teachers who use them In 
conventional ways perhaps showing a filmstrip depicting the life 
and times of Mark Twain before studying Huckleberry Finn still 
question whether contemporary popular medn belong in an Fnghsh 
program Media advocates on the other hand assert that those modi i 
contain much of value — and in any casr we must start where the 
students ore Others like Divid Holbrook see these medn n rssrn 
tialiy meretricious 

Our popular culture is often loo often an cr< ny to art Fven at 
best It lacks the decree of sincerity we seek to p opiate in children 
The mass culture of our mass production vrbtn society is it seems 


rKen'boaeVon. -Rffosentln* the «*»!** Med/a *■ ****** 8 ('« ***** 
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doomed to be tmial-too trivial and it is certainly below the level 
of need and interest of the young people who leave our schools 


For Holbrook, and for many other English teachers, the popular media 
and “commercial entertainment" are mostly impoverished and crude 
influences which tend to exploit and desensitize their audience 
According to them teachers who make extensive use of such ma- 
terials rather than dealing with the best in contemporary art, music, 
and literature, fail to promote the sincerity, spontaneity, awareness, 
and liveliness of which their students are capable 

Another frequent objection to extensive use of non-print media 
concerns priorities If English teachers are to do anything well, they 
cannot try everything, and many teachers contend that sufficient work 
with literature, language, and written and oral communication leaves 
little time for media Despite such reservations, however, few teach- 
ers dispute the importance of non-pnnt media in today’s world, and 
an increasing number of English programs, textbooks, and teachers 
are giving media study a prominent place in the curriculum The 
teacher who continues to think of non pnnt media as mere entertain- 
ment or as a tool to be used only occasionally in the classroom is part 
of a rapidly diminishing minority Electronic and non-pnnt media 
demand a place m the schools simply because they already have a 
commanding place in society They best fit themselves into the English 
curriculum because they represent an extension of our present con 
cern with language and communication There is no way that an 
English program can he adequate to the language needs of today’s stu- 
dents if it considers the most powerful forces of communication in 
modem society peripherally if at all 

For the most part, the uses of non-pnnt media in English classes 
can be categonzed in one of three ways 


1 as instructional aids used to motivate students, present informa 
lion, or vary classroom activity, 

2 as art forms, to be studied separately or in conjunction with 
literature or fine arts, or 

3 as socio-hnguistic phenomena studied generally as modes of 
communication affecting the beliefs attitudes perceptions and 
behavior of people in contemporary society 

The first category encompasses most of the conventional classroom 
uses of non print media The second and third categories contain a 
variety of practices and activities intended to develop students' 

Pr°5S V 19G5] 0l p r x°v' The SeCfel Pi0CeS (Universi, y Ala University of Alabama 
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visual literacy or mediae, , their ability to use apprec.ate 
respond to and understand the effects of various media 

For the student teacher entering a conventional school or class 
room the flrst of these categories is P-bab.y the most immed.at y 
Vnr tparhers who can determine the course oi siuuy 
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Even though commercial non-print teaching materials have lm- 
proved vastly in recent years, the teacher must still exercise care and 
judgment in selecting appropriate ones for use with his particular 
classes. An otherwise excellent instructional film may prove ineffec- 
tive simply because the students pictured in the film are several years 
younger than the viewers. A dull, pedantic film strip or film isn t an 
improvement over a dull lecture, and an inept, heavy-handed docu- 
mentary may do less to interest and involve students than a well- 
written essay. 


MISUSING MEDIA Instructional aids which fail to use the potential 
of their medium will usually be ineffective. For example, a videotape 
of a man giving a lecture is, in most 'cases, a misuse of the media. 
Even the lecturer who is adept at making difficult subjects interesting 
in his classroom may be unable to generate similar interest when 
confined by a medium which cuts him off from his audience and fails 
to convey his personality and classroom presence adequately. Also, 
those presenting topics not of immediate interest to students must 
usually make greater use of a medium’s potential. A group of trouble- 
makers might sit still for a videotaped lecture from a lawyer on what 
to do when you are arrested, but the presentation of a sonnet will 
probably require a greater variety of visual effects, camera work, and 
sounds if it is to hold their interest. 

Inexperienced teachers most commonly misuse popular media by 
asking it to be a mere gimmick or attention-getter. Students are seldom 
deceived or amused when teachers try to sneak up on a lesson or 
assignment in this fashion, and they soon catch on to the implied 
message that the textbook literature or assignment is pretty hard to 
take without some sugar coating. 

Media are also misused if brought into a classroom only to fill up a 
free class hour. Good films or recordings can, of course, provide 
experiences which are sufficient in themselves. But the teacher who 
uses them merely to keep the class quiet and entertained, or because 
he didn’t have time to plan for the lesson, does justice to neither the 
material nor his students. He says, in effect, that media have nothing 
to do with the “real business” of the class; that the experience gained 
from film or sound recordings is somehow less important to school 
concerns than the usual classroom activities. Furthermore, as most 
teachers have learned, making good use of media requires as much 
careful planning as any other kind of lesson or activity. With non- 
print media, as with literature, it is usually desirable to begin with 
student responses, if they can be elicited, but the teacher who is pre- 
pared to do nothing more than ask, “Well, what did you think of it?” 
may wind up with a class full of bored, restless students and half the 
class hour to go. 
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activities have a media counterpart which may accomplish many of 
the same ends For example 

Reading a short story Students may view The Hand, The Balloon 
Tree, or Masque of the Red Death, or listen to Basil Rathbone s 
reading of Conan Doyle s or Poe's stones 

Reading poetry They may listen to poets such as Frost, Cum- 
mings, or Spender read their own poetry, view "cine poems ’ such 
as ‘Glass ’ ‘Omega” “Sky,” or ‘‘Dream of the Wild Horses', or 
listen to the lyrics of recorded ballads or folk rock music 

Listening to a lecture They may view films such as Autumn 
Frost Country, or A tnbute to Dylan Thomas, view videotapes 
such as Hunger in America or selections from Kenneth Clark’s 
Civilisation senes, or view sound filmstrips such as Educational 
Audio Visual s senes on the lives times and works of great poets 
and wnters 

Reading a composition text Students may view Encyclopaedia 
Bntanmca filmstrips such as ‘ Organizing Your Writing." or the 
Educational Audio Visual filmstrip, * Fundamentals of Writing ” 
They may see the film ‘ Why Man Creates," the overhead trans 
parency lessons accompanying Ginns Wnting Unit Lessons in 
Composition or the Nebraska Curriculum Development Center’s 
The Christensen Rhetoric Program 

Wnting or speaking Classes may make, for instance, a film, 
tape essay, collage shooting script, or slide tape presentation of 
a poem 4 

When students are involved m using media, the classroom in many 
respects becomes a workshop students use tools and manipulate 
objects, they move around and talk more freely, they involve them 
selves in projects which preclude traditional teacher domination, and 
the movement, talk, and activity lend an air of informality Such 
activity creates a very different climate and physical social environ- 
ment which may he particularly effective with students who are 
uncomfortable in formal classroom settings 

A teacher may also achieve some variety in more customary class 
routines by usmg media m lectures, recitations, discussions, and 
assignments A poem may be shown by an overhead projector rather 
than a text or ditto By using a projector, the teacher can control his 
students reading of the selection, perhaps presenting it a line or two 
at a time and having them analyze each segment carefully before 
going on to the next As mentioned in the preceding chapter, a teacher 
may use a tape or record of people speaking different dialects to 
liven up a lecture on that subject or may present a senes of slides to 


A For an extension of these comparisons see Lianc Brandon Using Media 
Cream el> in the English Classroom” English Journal 60 (Dec 1971 ] 1231-33 
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models of student writing, and go through the process himself, either 
writing a draft on the board or getting students to respond aloud to 

the picture 5 * 

Introducing literary works The usual transition from non-print 
media to a literary work is accomplished via their common theme 
the antiwar motif m the film Toys leads to the poetry of Wilfred 
Owen The teacher can use Toys to focus students' attention on the 
topic, to stimulate discussion of the film-maker's intent, and to elicit 
students feelings about war Then the teacher can invite them to 
consider how Owen deals with the topic using another medium 
Country and western music, usually considered too low-brow for 
use in schools, is almost totally preoccupied with the archetypal 
human situations and feelings dealt with in senous poetry If a Nash 
ville song writer can open up a topic to students and get them to 
articulate their concerns, they may be better able to understand and 
relate to the serious poet who attempts to deal with the theme on a 
more profound level Paul Simon’s * 59th Street Bridge Song ’ (“Feel- 
ing Groovy”) is not in the same league with Gerard Manley Hopkins 
■'God’s Grandeur," and Johnny Cash’s “Sunday Morning Coming 
Down ’ is not equivalent to Shakespeare’s Twenty-Ninth Sonnet, but 
the similarity in theme and tone make the transition plausible and 
suggest a path from where many students are to the place teachers 
want them to visit 


All oF the traditions and heritages worth investigating have con 
temporary manifestations and the best waj of beginning such 
investigations is to look at their contemporarj presence Puritan 
attitudes The American Dream Utopianism Violence, Individu 
alism all can he approached through the daily newspaper the 
song Ijnc the advertisement and the rest of popular culture* 

A letter printed in Ann Landers' column and written by a young per- 
son whose friend, ‘a >oung man who had a great big wonderful 
world ahead of him* had committed suicide proves a very potent 
introduction to the reading of Richard Cory 

Points of comparison and contrast offer another way of making 
media transitions For example students might watch a filmed version 
of a Shakespeare plaj or a Dickens nov el and then begin their reading 
of the text bj looking first at key scenes they remember from the film 


5 See David A Sohn Pictures for Writing (New York Bantam I960] for a 
wealth of suggestions on the use of pictures to motivate and develop writing 
skills 

j 9 , 3 j lh 1 “ r ig DalF:0n MEn sKsh A Urn* Ringed Circus English Journo! GZ (N’ov 
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and comparing Ihem to the text treatment Students i who have seen 
filmed versions of stories or novels, or who have heard recorded varia 
lions of works such as ' Richard Cory,’ may be mterested tin consider- 
ing how particular stories or poems might be presented m anrrther 
medium Are there characters or hues that could he «« 
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master an impressive array of skills. However, the successful com- 
pletion of the exercise can have genuine impact on the real world 
which the composition and speaking assignments do not have. 


1. Creating a public-relations film about the school for use with 
PTA and other community groups is a possible extension o 
work with the language of advertising, the ethics of public 
relations, or the rhetorical concepts of ethos, audience, and 

persuasion. ^ , , . 

2. Examining the school’s attempts to communicate with students 
and the community, including the rhetoric of official publications, 
mimeographed sheets sent home to parents, and public statements 
by school officials, gives students the opportunity to evaluate the 
impact of various media on different populations. 

3. Creating films and tapes of an artistic nature, or propaganda films 
on the school or community with particular (positive or negative] 
slants is a possible follow-up to the reading of Sinclair Lewis or 
Frank Norris, or an extension of work with persuasion, propa- 
ganda, or news-slanting. 

4 . Creating instructional media to entertain or teach younger chil- 
dren — a Sesame Street-type film or videotape conveying some 
concept such as "words mean different things to different people"; 
a discussion-stimulating tape presenting a mini-drama which 
creates an unresolved dilemma — involves a number of creative 
and expressive skills and would be a natural extension of a 
creative writing unit.* 


Such activities, of course, require more time and involvement than 
do usual classroom uses of media and are perhaps more appropriate 
to classes focusing on media than to those using media only as aids. 


PLANNING FOR USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA The follow- 
ing general guidelines are significant to the successful selection and 
use of media in the classroom. 

In selecting media, consider the tastes and media experiences of 
the particular students Despite much television viewing, students 
may be unprepared for such sophisticated works as Kenneth Clark’s 
Civilisation series. If it requires extensive introduction or effort to get 


7. For additional projects students could undertake with film or videotape, see 
Chuck Anderson. “Things to Do with the Videotape Machine," Media & Methods 
10 (Sept 1973)- 51 and 79 Among his seventeen suggested activities are. updat- 
ing and revising a radio play for television, dramatizing a favorite poem, short 
story, or song for visual presentation, and making thirty-second video collages 
consisting of no fewer than ten related shots on a particular theme or topic 
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lectures to be understood Especially with films, it is generally - advis- 
able to say as little as possible beforehand, some teachers habitually 
talk a film (novel, poem, record) to death before using it 

However, alternatives to simply showing a film or playing a record 
with little or no preliminary comment can be used Giving a bnel 
resume, pointing out things to look or listen for (especially if the 
selection is long and cannot be stopped or replayed), or conducting 
some form of bridging activity to establish a framework for the selec- 
tion or to link it to students’ interests and concerns may be effective 
A teacher might develop a bridging activity for a film such as Refiner s 
Fire, for instance by asking students to build a word collage on the 
word conformity Study guides calling attention to certain features 
and perhaps posing questions to be answered later are often used to 
prepare students for a particular selection Study guides and bridging 
activities can be useful, but they have the disadvantage of directing 
students’ views toward certain aspects of the presentation, in effect 
demanding that they concentrate oa those features which the teacher 
finds important rather than developing their own unique reactions 
A somewhat less prejudicial activity explored earlier in the book 
which is especially useful with dramatic presentations, is to have stu 
dents role-play a situation from the selection before it is seen or 


heard 

Consider variations in the presentation itself Generally, the 
media selection should be allowed to speak for itself and should not 
be interrupted However, this is not essential Sections of a film or 
record can be replayed to provide emphasis or time for special atten- 
tion it can be stopped and students can be asked to consider their 
perceptions or speculate about an ending This is particularly effective 
when seeing the film Black Thumb where viewers often make the 
same mistaken assumptions about the black character as the white 
liberal in the film does 

Consider what to do at the conclusion Sooner or later the record, 
film or tape ends What happens then 7 Most teachers feel that just 
providing students with the experience is not enough they must then 
help them to do something with it Likewise most although not all, 
students expect such help The teacher may choose a whole class 
group, or individual activity he may lecture lead a discussion or 
have a student lead the discussion he may ask predetermined ques- 
tions to lead the discussion in particular directions or he may base 
the discussion on student responses Employing an image-sound skim 
is one \%ay of beginning such a response-centered discussion First the 
teacher asks his students to state what images sounds words, or 
phrases impressed them the most Then he builds a discussion around 
his students’ statements If students are reticent a teacher may ask 
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them first to write out five statements or questions abo "‘ ’ hc ' r “ pe , r 
ence or— if they have had some experience responding to the particular 
medium— he may ask them to write out their impressions of or fee] 
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may be able to supply teachers ruth catalogues describing such media 

and to assist them in booking items for classroom use 

Creating instructional media Of course, the teacher need not de- 
pend exclusively on commercial sources for instructional materials 
It is not technically difficult to compose a tape-essay on student con- 
cerns which can he used to provoke discussion or to serve as a monel 
for student tapes Nor is it extraordinarily complicated to develop a 
slide presentation on some subject, to make interesting overhead 
transparencies illustrating some linguistic concept, or to make a short 
film " Teachers should also consider asking students to help in such 
enterprises Many of them arc surprisingly skilled in the technology ot 
audio recording photography and Him, and there is an obvious learn- 
ing opportunity available to students who attempt to understand a 
concept, skill, or literary selection well enough to translate it into an 
instructional package, whether a tape recording, slide presentation, or 
just a bulletin board display Roland Barth underscores the impor- 
tance of student involvement, noting that ‘How the materials arrived 
in the classroom is everj hit as important to their productive use as 
their presence " 


A classroom Filled overnight with expensive, manufactured mate 
rials deprives both teacher and student of the opportunity re 
sponsibdity and excitement which comes from constructing their 
own materials of scrounging materials of discovering and ex- 
ploring new and multiple uses for old nonstructuring equipment 19 

Publications The following publications are particularly useful to 
teachers who wish to know what is available m non print media 


1 The ' Teaching Materials" and "Multi Media” columns in the 
English Journal regularly include reviews of commercial non-print 
media packages Indices of the reviews of Filmstrips and record 
ings have been published in the December 1966 and January 1973 
issues of the Journal The January 1974 issue is devoted exclu 
sively to recent and new teaching materials print non print and 
multi media The Journal also includes articles on the uses of 
various non print media They are currently indexed under 


9 Media & Methods contains occasional how to articles for teachers and 
students interested in creating their own instructional media and art supply 
and photography stores can often provide needed materials and useful pointers 
For a wealth of specific suggestions on media creation and use in the classroom 
see Doing the Med.o an idea hook from The Center tor Understanding Media 
75 Horatio Street New York N Y 

10 Roland S Barth Open Education and the American School (New Y'ork 
Agathon 1972] p 214 
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Audio-visual/Medta/Technology and Film Study in the an 
nual subject index included in the December issues 

nrltlt f pubIlshed monlh] y September through Mayj is 

probably (he best known and most widely read innovative pub 
lication for secondary school teachers It includes frequent an 
notated lists of new short films a monthly Telelog of upcoming 
television specials and regular reviews of new methods and 
teaching materials in a Mediabag column 

3 The American Library Associations publication The Booklist 
(published twenty three times annually) includes critical reviews 
of some 1800 filmstrips short films records tapes transparencies 
slide sets and multi media kits each year 

4 The National Information Center for Educational Media (NICEM) 
University of Southern California University Park Los Angeles 
California 90007 publishes and regularly updates a senes of in 
dexes to non print media including indexes to educational 
records 16 mm films audiotapes videotapes overhead trans 
parencies and 8 mm cartridges 

5 NCTE s annual catalog Resources for the Teaching of English 
lists maps filmstrips and recordings as well as books and mono 
graphs which deal with media and are available from them 

6 Flossie L Perkins Book and Non Book Media (Champaign 111 
NCTE 1972 ] is an annotated list of indices and publications which 
review and list media available for use in schools A valuable 
resource for materials centers and teachers dealing extensively in 
media it is probably not as useful to most English teachers as are 
the periodicals cited above 

7 In spring of 1974 NCTE published the NOTE Guide to Teaching 
Materials far English Grades 7 12 a helpful resource dealing pn 
manly with print based materials 

8 An annotated list of one hundred short films for the English class 
is included as Appendix B to this text 

In addition to the periodicals cited above several others are of 
interest to anyone using or studying films in school See is particularly 
useful to secondary school teachers using films Take One is a pub 
h cation about film with more general appeal Especially for teachers 
interested in short films the free catalogs provided by such producer 
distributors as Pyramid Films 11 and Contemporary McGraw Hill 
Films 15 provide extensive annotated listings of films with sufficient 
descriptions to permit teachers to make tentative ju gmen s a ou 


11 Box 10-33 Santa Monica Cali! 90406 

12 330 West 42nd SU New York NY 10036 
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their usefulness to particular classes or units The Film Review 
dex” the film counterpart to Book Review Digest indexes eval 
tive and critical film reviews from all major audio visual publications 
Most beginning teachers feel that they have neither the time nor 
the energy to investigate media sources once they begin work ana 
before they begin they may question the usefulness of investigating 
materials and hardware which may not even be available m their 
school Nevertheless the teacher who comes to his work familiar wil 
a variety of instructional media and who knows how to use them in 
his teaching has a distinct advantage over the teacher whose only 
resources are his textbooks and his wits Many student teachers who 
receive high ratings on the basis of their creativity and innovative 
teaching are in fact benefiting from their industry in learning to use a 
broad range of materials While on a college campus where materials 
and professional help are available the prospective teacher is well 
advised 


1 to become familiar with as many short films commercial tapes 
sound filmstrips and multi media packages as possible 

2 to learn to operate such hardware as 
tape recorders and cassettes 

slide projectors 
filmstrip projectors 
overhead projectors 
opaque projectors 

8 mm and 16 mm motion picture projectors 
film and tape editors 
8 mm and 16 mm motion picture cameras 
videotape equipment 
8 mm cartridge projectors 
equipment to make Diazo transparencies 
drymount presses and 
terminals for computer assisted instruction 
3 to learn the processes necessary 

to make black and white and color transparencies 
to make overlays for overhead projector transparencies 
to make transparencies from printed materials 
to make color life transparencies 
to laminate pictures 

to use lettering sets and graphics equipment and 
to mount slides 


13 Th s index has been published quarterly since 1970 by Audio Visual Asso 
dates Box 324 Monterey Park California 91754 
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MEDIA AS SUBJECT MATTER 
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effects on human perceptions and behavior, even when the content 
conveyed is ostensibly the same 

Therefore, one of the central issues of media study in the schools 
has been whether or not they require new teaching approaches Artic- 
ulate and devoted students of film, for instance, have been particularly 
vocal m their insistence that teachers not do to cinema what has too 
often been done to other school subjects As George C Stoney says 
about teaching film in higher education, "I have this one great fear 
that we will finally make it so acceptably academic that it will become 
as dull and dead as almost every other subject in the liberal arts cur- 
riculum ,,J James F Scott notes that for many students “the film is 
one of the few remaining refuges of the unstructured spontaneous 
response/ and argues that 


it would be much better to leave cinema out of the curriculum than 
to include it as only another subject for which we compose hand 
books and draw up outlines and which we then chop into hunks 
that will fit between one hell and another 16 


Whether he teaches media as a separate course, a discrete unit, or 
an integrated part of a larger study, the teacher is faced with many of 
the same problems and decisions he faces in teaching any subject 
and it is not surprising that he will resolve these problems in his own 
characteristic manner The didactic teacher, primarily concerned with 
conveying knowledge and skills, will probably begin by gathering and 
arranging in a more or-less systematic fashion, media information to 
pass on to his students The heuristic teacher, who stresses learning 
and discovery procedures rather than subject matter, will character 
istically begin by organizing exercises, problems and activities which 
will bring students into contact with various media in ways intended 
to make them explore, question and derive their own generalizations 
The unimaginative teacher will probably make of media study the 
pedantic routine which critics fear, the creative teacher will not 
Every teacher s problems and issues are similar how to help par- 
ticular students to learn about media and to what end? What are his 
objectives in dealing with media? What content materials and activ- 
ities will focus attention on media? What will work with his students? 


How can he and they determine when the objectives have been 
achieved? There is no reason to believe that there is one best way to 
teach media There are different ways to answer each of the questions 


15 Quoted in James F Scott Film as an Academic Subject Reservations and 
Reminders in G Howard Poteet ed The Compleot Guide to Film Study 
(Urbana 111 NOTE 1972) p 19 0 

16 Ibid pp 190 191 
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media study may be justified, as literature often is, as contributing to 
students' personal growth and self-awareness Great films, like all 
great art have a humanizing influence on people, making them more 
keenly aware of the world and sympathetic toward their own and 
others* motivations and actions Like writers and composers, today s 
film- and record makers create imaginative symbolic constructs of the 
world which both reflect and influence our perceptions of reality In 
films and records, as in books, there is a great deal which is ephemeral 
and does not deserve serious study, hut there is also much which can 
be defended, as Shelley defended poetry, as "the very image of life 
expressed in its eternal truth * At a rather abstract level, then, the 
teachers* objective is to make th best in media accessible and familiar 
to his students and to enable them to derive benefits from them 

By studying media as socio-linguistic phenomena and developing 
an awareness of the role its new languages play in human affairs stu 
dents can gam greater sensitivity to and control over media’s effects 
For example, the student who relies on television as his sole source of 
news should realize how superficial his knowledge of current events 
will be, and how much real power he inadvertently grants to those 
who control the medium Similarly, students should become aware of 
the extent to which the popular media can and do influence people’s 
values, roles, views of ‘ the good life," and their very identities 

With media blasting away at kids to the point of electronic numb 
ness a terrifying assortment of stimuli bombard young people to 
adopt this life style try this be this do that— but too often only on 
the superficial level of changing clothing deodorants or soda 11 

In actual practice, teachers are usually guided by somewhat more 
specific objectiv es such as the following 

They wish to make students more critically aware of an important 
aspect of their environment Achieving this may involve merely' 
insuring that students have been exposed to a variety of media in 
such a way that they focus their attention on and give some con- 
sideration to it It may involve presenting information about or cn 
couraging students to inquire into less obvious aspects of particular 
media How much freedom of choice does a local television station 
have in the programs it shows from the national network 9 ’* Who, 
exactly, determines the censorship ratings of films 9 What criteria 
do the raters use 9 How much time are radio stations required to 
give to program content 9 How much can they allow commercials 9 
One means of enabling students to see beyond the surface of media 


17 Bernard C. Hollister Self? Media fr Methods 


10 (Oct 1073) 3S 
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is to increase their repertoire of responses by pointing out through 
questions and discussion that there is more to see and say about a 
medium than that it is there This involves seeking out to aspect, 
of n medium or its content which one may talk about and 
appropriate vocabulary for such talk At its simplest level such aware 
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CRITICAL APPROACHES TO MEDIA STUDY Despite the impor 
tant differences between print and non-print, literary and 
studies can be used to suggest a variety of ways to approach in 
teaching of media Whether a teacher is organizing information o 
present to students developing activities and exercises intended to 
focus their attention and inquiry, or merely observing and supporting 
his students’ attempts to deal with media in their own way, the follow- 
ing five categories of literary criticism 19 offer useful guidelines 

The moral approach Dealing primarily with the content con 
veyed by the medium, a teacher can lead students to consider 1 s 
moral effects on society and individuals, and the moral function o 
the content as a criticism of life He might, for instance, examine t e 
human values reflected in and affected by such television shows as 
"All in the Family’ or ‘ Maude,” or the violence in feature films such 
as The French Connection or The Godfather, or m television programs 
intended for children Questions of censorship and the relationship o 
the new media to the so called revolution in morality are concerns o 
this critical approach At a more sophisticated level, teachers might 
ask students to consider the standards and criteria for determining the 
intrinsic worth of a particular work and whether it is indeed possible 
to specify such standards 

The psychological approach This approach may illuminate the 
relationship between the artist, producer, or director and his work 
may lead to an analysis of the work itself and a psychological inter 
pretation of a character, or may gauge the psychological impact of a 
work on its audience The study of the ways in which actions and 
words reveal and influence the psychology of audience, character, and 
artist is one closely related to the concerns of adolescents seeking to 
understand themselves and others 

The sociological approach The interrelationship of media and 
society is a particular concern of critics such as Marshall McLuhan 
Following him, students may consider how the contents of various 
media reflect the culture m which they were produced and the way 
that media themselves influence society For example, students could 
investigate the differences between popular music and films m the 
1950s, late 19G0s, and the present to see what they reveal about the 
times They might consider such questions as whether or not an 
examination of television programs would give beings from another 
planet an accurate view of human life They could be asked to 
speculate on the effects of removing various media from the environ 
ment, or to consider the probable effects of media changes forecast 


13 Adapted from Wilbur S Scott Five Approochcs to LMerory Cnlieisui (New 
York Collier 19G2J 
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of ways a student might react to or comment upon a particular 
medium or its content 

Analytic synthetic The student comments on the structure of the 

selection examining its parts as they relate to the whole 

InterpretationaJ The student considers the meaning of the 
work , 

Classi/icatory The student considers the genre of a selection ana 
its similarities to and differences from other works 
Contextual The student views the work historically noting the 
relationship of a film comic book radio show or record to the times 
in which it was produced or to the lives of the directors or artists 
who produced it They also study the critical history of the 
selection 

Personahstic The student relates the media experience to his own 
life and feelings what associations does the record arouse what 
attitudes or pictures of reality does a film or commercial create 
what judgments or feelings does a work call forth? 

Evaluative The student judges the worth of a particular work or 
considers the criteria by which it is to be judged 

A first step in initiating a response centered approach might be to 
encourage open discussion of a medium by using a device such as the 
sound image skim described earlier The teacher could occasionally 
suggest questions or lines of inquiry and gradually introduce ap 
propnate technical terminology into the discussion For instance m 
film study such terms as shot scene cut fade dissolve pan and 
montage become essential for analytic synthetic responses After stu 
dents have developed some facility in discussing the media the 
teacher may vary the procedure by requesting written critical essays 
to serve as a basis for the discussions A simple variation of the re 
sponse pattern is to assign a student to begin the discussion of a 
particular media presentation He may start with a comment a ques 
tion a short quiz or an activity so long as it stimulates student re 
sponses to the medium 

GETTING STUDENTS INVOLVED Whatever his objectives and 
general approach the teachers success m teaching media depends 
ultimately on what happens or fails to happen in the classroom He 
may of course interest students and generate learning merely by the 
forceful stimuli of the media he brings in or by a series of engaging 
and provocative lecture recitation sessions More likely success will 
be achieved through activities such as the following which involve 
students in more active participation 

Focusing attention Several methods might be used to focus stu 
dents attention on media A teacher might begin by posing particular 
media problems for students to solve individually or in groups he 
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vantages'' A variation of the "what tf ’ game is to consider the effects 
of having to rely on non print media exclusively, as in the society ot 
Fahrenheit 451, or having all television programming controlled by 
one government official 

Students may also be introduced to media inquiry indirectly b> 
focusing discussion first on a larger problem such as how people re- 
ceive information or find out about things in our society, or how they 
decide among candidates or competing products What would they 
think of someone who said, to paraphrase Will Rogers, “all I know is 
what I see on the television” 7 A teacher might also ask, in a dictator 
ship such as Hitler s Germany or that portrayed m 1984, what exactly 
must the dictator control if he is to maintam power 7 Any serious 
examination of students’ values, their beliefs about the way things 
are, and their role stereotypes can usually lead into a discussion of the 
media which have influenced their views and attitudes 

Just as creative writing can be used to increase students’ receptiv 
lty to and appreciation of literature, so media production is often an 
excellent method of encouraging media study Students who have 
themselves tried to make a film, develop a slide tape presentation, or 
create a documentary are much more sensitive to the artistry of others 
and to a medium’s limitations and advantages The relatively limited 
tasks of making a radio or television commercial or creating a short 
film which evokes a particular mood soon brings students into con- 
tact with a wide range of provocative issues and problems Satirizing 
or parodying various popular media can also lead to a more critical 
awareness of the phenomena usually taken for granted 

Discussing media The Hilda Taba discussion technique suggests 
a useful pattern for classroom teacher directed lessons on particular 
records, films, or tapes 21 The technique is intended to help students 
make sense of sensory data by articulating the relationships among 
them, organizing them into conceptual patterns, and making and test 
mg inferences and generalizations drawn from the data The key to 
success with the Taba strategy is to take a nonjudgmental stance, 
the teacher must draw out and listen to student responses, not 
evaluate or pass judgment on them The strategy consists of four 
mam steps ( 1 ) Recalling data Here the teacher can ask each student 
to name some detail he most vividly remembers from a particular 
presentation (an image sound or shot for instance) (2) Drawing m 
ferences from the data Students infer the feeling behind a particular 
action or phrase and give their reasons for making the inference (3) 
Relating discussion to students own lives (4) Making generalizations 


21 See Robert L 
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Although the book will probably continue to hold its dominant 
place in schools for the foreseeable future, non-print media and educa- 
tional technology will continue to grow in importance In a techno- 
logical visual, oral, non-print environment, the teacher who is 
concerned solely with print, who is unfamiliar with the nature and 
impact of the new media, who wants merely to pass on his own love 
of books, will find himself increasingly out of touch with his students 
and their world, and increasingly ineffective in achieving his aims 
He may challenge the new media, he may attempt to mitigate their 
effects, but he cannot afford to ignore them 
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ominous meaning Although the costs of schooling have risen astro 
nominally, there has been a rising public awareness that the schools 
are failing to educate a great many students satisfactorily and are no 
eliminating the great social problems they were expected to solve In a 
society such as ours, it is not surprising that increasing concern abou 
the efficacy of today's schools should be expressed m the business like 
terms of institutional cost accounting schools and teachers mus 
justify their cost in terms of measurable output Legislators, taxpayers 
parents and many educational critics are insisting that teachers be 
held accountable not only for behaving like teachers, but for produc- 
ing verifiable results They want to know what, exactly, the taxpayer 
is to get for his school dollar, and how he will know if he is getting it 
The doubts about teacher effectiveness now receiving such wide 
public attention are certainly not new to teachers themselves Both 
privately and m professional journals, English teachers have long 
wondered aloud about the real purposes and outcome of their efforts 
and as the pace of change has increased m recent years, so has profes 
sional inquiry and uncertainty about ends and means In very direct 
and personal ways most teachers are keenly and constantly aware of 
their own limitations and shortcomings and the frustrations of striving 
for goals which are being questioned, attacked, and changed Many a 
‘ successful ' and popular teacher harbors strong doubts about what, 
if any, difference he really makes to his students As the educational 
philosopher Harry Broudy says, 


Rarely is the pupil s learning used to measure the goodness of the 
teaching — even teachers rarely use this as a measure More often 
the excitement eagerness and interest of the pupils are taken by 
the teacher as evidence that his teaching is good This is not a 
wholly irrelevant way of judging the matter, because given excite 
ment eagerness and interest, the chances that learning is going on 
are better than where there is apathy But just what is being learned 
m the excitement excitement alone does not tell us 1 

Perhaps the reason so many teachers stress the acquisition of 
factual knowledge and specific narrow skills is that these are easily 
measured, and they provide the teacher with needed assurance that 
something has, m fact, been accomplished At the beginning of the 
year, none of the students knew a direct from an indirect object, and 
now most of them do In September, none of them had read Macbeth 
and by December they could identify most of the characters and key 


1872j ar p £ DrOUdy T,,c Hea! Worid of Public Schools (New York Harcourt 
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tion on the Development and Use of Behavioral Objectives, at the 
Sixtieth Annual Meeting, 1970) 1 

In English, perhaps more than in other subjects, the teacher is all 
too aware of the immense difficulties of specifying complex human- 
istic learning outcomes in behavioral terms, and of measuring the 
effects of experiences such as reading literature, expressing and com- 
municating vital personal experiences, or participating in creative 
dramatics. Most English teachers would probably agree with be- 
haviorist Robert Zoellner that many humanistic statements of g° a l s 
can be specified more sharply than they have been, and that many 
facets of larger goals can and probably should be stated in terms of 
student behavior to be reinforced. But they would also argue, as does 
Zoellner, that many of the most crucial goals and objectives simply 
cannot be reduced to precise, objectively measurable behavior with- 
out trivializing them: 

Much of the most meaningful part of the life of any civilized person 
consists of incredibly subtle and finely nuanced perceptions which, 
from a behavioral point of view, can be explained by the simul- 
taneous impact of tens, or hundreds, or perhaps thousands of "bits" 
of information from the external world. The result is not discrete or 
tabulative fact, but rather a sense 0 / the /acts And for this sense 
we have devised hundreds of thousands of terms which are totally 
precise in meaning but logically irreducible. 8 

Even though, theoretically, it may be possible to render complex hu- 
man behavior such as "appreciating literature" into empirically pre- 
cise forms, such forms "will never be pedagogically useful, any more 
than a life-size map of New York City would be of any use to people 
living in New York City.”* 


2 These and several related NCTE resolutions are reprinted in the Appendix 
of Measure for Measure. Classroom Practices in Teaching English 1972-1973, 
Allen Berger and Blanche Hope Smith, eds (Urbana, 111 NCTE, 1972), pp 110-1 4 
Note also the largely critical and often hostile stance expressed in NCTE publi- 
cations such as John Maxwell and Anthony Tovatt, eds . On Writing Behavioral 
Objectives for English (1970), Henry B Maloney, ed. Accountability and the 
Teaching 0 / English (1972), and fames Hoetker. Systems Systems Approaches, 
and the Teacher (1972) Even a publication such as ]. N Hook, et al, Represen- 
tative Performance Objectives for High School English (N Y Ronald, 1971). 
which is an extensive catalog of behaviorally stated objectives, begins with a 
such obtY W3rnln8 teachers about the limitations and potential dangers of 


t 1"' “ S R V " SUS S-R - R The Problem ol Behavioral Obieclives." 

Ill ^CTE pp''i e 3 B :39 CC ° U " l ° b '''' 1 * ' "" T “° h '" g ° f E " S '‘ Sh |Urba ” a 

4 Ibid, p I4ln 
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may feel drawn to all three, which can lead not only to confusion but 
to self-doubts and a sense of failure as well Rarely can one person 
operate successfully in all three modes, yet this is what teachers often 
feel compelled to do As Broudy says, 


the futile attempt to combine skill in didactics, heuristics, and 
philetics in the same person has been not the least of the causes of 
the failure of teacher training programs Didactics asks the teacher 
to function as an efficient machine philetics asks him to be a 
warm sensitive concerned person heuristics demands intellectual 
security and flexibility 5 


The new teacher may feel justifiably proud that he gets along well 
with his students and that they seem to enjoy and be involved with 
his class, yet he may be uncomfortably aware at the same time that 
his students couldn’t begin to pass the rigorous examinations given by 
his colleague across the hall 

There are no easy answers to these dilemmas, but the teacher who 
wants to assess and improve his own performance, to be "account 
able” at least to his students and himself, must seek answers to them 
and to such difficult questions as whether hts students are learning 
what they are learning and the extent to which his teaching of English 
really contributes to their growth and well-being Realizing the limita 
tions imposed by less than ideal circumstances, and by his personal 
shortcomings, the teacher must nevertheless try to clarify his own 
purposes determine what is possible and necessary in the situation 
assess the value of conflicting demands made upon him, and determine 
the actual outcome of his work The following suggestions may prove 
useful in such an undertaking 

The teacher should know how he is being evaluated The com 
munity and school do have a legitimate right to hold the teacher 
accountable, and he should find out as much as possible about the 
evaluation procedures and criteria used In particular he should know 
who does the evaluating, what their priorities are and what, if any. 
check-lists or rating instruments are used The degree to which teacher 
evaluation rests on data such as student questionnaires test results 
or interaction analyses vanes considerably and it is seldom possible 
to determine the exact criteria which will be applied In most cases 
formal evaluation is still largely a matter of classroom observation by 
a supervisor or administrator who reports on his sense of the situ 
Qh T r* dUC * ,Gd guess about whether or not students are learning 
T* In ! lh , e ,ea £ her ls doin 8 a competent job of managing the 
classroom situation Generally, if the teacher seems well prepared the 


5 The Real World of the Public Schools 
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positive and negative items of teacher and student behavior and 
will change as the teacher s perspective changes A weekly review 
of ones teaching using the list and any supporting data can 
provide a useful record of professional growth as well as a spur 
to improvement Sample items which might appear on such a 
check list include 

I will not usually resort to threats to motivate work 

I will not embarrass students in front of the class 

1 will come to class prepared with plans I think are real y 
worthwhile 

I will provide a range of alternative materials and activities o 
accommodate individual differences 

I will not require students to do work I personally believe to 
be worthless 

The majority of students will appear interested most of tne 
time 

All or most students will participate willingly in the suggested 
activities 

Students will accept increasing responsibility for their own 
learning 


The teacher can keep the list manageable by limiting it arbitrarily 
to the twenty or twenty five items he considers most important 
and periodically revising the list to reflect new demands prob 
lems or perceptions 

3 Tape record class sessions devoted to discussion and analyze the 
playback perhaps using an instrument such as the Flanders Inter 
action Analysis scales (see Chapter 3 pages 44^5) Who did 
most of the talking? Did the teacher answer most of his own 
questions? Which questions elicited the most enthusiastic stu 
dent responses 7 Did the students ask questions 7 Did any of their 
comments indicate enthusiasm or interest? How clear and inter 


esting were the teacher s explanations and comments 7 Did the 
class achieve and maintain some momentum or were there 
frequent dead spots and periods of confusion 7 
4 Solicit observations by colleagues or by another teachers stu 
dents If the observer is experienced at teacher observation it 
may be enough to ask simply What did you think? or How 
could I have improved the situation? In some cases the teacher 
ma> want more specific kinds of feedback Suggestions for the 
use of observers are cited in the section Evaluating the speech 
environment of the classroom Chapter 4 pages 101-103 In 
“ lo dassroo “ observation colleagues or students may 
n . e °i° usc ful comments on lesson plans procedures pro 
posed materials and examinations Especially when the teacher 
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I find it difficult to talk to this teacher 

The teacher’s questions are interesting and make me m 
The teacher is enthusiastic and seems to enjoy teaching 
The teacher’s explanations are clear and interesting 

Particular units or methods 
The unit on science fiction was interesting 
I believe I learned more m the free-reading units than I did in 
the regular literature units 

1 am usually interested and involved when a student leads t e 
discussion 

I would learn more if the teacher used more tests to check on 
whether I’d done the reading 

Results of such questionnaires are, of course, very subjective, and 
by themselves they do not tell the whole story It is often difficul 
to determine how students interpreted particular items and to 
assess their motives m responding For instance, students may 
flatter a "nice ' teacher who isn't teaching them much, or they may 
try to "get even” with a demanding or unpopular teacher How 
ever, if the teacher is careful in constructing the items he can 
obtain useful information which is difficult to obtain in other 
ways As will be discussed later m this chapter, similar devices 
can be used to check students’ responses and attitudes toward 
subject matter 

A variation of the attitude questionnaire is the check-list or 
rating scale Here, students are asked to check off listed items 
which they think apply to the teacher, method or material For 
example 

This teacher sticks too close to the textbook doesn t ask 

interesting questions , doesn’t listen to students g» veS 

clear answers to students’ questions , etc * 

b Inventories of reactions to particular classes or methods may 
be constructed in several ways A short answer form, asking 
students to estimate such things as how much of the time thej 
were personally involved in the class how many times they 
spoke or asked questions how often the teacher spoke to them 
or what other students thought of the class may gi\e the 
teacher some notion of how students perceive his teaching A 
different form of the inventory can be made by providing a grid 
on which students can check their responses For instance one 


® J m 3 e ° n ‘ hC,e and SlmlIar instruments see R H Simp 
™ DC. a Cn * EvoIuo,,on 0 / Teaching and Learning (Washing 

ton. DC. The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 19f2) 
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How much battering can the teacher’s ego take? How many 
"frank” personal comments can he read without quailing? Do en 
moderately flattering remarks compensate for one sharp bar 

7. A teacher should consider at least once each year his attempts to 
evaluate his work and to improve. What information and evidence 
has been sought? What new ideas have been tried? What profes- 
sional reading has been done? In short, how seriously is e 
teacher trying to improve his teaching? 


A teacher should attempt to determine the outcome of his teach 
ing and the effects he and his classes have on students* attitudes, 
values, knowledge, skills, and behavior. This is, of course, the basic 
test of good teaching, but such evaluations arc difficult to make. 
Teachers can seldom know the extent to which they influence stu- 
dents in the long-run, and short-term gains or changes which can e 
measured easily frequently seem trivial or ephemeral. It is relatively 
easy, for instance, to determine whether or not a student has read a 
particular novel or story, but it is much more difficult to assess ms 
understanding of the work, or the nature of its impact upon him 
Furthermore, it is difficult to determine the part the teacher played in 
the learning which actually did occur. Just how much credit is due 
to the teacher when, as often happens, the bright students do well 
and enjoy his classes and the poor ones seem to get little except an- 
other recorded failure? If, at the end of instruction, students are still 
in their assigned places on a normal bell curve, just as if they had not 
been instructed at all, what has the teacher really accomplished? As 
the Coleman Report indicates, achievement in school seems much 
more closely related to a student’s socioeconomic background and 
that of his peers than to the teachers, school, or curriculum.* 

Determining outcomes is not necessarily the same thing as finding 
out whether students are learning what the teacher wants them to 
learn Students who are not achieving the teacher’s objectives may 
nevertheless be deriving benefit from the class, and students who are 
achieving the stated objectives may be suffering from undesirable 
side effects, perhaps becoming, in Robert Hogan’s words, one of the 
great number of "presumably literate adults who found that as their 


8 Winifred L Frazer, “The Teacher’s Ego or 
dent Evaluation?” in Measure for Measure 
English 1972-1973, p 99 
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n r i s n ? ' I, M„" ol Entity °t Educational Opportunity (Washington. 
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S I I.™ 1 ' "° d8S ° n ' " D ° Sch0o,s Make a Oiflerence 7 ” Atlantic Monthly 
Dream" f I" 8 ' H Hanr ?' "English Education and the American 
uream. English Journal 62 (Jan. 1973]. 
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THE USES AND EFFECTS OF MEASUREMENT AND EVALUA- 
TfON Although virtually everyone expects teachers to give ess 
assignments, and grades there is considerable controversy over the 
way they should be evaluated Teachers and theorists disagree 
basically about what should be measured, how, and to what ends 
and an increasing number of teachers seem to believe, with Barre 
John Mandel, that ' judgment in the form of grades and measurement 
(against “standards ) does more to prevent education than to en 
courage it “ I * The National Council of Teachers of English, noting t e 
inconsistency between the goals of English teaching and present gra 
mg practices has issued a Statement of Policy on Grading w "’ c , 
advocates among other things, that only passing grades be records 
on a students permanent record, that students failing a course wou 
simply receive no credit for it 11 

Evaluation and school procedures Despite increasing dissatis- 
faction, however, alternatives to the present grading system have not 
been widely adopted, perhaps because tests and measurement, evalua 
tion and grades are so inextricably mvolv ed in school procedures A 
key issue in the grading controversy, in fact, is whether tests ana 
grades have become altogether too important to teachers and students 
alike subordinating teaching to testing learning to grades, and mtrin 
sic motivation to external rewards or threats of failure Whereas the 
schools’ avowed purpose is to educate and train they often seem to 
function more as a sorting ground, using narrow and perhaps irrele 
vant criteria to label and catalogue students for opportunities, jobs 
and positions in society Ostensibly used to “objectively’ measure and 
record students’ progress and achievement, tests and grades have in 
fact become the key instruments used to motivate, reward and 
punish Unfortunately, grade centered evaluation is demonstrab!) m 
effective for such purposes, but so long as teachers depend upon 
grades as their primary source of motivation and control, the schools 
are unlikely to change the system significantly, however imperfectly 
it operates 

Evaluation and learning The primary Function of the teacher is 
to help students learn and evaluation can unquestionably be useful 
in this regard if it does not become the tail that wags the dog 
Whether the teacher wants to know his students personally get them 
involved in individualized protects, or just get them through a pre 
scribed curriculum successfully it is essential that he gather and 
assess information Interests abilities attitudes needs and learning 


larsTsa" '° h ° Ma " del Teachlns Wllh °“* lodging College English 3, IF* 
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them Whereas in real life a person ordinarily avoids situations in 
which he does not perform well, in school he usually has no sue 
choice Especially in required subjects like English, the student mus 
submit to continual tests and evaluations whether or not he has 
any interest in or aptitude for the subject as it is taught 

The effects of these forced evaluations, particularly on those w o 
do not measure up, are frequently more harmful than helpful 
though rigorous grading and the demand for high-quality work no 
doubt spur some students on to personal fulfillment and high achieve- 
ment, the success of some is often bought with the failure and ahena 
tion of many others Adolescents are already painfully aware tha 
they differ from one another in many ways, and that just as some are 
more competent socially, athletically, or mechanically, some of them 
speak, write, and read more easily and effectively than others The 
question then becomes Should the English teacher's main responsi 
bihty be to make public issue and record of these differences, or to 
promote each student's growth in and through language to the greatest 
extent possible? It is not altogether clear whether these two roles are 
compatible Certainly there can be little educational value in repeat 
edly branding a student as below average, however true the assess 
ment may be, or in assuring him that he is failing to do something 
he never really tried to do in the first place As psychologist Erik 
Enkson says, 

The development of a sense of inferiority, the feeling that one will 
never be any good ’ is a danger which can be minimized by a 
teacher who knows how to emphasize what a child can do ,s 

Like teaching itself, evaluation should serve useful educational 
purposes and it should achieve those purposes without negative side 
effects Although continual evaluation is essential to responsive 
responsible teaching grades are not For this reason, teachers in tradi 
tional systems might well follow the advice of John Holt ' if you must 
grade grade as seldom as possible as privately as possible and as 
easily as possible ,,lB 

DATA THE BASIS OF EVALUATION Evaluation is based on the 
data produced by tests assignments and informal observation But 
what rneasum 18 instruments should be used? Many achievements 
which English teachers value are simply not measurable using con 
ventional paper and pencil tests or writing assignments In 1973 the 


15 Erik Enkson Identity Youth and Crisis (New York Norton 1968) p 1Z5 
250-51 " HOh Wh0t D ° * D ° Mond °y 7 A Delta Book (Neiv York Dell 1970) PP 
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question demanding only n plot summary His ability to write error- 
free prose is reflected dimly, it tit all, by Ills score on an ob)ectis e test 
of writing mechanics His refusal to give a five minute speech on an 
assigned topic may indicate little about his ability or willingness o 
speak in public on issues which concern him 

Dota should be use/ul to the student or the teacher A letter grade 
on a composition docs not tell the student what he needs to work on 
and it does not remind the teacher what writing problems need a - 
tention Students often want to know how thc> arc doing in rc * at, ° n 
to others or to some external standards, and the teacher should c 
prepared to give them such information, although this may not neces- 
sarily provide the best basis for recorded grades College-bound stu 
dents, for example, should be able to find out how well they read an 
write by college-level standards However, this information is no 
useful to all students and such standards ore usually not appropriate 
in determining grades Test results which only reveal which students 
learned the most and fail to help the teacher improve his teaching are 
not as useful as they should be 

Data should be obtained as nontbrcatcmngly as possible The 
tough, no nonsense objective exam frequently reveals little more 
about the student than whether or not he can function well in anxiety- 
producing situations Tests with complicated directions, hard-to- 
follow formats, or tricky questions may indicate more about students 


test wisdom than their knowledge of the subject When all composi- 
tions and exercises are graded and those grades count, students ma> 
become excessively concerned with pleasing the teacher and getting 
the good grade, or they may refuse to do as well as they can. perhaps 
preferring to choose failure rather than accept it from the teacher 
Data used for general grades should be as broad based as possible 
At the very least each student should have had the opportunity to 
demonstrate what he has learned and can do even if he consistently 
does poorly on prespecified tasks In grading, the teacher of exposi- 
tory prose may choose to ignore the fact that his poorest student 
writes clever, imaginative short stones on her own. but he shouldn t 
be unaware of it As long as students are required to take English 
and have little or no choice of teachers or courses it is manifestly 
unfair to base their evaluation on a narrow, restrictive range of data 
To create a permanent record of a student’s refusal or failure to do 
arbitrarily assigned compositions or readings or his failure to measure 
up to standards which are more applicable to English majors than to 
me general population makes no more sense than to grade every 
teacher on his ability to program a computer The objectives of 
evaluation at the secondary level at least in required courses a fe 
probably best served when the teacher uses all the information that 
he can make available 
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live handbooks of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives " Proved 
ing from simple and concrete to complex and abstract jtems the ax 
onomy systematically categorizes a great number of objectives an 
test items from various subjects into cognitive and affective nierar 
chies The cognitive handbook dealing with knowledge skills an 
abilities establishes six main categories of objectives with severa 
major subcategories 

1 00 Knowledge (recall of specific information) 

1 10 Knowledge of specifics 
1 20 Knowledge of ways of dealing \ llh specifics 

1 30 Knowledge of universals and abstractions 

2 00 Comprehension (lowest lev el of understanding ) 

210 Translation 

2 20 Interpretation 
2 30 Extrapolation 

3 00 Application (applying abstractions to new situations) 

4 00 Analysis (examining parts and relationships) 

4 10 Analysis of elements 
4 20 Analysis of relationships 

4 30 Analysis of organizational principles 

5 00 Synthesis (combining elements into a new whole) 

5 10 Production of unique communication 

5 20 Production of plan or proposed set of operations 
5 30 Derivation of set of abstract relations 

6 00 Evaluation (making qualitative or quantitative judgments) 

6 10 Judgments m terms of internal evidence 
6-20 Judgments in terms of external criteria 

The affective handbook dealing with values and attitudes estab 
hshes five major categories 

1 00 Receiving (attending to particular phenomena) 

1 10 Awareness 

1 20 Willingness to receive 

1.30 Controlled or selected attention 

2 00 Responding (showing evidence or involvement by acting) 

2 10 Acquiescence in responding 

2 20 Willingness to respond 
2 30 Satisfaction in response 

3 00 Valuing (accepting the worth of a subject or activity) 

3 10 Acceptance of a value 


17 Taxonomy o( Educnlionai Objectives The Classified, on of Educelional 
“““ ?”° Dm Handbook 1 Cogn.l.ve Domain (New York McKsJ 

' I a . Vld 5- KMthwohl Benjamin S Bloom and Bertram B Mas, a Handbook 
II Affective Domain (New York McKay 1961) 
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or the presence of termites These weaknesses are much more diffi 
cult to spot in their early stages Moreover the task of repairing the 
damage they have caused is much more difficult because a repair ol 
only the visibly affected portion and the elimination of the cause 
of the problem m that portion will not be a permanent solution 

Clark, Alan Purves and others have attempted to develop measur 
able statements of cognitive and affective objectives in Enghs 
Purves advocating a response centered approach to literature, agrees 
with Clark that cognitive developments in criticism and literature are 
worthless if the student does not enjoy literature, if he does no^ 
develop his taste, and if he develops no desire to read another book 
He argues for use of questionnaires and tests which attempt to 
measure as wide a range of behavior as possible, and emphasizes 
application and expressed responses re creation, analysis, expres 
sions of engagement, interpretation, evaluation, and preference 
A useful source of objectives expressed m terms of student 
performance is the Tn University Project’s Representative Perform 
ance Objectives for High School English 21 This text is organized into 
six major subject divisions sending and receiving nonverbal mes- 
sages, speaking and listening, language reading and responding to 
literature, writing and exploring the mass media For each subject, 
a series of general objectives is presented, and each objective 
is subdivided into a number of representati\ e behaviorally stated 
"enabling objectives ’ Each objective states what the student will be 
able to do when he achieves the objects e. thereby building the 
evaluation into the objective and leaving to the evaluator onlj the job 
of determining the quality of the performance Criteria for an ade 
quate performance are relatively clear in items such as 

Given a list of combined letters the student disUnguishes the 

English combinations from the non English combinations *’ 


Here the student makes the correct choices or he does not On more 
abstract items however, the adequacy of a performance may not be 
as easily determined A student may explain or interpret something 


19 ibid p4i ~ ' 

2° AUnC Punres Evaluation of Learning in Literature in Benjamin S Bloom, 
CiL . S " ast, , ngs and Ceor 8 e F Madaus eds Handbook on Formative and 
Summotne Evoluadon of Student Learning (New York McGrau Hill 1971] P 

En*Lh ”° ok , et Re P [ resen ‘o‘ive Performonce Objectives for High School 
Ronald 1 ^ ) U,deforTeoch,n 2 Evaluating and Cornculum Planning (New York 

22 Ibid d 70 
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questionnaires be administered in a way that will assure students tha 
their responses will not be used against them or for grading purposes 
He further recommends that attitudes be assessed through the pattern 
of responses students give to various instruments in different situa- 
tions rather than through a single response, but he urges teachers no 
to forget the most obvious method of determining attitude, to ask the 
direct question ‘ Do you like literature? Among the types of ques 
tions which might be included m an attitude questionnaire are those 
asking whether or not students would voluntarily take another course 
in the subject or asking them to rank their various school subjects 
according to personal interest Behavioral choice items may also be 
used if you had to choose one of the following three activities to 
talk about which would it be 7 Reading a book, doing a geometry 
problem or fixing a car” 

Beyond observation and the instruments already suggested, there 
are various ways of gathering and recording information tvhich 
teachers may want to consider 


Response cards may be collected indicating attitudes toward 
books particular subjects, or activities 

Attitude and preference questionnaires, similar to those described 
earlier in this chapter on pages 297-298 may be used to estimate 
students attitudes toward the subject 

Problem solving situations may be created requiring students to 
learn and demonstrate particular skills such as using the card 
catalog or a particular reference book 

Pupil self evaluations can be requested on particular assignments 
units or the entire course In them students would be asked to 
establish criteria and evaluate themselves using those criteria 

Standardized tests may be requested from the school s guidance 
department to measure particular achievements and skills 

Skill demonstration situations in which students are required to 
accomplish a particular task such as speaking extemporaneously 
for five minutes or writing on a familiar topic without making any 
sentence errors may be more useful than paper and pencil tests if 
time permits 


Projects such as taking a survey, writing letters to the editor or 
creating stories to tell to young children provide opportunities to 
observe student performance of particular tasks in situations which 
may approach those they will meet in real life 

Objective teacher made tests using true false multiple choice 
matching or completion formats can be used to gather information 
d P mnnLfr am ! iV Ca f* fulIy worded can aUow the student to 
objectives 16 ^ 35 Wel1 as testm S for particular 

and'leam* self^valaanon" ^ US ' d '° he ' P S, " den,S deVe '° P E ° 3 ' S 
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sion in composition assignments. However, evaluation has continue* 
to be limited Paper-and pencil tests still emphasize recall and repe- 
tition rather than application, and very little attention has been gnen 
to students’ affective development Despite the lack of P™J cn 
mg instruments, teachers can still obtain a wider \ancty of data man 
they customarily do In planning a teaching unit or a course of s n y, 
they should attempt to consider the range of behavior the> migm 
include m their objectives, and they should be particularly careful to 
determine whether their tests and assignments really evaluate wha 


they are interested m measuring , . 

Tosh analysis One method teachers can use to determine w a 
data to look for systematically is task analysis To make such an 
analysis, the teacher first states his general objectives and then e * 
termines what tasks students must be able to do in order to achieve 
them Although this method is more appropriate to a skill-ccntere 
than to a content centered unit, task analysis can suggest a particular 
sequence of things to teach and indicate points along the way a 
which students should be evaluated However, as stated earlier, this 
does not mean that students should necessarily be given grades a 
each point of measurement 

This skill centered approach has been used most extensively ® 
English m the teaching of composition Rather than asking students 
to write entire compositions, a task involving many skills, a teacher 
may first teach the various skills necessary to the larger writing 
process Evaluating at each step along the way, the teacher may teach 
units such as spelling punctuation, capitalization word-choice, sen- 
tence structure, topic choice, outlining and so forth Some school 
systems have formalized this approach by establishing a curriculum 
for several grades and requiring that teachers at each grade 
cover a certain body of skills and a particular form, such as the fi' e 
paragraph expository essay 

Critics of this approach argue that such teaching unnecessarily 
fragments what should be a holistic activity and that at any rate all 
students should not be required to go through such an arbitrary 
sequence at the same lock step pace Does it really matter the critics 
ask, whether a person masters punctuation before capitalization 7 
And as has been asked previously, is there any evidence to support the 
notion that one should master one particular form before writing 
another 7 More basically, it seems questionable whether teaching the 
skills in isolation really improves the students’ writing 

Despite this criticism, the task analysis approach at least alerts 
the teacher to the problems his students may have in achieving a 
particular objective and to the need for formative evaluation, that 
evaluation which occurs during the process of learning rather than at 
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Once completed, the matrix provides a model ol the course ob- 
jectives. The teacher then may wish to consider the various ecus m 
the model and decide which ones should receive the greatest stress. 
In the general model presented above, for instance, the teacher ml 8 


In the general model presented abo%’C, for instance, ine b 

wish to emphasize developing affective responses to literature, P®>* 8 
relatively little attention to such cognitive concerns os students 
knowledge about literature or their ability to analyze literary 
On the other hand, he may wish to emphasize cognitive behavior re 
lated to the moss media, particularly students' knowledge of now 
media are controlled and their ability to analyze the elements o a 
media presentation. Whatever value he assigns to particular cel s, 
this value should be reflected in his tests and evaluations. It ma es 
little sense to emphasize affective response to literature while testing 


and grading exclusively in the cognitive domain. 

An important distinction should be noted between the develop- 
ment of a table of specifications and a task analysis. Whereas the tas 
analysis provides the teacher with a guide to procedures and the 
sequencing of instruction, the table merely helps to order objectives. 
Task analysis suggests various subskills and subordinate objectives 
to be evaluated to see how well a student is progressing toward the 
main objective. The table of specifications suggests only the final ob- 
jectives. In a task analysis, each objective is related to other objec- 
tives, but in a table no relationship among the various cells is 
necessary. Even if behaviors are arranged in order of increasing com- 
plexity or abstractness, there is no reason to assume that they ar e 


necessarily interdependent. In the sample table, for instance, willing- 
ness to attend to literature (a low-level affective behavior) would be 
far removed from comprehension of literature (a low-level cognitive 
behavior), yet without the affective behavior, the cognitive behavior is 
unlikely to be achieved. 18 


The teacher who has specified his objectives has a guide to help 
him collect and evaluate information about his students and the 
effects of his teaching. He is in a position to find ways to collect the 
data, either formally or informally, and then to diagnose, measure 
growth, or determine achievement. Although teachers should be 
familiar with a variety of alternatives available to them when select- 
ing objectives, they need not ignore their students When students 
are involved in the process of selecting goals, they are more apt to 
become involved in trying to achieve them 


SrJf!! ® Xten3ive ficuss, on of the uses of task analysis and tables of spec- 
f e . a i q p, a informahon atou t evaluation instruments, see 

FornS ve nna Q° m ’ 1 ^mgs, and George F. Madaus. Handbook on 

H^TTgyi] ° nd SummoE,ve Evaluation of Student Learning (New York: McGraw- 
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different teachers, and even from ihe same teacher reading it at dif 
ferent times. Equally well-qualified teachers may have different op • 
ions about the right or best answer to a particular objective lest ucm. 
and the selection of items to include on an objective test involves 
subjective value judgments. . , 

Various alternatives have been proposed to correct the vagaries oi 
conventional grading systems, and although none has been wide > 
accepted, the teacher may want to adapt one of them for use with [ s 
own classes. Whatever system he uses, he should discuss it with ins 
students. At the very least, they should understand how the teacher 
intends to grade and what his priorities and objectives are, even if t e> 
are not permitted to influence the procedure. In general, the more 
involved students are in controlling their grades, the more they are 
willing and able to accept responsibility, and the more likely thej 
are to benefit from the process. 


Grading on Task Completion. Barrett John Mnndel advocates 
grading flexibly on a quantitative rather than a qualitative basis. 
At the beginning of the course he suggests that teachers discuss 
three groups of projects, a “C” group, a "B" group, and an “A" group- 
Each student then has the option of choosing his project, with the 
teacher’s permission and advice. Students who want an "A" must 
complete one project from each set, for a "B" they choose a "B' 
and "C" project, and for a "C" they only need to do one project. 
Although the teacher comments on the projects, his judgment does 
not influence the grade. As soon as a project is handed in. the grade 
is awarded, regardless of quality. 1 * 

Contract Grading. A variation of the approach Mandel advocates 
involves having a class, group, or individual work out a plan of 
study and performance with the teacher. Students singly or as a 
group then "contract" for the type, quantity, and quality of work 
they will accomplish in a particular course or topic. Although 
quality criteria are often stipulated in the contracts, the system 
tends to emphasize quantity of work. 

Self-Grading. At the end of a marking period, teachers ask their 
students to write a self-evaluation, noting the amount and quality of 
work done and grade deserved. The criteria to be applied may he 
stipulated by the teacher, decided by the class, or left up to the in- 
dividual student. The teacher then either accepts and records the 
grade the student gives himself, or a compromise grade is worked 
out in conference. 

Grades Negotiated on Teacher’s Written Evaluation. At the end 
of the marking period, a teacher writes up an evaluation of each 


f o ;® arrett I° hn Mandel, ‘Teaching Without Judging,” College English 34 (Feb- 
1973): pp. 628—29. It is interesting that, as Mandel observes in a footnote, ad- 
verse pressure from his college deans forced him to modify the approach he 
»s advocating. 
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literature, and communication is not easily reduced 
measurements or conveyed by numbers or letter grades a 01 
is conveyed, for instance, in a "D ’ grade? Does it signify the stu en 
ability’ The quality of the work he actually does’ Or, more likely, ms 
motivation, and the fact that he did not attempt to do very much ol 
the work? A student’s unwillingness to do school work generally or 
work in a particular subject is, of course, an important thing to kn°w 
about him, but it seems questionable whether a permanent Englis 
grade is the best way to record the fact 

At times, very subjective evaluation is necessary if a student is 
to be helped The teacher must often decide whether it is more im 
portant to evaluate his work, his attitude, or his state of mind The 
objective value of the student’s work product may be much less 
significant than whether, at this particular point, he most needs a pat 
on the back, a push, or a clear sense of what he must do to improve 
Thus, the question of ' fairness" may be quite irrelevant to helping a 
student to learn 

Perhaps the most useful notion of "objectivity" for the classroom 
teacher is the recognition of his own particular biases in evaluating 
students Research shows that in dealing with and grading students 
teachers are influenced by such factors as the student’s sex, race 
social background reputation in the school general behavior, and 
personality The overly mechanical "objective” procedures intended 
to reduce the effects of such biases such as mathematically averaging 
grade-book marks, may disguise these effects, but do not remove 
them The effects of a teacher's personal attitudes toward students are 
probably reflected in every test and composition grade in his book 
Teachers are no more or less liable to prejudice and personality 
clashes than anyone else, but they do have a responsibility to see 
that these do not hurt their students An awareness of the problem is 
a necessary first step m controlling it 

In addition to personal biases, evaluations may also be unduly 
influenced by the teacher’s desire to create his own image A teacher s 
grading practices become part of his reputation in a school and be- 
ginning teachers in particular are often advised to be hard graders m 
order to establish their authority and control over students In schools 
with a strong academic orientation and with students who are par- 
ticularly grade conscious this approach, in fact, may work However, 
grades and threats are poor substitutes for interest and involvement 
as motivators They are ineffective with a great many students and 
virtually useless with students who have already become quite used 

o getting poor grades The teacher who becomes concerned with his 
reputation as a hard or an easy grader may need to take a good look 
at his teaching priorities When teachers use grades to establish a 
sen image, student learning usually suffers 
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ditioned to respond to " In any case the teacher must start where 
students are in grading as m everything else However, he also can 
begin to move them beyond that point He may, for instance, discuss 
grades and alternative grading systems with students, urging them 
assume more responsibility in grading themselves He may set up a 
committee of students to discuss and make recommendations regar 
mg the grading system, perhaps following the student activities pic^ 
lured m Wad Ja Get? The Grading Game m American Education 
The teacher cannot realistically abandon grades and tests in mos 
schools but he can try to avoid becoming dependent on them 

How can I keep my role as judge from interfering with my rela 
tionship with students? Teachers have traditionally maintained a 
“proper distance" from students in part to maintain their objectivity 
in evaluating them The more personally a teacher knows a student, 
the more difficult it is to render an impartial assessment of his work 
The teacher who manages to get through to a discouraged or alienate 
student often finds himself in a real ddemma at report card time Will 
an 4 honest 4 grade reflecting the actual quality of the student’s work 
discourage him and perhaps undo the progress that has been made 
Will a higher grade reflecting progress and effort cause him to slack 
off and take advantage of the teacher's concern? Unfortunately, there 
are no easy answers to such questions, even if the teacher does not 
get sidetracked by the question Is it "fair" to reward inferior work 
equally with higher quality work? As has been pointed out again and 
again, in general success is a far greater motivator than failure If 
one agrees with Carl Rogers and other humanistic psychologists that 
real learning and growth occur best m an open, nonthreatenmg en 
vironment, the role of a distant, impartial judge is not very attractive 
or useful for a teacher 

What can I do about an obviously talented student whose class 
work is mediocre? The teacher s ability to deal with such problems 
will depend upon the strictness of the school’s grading policies If 
student grades must reflect a forty percent emphasis on grammar and 
the student simply refuses to learn grammar, there is little the teacher 
can do but to help the student understand the realities of institutional 
pressure If the teacher is under no such restriction however he can 
weigh the merits of the conflicting data he must work with Which is 
more important to consider, the student s exceptional creative writing 
talents and his impressive independent reading or his test scores and 
grades on expository compositions? Again there is no easy answer 


31 Ibid Most ot this book is presented as the discussion and reporting con 
ducted by a hypothetical student committee on grading 
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Learning in the Language Arts by Walter ] Moore and Lorry D Kenne y 
Evaluation of Learning in Literature by Alan C Purvcs and Evaluation 
of Learning in Writing by Joseph I Foley All of these chapters are organ 
ized around tables of specification listing behavior ind content o 


evaluated 

Carruthers Robert B Building Better English Tests A Guide for Teach 
ers of English in the Secondary Schools Urbana 111 NOTE 19G3 Althoug 
somewhat dated this publication offers a guide to conventional test con 
struction and may help the teacher avoid some pitfalls 

College Entrance Examination Board Commission on English End of 
Year Examinations in English for College Bound Students Grades 9 
Princeton NJ CEEB 1963 Available from NOTE this hook contains 
sample examination questions in literature language and composition lor 
each of the high school grades with good average and poor student re 
sponses and evaluators comments on them Test items are interesting an 
useful although they measure rather limited cognitive achievements 

English Teacher Preparation Study Guidelines for the Preparation of 
Teachers of English Published in the April 1968 English Journal and avail 
able from NCTE in pamphlet form These guidelines may be useful to the 
prospective English teacher wishing to evaluate his background and prep 
aration against some perhaps idealistic standards The guidelines will not 
however tell the teacher much about his actual classroom performance or 
how well he facilitates learning for his students Another form of back 
ground check list is contained in J N Hook Paul H Jacobs and Raymond 
D Crisp s What Every English Teacher Should Know Urbana 111 NCTE 
1970 


Fader Daniel N and McNeill Elton B Hooked on Books Program & 
Proof New York Berkley 1968 Part Two of this book written by McNeill 
describes the procedures used to evaluate Fader s program The authors 
suggest a number of interesting and innovative ways to obtain information 
from and about students and teachers Several of the forms and question 
naires could be used m any English class 


Judme Sister 1 H M ed A Guide for Evaluating Student Compositions 
Urbana 111 NCTE 1965 This book contains a number of useful suggestions 
for ways to evaluate student writing 

Kirschenbaum Howard A Simon Sidney and Napier Rodney W 
WAD JA GET? The Grading Game in American Education New York Hart 
1971 This book builds a strong case against grades and presents teachers 
with a number of practical alternatives and ways to reduce the harmful 
effects of grading Several chapters suggest ways of getting students in 
volved in considering grades and assuming responsibility in the evaluation 
process J 


Nr Jl ij enry ® ed God Making for English Teaching Urbana 111 
, b , 19 , 73 Thl , s vo Jume contains articles intended to bridge the gap he 
tween behavioral and humanistic objectives The anti behavionsts seem to 
nave the edge 
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Maloney Henry D cd >\ccounIobiJjl> und the Teaching of English 
Urbana 111 NCTE 1073 Intended as a companion piece for NOTE s earlier 
On Writing Behavioral Objectives In English although generally less practi 
cat than the first book this collection includes se\eral provocative papers 
both pro ami con an the accountability movement and a few practical 
suggestions for the evaluation of teaching Note especially Robert ZoeHner s 
S R versus S R R The Problem of Behavioral Objectives pp 125-43 



A CODA FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS 


Although this book is designed for use by both prospective teachers 
o English and teachers already in service certain concerns evident 
today make it appropriate to address this coda to prospective teachers 
using the book m connection with their training 

The immediate future for the student preparing to teach English m 
the secondary schools is in some ways not encouraging at this time 
First there is a reported national oversupply of secondary school 
teachers of English However the market situation varies considerably 
from region to region and even from community to communitj and 
it seems apparent that neophyte teachers with the mobility to go 
where teaching positions are available can get ;obs Also the lessened 
demand for English teachers in secondary schools js countered to on 
extent by new demands such as those for English specialists in ele- 
mentary schools and for teachers of high school level English courses 
m adult evening schools or in other forms of adult education None 
theless pTeparmg tD be an English teacher generally may seem to he a 
chancy undertaking 

Second there is a convulsion now taking place in American pubhr 
education a factor which the authors always have attempted to keep 
in mind throughout this book Schools are being criticized as prisons 
as stiflers of creativity and individual development and as purveyors 
of ossified content by the romantic critics of education On the other 
hand those m the accountability movement are demanding that teach 
ers demonstrate measurable progress in their students and systems 
approaches have been devised that supposedly lead to ineluctable 
outcomes 

Convulsions occur periodically in education they arc followed by 
periods of stabilization and ultimately to the over stabilization that 
once more produces convulsion An earlier paroxysm occurred shortly 
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after World War II Then the cries of the educational critics con- 
demned "anti intellectuahsm," "over-permissiveness,^ an 
They demanded emphasis on content and on the basic skills 
purportedly were being neglected 


IS ENGLISH PASSE 7 

But even if the prospective teacher has developed perspective on 
the educational scene, he can be much less sure today than he cou 
be a few years ago of the context in which he will do his teac ing 
Discussion of ' alternative schools,” "portal schools," "store ron 
schools," "open schools," and "street schools” surely must cause 
many prospective teachers of English to wonder, "Where do I n i n 
and where does English fit in to all of this 7 " 

Although this perplexity may be specifically fostered by the pres^ 
ent scene it relates to a perennial teaching problem — the relation o 
knowledge to changing social and individual needs The great areas o 
human knowledge — the natural sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities — are still the bedrock of education as they always have 
been Yet it is continually necessary to adjust the focus of these areas 
of knowledge to changing social conditions Societal waves immedi- 
ately rock society’s microcosm, the schools Today, although such 
concerns as human relations and environmental, leisure, and career 
education are rampant, colleges and universities are still being asked 
to prepare teachers of English The reason for this is the assumption 
that the major areas of human knowledge, growing continually them- 
selves can encompass whatever concerns may emerge, and that 
teachers in various subject disciplines can attune their teaching to the 
changing concerns and to school formats which serve to accommodate 
these concerns Societal needs and school formats change English 
teachers remain 

Not the same kinds of English teachers necessarily They change ( 
too Certainly the role of the English teacher in a classroom learning 
situation has changed from that of only a decade or so ago This book 
should have made clear that the teacher no longer pumps knowledge 
but instead manages the learning environment in which he and his 
students find themselves 

This book should have shown too that the teacher of today deals 
with new concepts of achievement m English With the highly elitist 
barriers of the past falling the linguistically untalented student no 
longer needs to fail m English, and no longer is English appealing only 
to a clientele of upper- and middle class linguistically talented girls 
who for decades were the chief enthusiasts of the English class 

Yet unquestionably, the conflicting pressures of greater relevance 
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take refuge m one of two extreme c„^aoUou 

,ha, turns them on" I a, hell -““J? L a Se stalls, to the 
from our opening sketch in P can mea sure' is the 

hare bones of fundamen tnls. to I he Uu i sketch Thu 

other extreme, ns Mr Olds i 11 Hus „ choices and decisions that 

book has attempted to provide ath benveen these extremes to 

z srssss ri. . — 

able content of English is not passfe 

PERSONALITY AND THE ENGLISH TEACHER 

Added to the common "J^^th^Bmdihes with i that of 
today is another worry ab /f 'f f, c her of English Rather fre 
the professional, successful, nol|on tllB l there is a teaching 

quently, the prospective teacher should have largely 

personality which h.s must I model Th sbo< Enghsh teacher 

dispelled that notion The “'^“'^San public-one of prunes 
that long had been in the q{ co i 0 rlessness-largely h 

and prisms primness, of innocuous » ^ of English may share a 

broken down Although success teaching ! * 

few very general traits, there » .» P a “ “ afferent kind, of En 1. h 

sir ,r.s 

;:s “tSsk 

there is the warm, motherly blems The catalog ! 

immediately turn with P inevitable and as imp ^ boo k 

Individual differences ar ^ to0 as stressed ear * e t0 how 

teachers as among , st “ d a " cces s is bemg geared ®° ra m how much 
evaluation of teaching 0 f changed b . under 

much teachers can produce ^fstudeut skills, knowledge 
they can accomplish and not merely to bow 

standing, nttitudes, as . fQnner or indivi ua jndlca t 10 ns that 
matically he comes o tbe most sigmE profes- 

It ,s this that may be one o> “ ^ ^ v , ew ed a • » ^ 

Enghsh teachers, as 'Xfrispons.bdrt.es in a stilt 
sionals entrusted with hoaie weaiy bat 


- onals entrusted with impor homc weary bu , 

S °tls this. ha, freguentty sends Sharon He, P 

fulfilled 
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ONE HUNDRED 
JUNIOR NOVELS FOR 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


1 Alexander Lloyd The ** 

Taran assistant Pig Keeper ‘ s la “" , „ft e land of Prydam One of 

S Z& .b^fUey by „ a „ d Wang « 

a^young boy°inUi an often A after 9 gi^^beginsLhcge 

at MIT andh.scloaeatfr.end Hentf and b mb three ^ 

tune of attempted seduc i ^ ant j shy cn t ogencj 

5 Benchley Nathan.d Only “ [a]Std ,,, g.u 

York Harper 1972 A Hl)ls and then ,oms Crarj 

watches white men invade I „„„„ 1305 

to fight for his people Alone Bos'on an anichtomsm re- 

6 Bennett Jack The ™ vcnng that he - »" “ [aod h.ghlv 

An African ' vh, ' e h “" h e has believed in Thisi 

views his life and what he t. York Mem 

introspective book . Do Not Follow involved in a 

7 Bennett Jay Deathmen^ |Unl0r finds himself ^ wti „ cn 

tilth 19G8 A lonelv Mg oh ^ Gogh painting- 

mystery concerning a 
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a suspenseful work and drawn a very successful pictu * ° f " 
although the second half of the novel is less perceptive than he r 

8 Blume, Judy It's Not the End of the World Scarsd.le NY 

Bradbury, 1972 Karen Newman’s parents are getting a wor . 
Karen's life is falling apart Th.s is a realistic treatment of a real 
problem Karen’s desperate but unsuccessful fight to bring n p 
ents together rc 

9 Bonham, Frank Durango Street New York Dutton, 19 

Henry, a black teen ager, is released from a detention center 
linquent boys and realizes he must join a street gang to survive 
Durango Street , _ 

10 Byars, Betsy The Summer of the Swans New York V ^ 
1970 This is a story of two young people, Sara and her ten-year o 
brother Charlie a brain damaged child, and what starts out as a v 


dull summer v 

11 Campbell, Hope No More Trains to Tottenville New o 
McCall 1972 Jane Andrews has enough problems of her own fin mg 
identity and purpose, but those problems are compounded >y 
brother who runs away from prep school, a father who is bar 
puzzle out, and a mother who decides to leave home This book pr e 
sents a good picture of some of the mores of our time and is a sur 
prismgly funny novel , 

12 Carson, John F Hotshot New York Farrar, 1961 Dave Yor . 
high school senior and egotistical basketball hotshot, finds himself m 
danger of flunking out By the end of the book, he has begun to ques 
tion his school s overemphasis on athletics Carson’s books tend to e 
slightly glib and their problems are a little too easily resolved but they 
do reveal the author’s real understanding of sports 

13 Cleaver, Vera and Bill Grover New York Lippincott, 197° 
Ten-year old Grover learns something about life and death and him- 
self when his mother dies This novel about sorrow and death could 
have been banal or depressing but it is not 

14 Cleaver, Vera and Bill The Mimosa Tree New York Lippm 
cot l, 1970 Crop failure strikes a North Carolma farm family. an “ 
they set off for Chicago, the city of promise In the large city, they fi n 
only dirt and slums, and they resolve to return to the country This is 
a novel of nobility by two sensitive writers 

15 Clements, Bruce The Face of Abraham Candle New York 
Farrar, Straus, 1969 In 1893, Abraham Candle joined two men in a 
trip to collect artifacts from the Mesa Verde area The trip is not an 
entire success for the men or the boy, but Abraham gets much more 
from the trip than money 

16 Connolly Edward Deer Run New York Scribners, 1971 A 
group of young people establish a communal farm and discover what 
it means to be outsiders as the nearby townspeople first show sus 


One Hundred Junior Novels Jor English Glosses 

picion and fear which grows into an.mos.ty and then physical attach 

on the hated hippies and their land Pantheon 1965 An 

17 Cunningham. Julia Dorp Dead N „ co „t ro lled by time 

orphan is adopted by a strange man w , j ultimately realizes 
The boy’s escape and effort to find a 1 mme ™ 

that the man intends to kill him m “ k ' “JL N Y ork Dodd, 1942 

18 Daly, Maureen Seventeenth Summer New jm* ^ 

Shy Angie finds her first lore in Jac ^ summK was oli there could 
summer together before realiz g novel ^ read by plls today 

be to that love Thirty years old or ways contemporary 

who understand that the '' ooklsS ,' FrlH1 j New York Crown 

19 Davts Russell F A "f'" a S ut f ,fu, and hramy Arabella To win 

1903 Clarence is in love with b ) t0 the junior prom 

her love. Clarence promises to taka „ ovel about the 

The author presents a very fu y. mtegration 

manipulation of human beings “ * You Broug ht Me To' New York 

20 Davis, Russell F Some To vn You «r 8 b ketba n player 

Crown, 1909 This is a sports L.or year Davis 

whose mother moves to a ne , landlng 0 f young people 

Wn 21 S ^zenzo^atr^^Wioebe^Neiv York^Mrfjtaw^Hill^l9^ ^ ^ 

his mother There, he finds 1. Ue b ^ triends h,p develops, 
with a bright but moody c boys bad ]y , , 0 p im e 

physical relationship shaking b to J CoallIlg „ utile 

23 Donovan !»*" %^'gh Hatr y s parents t«»t b™ ^ he 
New York Harper, 19 relationship with l0 

epual, he is ~ ha5 teamed in her many 

runs mto crusty old Amelia 1971 

fend for herself . e yy or ld New Yor , sta ys on 

After h^s°s even brothers ^ ^ jjefnended^y ^ook 

sounds morbid and ev ®" , , Crown. I 969 

love and sharing than jjghtfoot N e ^ J hoQ l m Phoenix 

25 Emo. Richard B BW ^ t0 an Indian sen ° ^ for as 

Billy leaves his reserva ‘ Id goes back t0 1 its a nice study 
Alienated by the white in the first pto» 

good a reason as he ha Phdadelph' 8 L, P pin 

of cultural differences Go Home PbW 

26 Eyerly, Jeannette Bonni 
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cott 1972 Bonnie Jo becomes pregnant Her parents do not 'van 

abortion but Bonnie Jo finally gets the money together and goes 
New York where she has a number of sordid , expc ” c " C 'j S ,''', L , ppin 

27 Eycrly Jeannette Escape from Nowhere Philadelph PP 
cott 1969 An unhappy young girl unable to compete w 
popular sister and resenting her parents move to another t 

to run with a drug oriented crowd mrn RnrUakes 

28 Felsen Henry G Hot Rod New York Dutton 19o 

a dare and hot rods his car breaking several laws in his ra . , h 
given a choice going to jail or growing up and proving l 
this is a highly moralistic and preachy book it remains popul 

29 Forman James My Enemy My Friend New York ^ erC ^ 

1969 A young survivor of the Nazi persecution of Warsaw J e ^ vs ® . 
to the promised land of Israel after the war and is involved in 
Arab Israeli war Clp _„ s 

30 Forman James Ring the Judas Bell New York Farrar 
1965 Captured when the Communist Andarte were trying to take o 
Greece Nicholas and his sister are taken to a prison camp in A1 1 an 

31 George Jean Julie o/ the Wolves New York Harper 19 ^ 

young Eskimo girl runs away from home and finds herself m s 1 
Alaska Gradually she is befriended by a pack of wolves This is 
lovely and quite believable book , . 

32 Hall Lynn Sticks and Stones Chicago Follett 1972 A bng^ 
student and excellent pianist finds himself accused of being a hom 
sexual because he is sympathetic and compassionate 

33 Hall Lynn Too Near the Sun Chicago Follett 1970 Set in an 
1880s Iowa commune the book presents the problems of young P e0 
pie rebelling against the mores and ideas of their parents 

34 Head Ann Mr and Mrs Bo Jo Jones New York Putnam 
1907 A young couple who have to get married move in with uj e 
boy s lower middle class family This causes difficulties especial j 
for the girl clearly accustomed to the finer things 

35 Heinlein Robert Have Spacesuit Will Travel New York 
Scribners 1958 Kip wins a spacesuit and is involved in a trip to t e 
moon to Pluto and to Vega This is an exciting book which can l ea 
to a study of the relationships between human beings and between 
countries 


30 Hemlein Robert Space Cadet New York Scribners 19-*° ln 
2075 Matt Dodson becomes a member of the interplanetary space 
cadets and voyages to Venus 

37 Hentoff Nat I m Heally Dragged But Nothing Gets Me Dtuvn 
New York Simon and Schuster 1968 Nearing his eighteenth birth 
day Jeremy must decide whether he will protest the war and stay a 
home or flee to Canada 
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Hon toff Nit In the Country 0 / Ourselves New York Simon 
an/schS "on A rabb,c rousing teacher and cetera, young revo 

rSAtri the most popular ,umor books ever 

written . , . M mp (o Live up to New York 

40 Hosford Jessie An Awfu Nebraska 

- 10 mawie 

woman Annls Chicago Follett 1964 The 

..csixrr..-;-— 1 
*%r£Tf£-— ■ isissjss 

Two boys leave depression Chicago an 

but finally compassion and love d Sis , er too New York 

43 Hunter hnstm The Sou struggle to 

-Met*” 

- * " ’ ^ 'Tvork 

Where 

.a tSs-s sswtfa- — 

c efforts to cling York 


is a love story ai * , olher Told in 

desperate efforts to cling jjew York 

book has been widely read^ ^ , Trapped ^ old A lan 

47 Kerr M E If 1 hichly successful six becomes 

Harper 1973 Handsome rend highly^ ^ baldl „g Duncan 

has his entire world topp boo i v 1 ? of Mrs Basil E 

the most popular boy in A ^ Mixed Up E ‘ f , e „„awai 

48 Komgsburg E l 19 67 Two young P ome in 

Frnnkiveiler New York *t» Museum of Art 

from home live in the P^ e . 1(l Williom Me 

volved in a mystery about Hecate M ° cb “ 0]za heth may 

49 Komgshurg E L l > | k Atheneum »' fera young 

Kinley and Mo M n„ul she meets !»" 

be the loneliest girl m New * ^ ^ ][[e „ not dull 
witch From then on Elm 
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50 Lacy, Ed Sleep m Thunder New York Grosset and Dunlap 
1964 Jose becomes involved in a murder and robbery in an exciting 

novel about young immigrants , -i neg 

51 Lee, Mildred The Skating Rmk New York Seabury. 

Young Tuck Farady has almost retreated from reality bcca 
speech defect However, the owner of a roller-skating rmk b 

him, and he finds a place in the world for himself _ r 

52 L'Engle. Madeleine A Wrinkle in Time New York Farrar, 
Straus, 1962 This is a fantastic science fiction novel of three 
travelers A Neubery Award winner, deservedly so 

53 Lipsyte, Robert The Contender New York* Harper, 

young black boy finds an oasis from crime m the boxing rink is 
one of the very best sports books, the author knows boxing, an 
knows the smell of the boxing arena _ 

54 Marshall, James V Walkabout New York Morrow, 1971 

young Australians are stranded far from (utilization and are save^ 
from death by an Aboriginal boy who is on his walkabout, his tes 0 
manhood It’s a lovely and moving account of the contact of dineren 
kinds of cultures . 

55 McKay, Robert Dave’s Song New York Meredith, 196 
small town girl has no particular aim except to escape her town I e 
she discovers Dave, who changes her mind McKay writes a simple an 
charming book which many young people have taken to in almost t 
same way they have taken to the movie Billy Jack 

56 Merrill, Jean The Pushchart War New York Scott, 1964 n 
1976 the pushcart operators and the truck drivers of New York City 
declare war on each other This novel purports to be an historic^ 
account of that war, its generals, its battles, and its resolution R ® 
a delightful introduction to satire, capable of being read on severa 
levels 


57 Neufeld John Edgar Allan New York Phillips, 1968 A nun 
ister and his wife decide to adopt a young black child, and the resu *> 
disrupt the entire family and bring into question what the individua 
members of the family believe m 

58 Neufeld, John Lisa, Bright and Dork New York Phillips, 196 9 
Lisa Shilling an attractive sixteen year old, senses correctly that s e 
is slowly gomg mad Fnends try to help her while her two obtuse 
parents stand by unaware that anything is wrong 

59 Neufeld John Sleep, Two Three Four' New York Harper 
1971 A horror science fiction tale of a world gone mad with a dictator 
ruling the United States and only a few young people rebelling 

60 Neufeld John Touching New York Phillips 1970 When 
Harry’s father remarries Harry finds he has a sister with cerebral 
palsy Harry’s adjustment to his new status and new sister makes up 
a very fine novel This book was also published under the title Twin* 
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ssML-iS=:*;— -sr.se 

» helped by h.s father and his .father s ^t set r,e ^ „ „ 

hither to thither having fun “ d ™““®3 chll d 

Philadelphia Chilton 1003 og P Clty with his mother 

by his parents divorce Momng U Nw 1 for h|m and leave h ,m 
Roger finds some people who really n 

with some reason for hope p 0 ur Winds 1968 Taft 

64 Pomeroy Pete Wl P e0U . „, s {a , her not impressed with his 

Farrell is bitten by the surfing bug Hi ^ by lhe toivnspeople 
son s choice of sports tries to ge 8 successW novels about the 
Pomeroy has written one of the m 

•TTr Wilson Where the RedPernt “Ton ho— which he 
millan 1901 Billy saves H h “ t ®“ ‘only l°v* for them 

trams into champions H (“ t °, novel about a young boy learn 

when they die This is a beaulitul 

Sby"h 

shegives birth and ,e a ^ ^ Brown^* 

67 Richard Adrienne . d „ depression nm and 

Catlett grows up as a - " a nt,cued pmture of the W 
book presents a disu y places , . Westminster 

the difficulties of li v '"8 slory Cotcher Th ,ladp „d after many 

68 Sandoz Mm * » lead er of his dan ^ h|S peop le 

1957 Young Lance bee Catcher the his New York 

years earns his adult n ™ G , r j who Knew h cn ,i foretell 

69 Sherburne Zoa The u discovers tha sn ^ 

Morrow 1970 A bnngs wealth and fame^ 

the future a wondrous S j growing UP /cirf Now York 
and everything excep a about the Ha j puts off telling 

70 Sherburne 2“ r 1 ^hu«u.- P ^^„ P „f»rl. bnoks 

Morrow 1907 A popular' iem ^ sta ndard them 

her parents Although this is on 
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oE the late 1960s, this time it’s realistically handled 

71 Sorensen. Virgima Plain G.,1 New York Hnrconr. 1955 ^ 
Anush girl recognizes for the first time, how different she and her 
parents are when she enters a public school at age ten This is a 
novel about change and the necessity of change, sad though 1 .often 

72 Speare, Ehzaheth The Bronze Bow Boston Houghton Miffli 
1961 This is a story of a young boy in the time of Jesus It is o 
several historical novels by Mrs Speare. all of them well worth read 
mg both for their sense of history and for sheer enjoyment 

73 Sperry. Armstrong Call It Courage New York MacroiH , 
1940 This is a brief and mythic story of a Polynesian boy who e 

the sea and sets out on a trip to conquer his fear 

74 Steele, Mary Q Journey Outside New York Viking, l 
Floating down the underground mer on a raft with his grandia * 
Dilar jumps onto a rock and from that into a completely new, fng 
ening and beautiful world Ms Steele has written a poetic, stran c e. 


and mysterious novel 

75 Stolz Mary By the Highway Home New York Harper, 1 
This book concerns the gradual, almost imperceptible, growing «P 0 
a young girl as she rebounds from a brother’s death in Vietnam an a 
father’s lost job 

76 Stolz, Mary Leap Before You Look New York Harper, 197 
A naive young girl wnth parents near divorce suddenly becomes aware 
of the chasm lying between them 

77 Stolz, Mary A Love, Or a Season New York Harper, 195 
Harry Lynch and Nan Gunning fall in love during a summer \ acatiou 
Harry tries to live with his increasingly complex love for Nan, m s 
feelings about his father, and his mother’s death 

78 Stolz, Mary Pray Love, Remember New York Harper 1954 
Dodv Jenks is outwardly one of the most popular girls in her school 
Unhappily, Dody finds very little to like about herself until after 
graduation a job as a governess and a love affair make her aware ot 
what she can be 


79 Stoutenberg Adnen Out There New York Viking 1971 Set 
in the twenty first century, when civilization exists only under 
domes this science fiction novel features a group of young men on a 
journey and makes a plea for ecology 

80 Summers, James L The Iron Doors Between Philadelphia 
Westminster, 1968 Although two foster parents genuinely try to help 
Vic Shan, they are doomed to failure, and Vic returns to prison 

81 Summers James L You Can t Make It by Bus Philadelphia 
Westminster, 1969 Paul Guevara finds himself m a city that cannot 
accept him as a first class citizen, and he is tom between his con 
sedative father and revolutionary Chicano friends 

82 Sutcliff, Rosemary Outcast New York Walck 1955 During 
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“rsr,u:rr-5™££;:*is 

105D A young Roman surgeon Is sent to Britain 

m adventures and battles v .,__ whichaivay New York 

jtxsx Str. -r^- — wilh Mo 

Lippincott, 19B7 Two English youngst S 1 a sometimes 

uncle after the death of then parents Twnsend 
grim picture of life in nn mner-ci V S Dear Philadelphia 

SB Townsend. John Rowe Good S ^ M , n , h vacation, 
Lippmcott. 1971 While his P” w th hynn 

Graham Hollis meets and has a lo IT Morrow. 1954 An 

87. Tunis. John R. Go Tconn Gof New CDcky md ,, 

. f r ,z 

shoot some hostages Years ' j the killings face each 

--a 

upt» a,s ° 

90 Wersba, Barbara Loman kind o 

1900 Albert Scully, despite r ^X d , not until he meets an g 

seem to have any goal 0 v,, ms elf Vnr v Atheneum 

"T fcS&Ef I ^ '*** 

1970 After the death of his d what led to Davl d a 

1956^ S r‘Ro" t ^r S ^---- ttdfi ‘ er 

s\ E he"- r Before YM H ” ve To 

94 Wojciechowska, Mata u 
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New York Harper, 1970 Byron befriends young Charlie, P” 

ents are divorced This honest and believable book covers four years 
in the lives of two young and confused but nice boys A(he 

g5 Wojciechowska, Maia Shadow of a Bull con 

neum, 1964 Manolo, son of the greatest bullfighter in P • 
stantly reminded by everyone that they expect him to be : an 
greater fighter Manolo does not want to be like his father bu 
wants to run his own life v «, u flrn er. 

96 Wojciechowska Maia A Single Light New Yo 
1968 A child bom deaf and mute finds love only in the an,m , 
cares for Later she goes to live with a priest and finds a statu 


97 Young Bob and ]an Across the Tracks New York Mes • 
1958 A young Mexican-Amencan girl finds herself ashame o 
heritage but later reconciles the best of her native traditions wi 
Anglo friends’ beliefs u 

98 Zindel, Paul I Never Loved Your Mind New York hi rp . 
1970 Yvette, a vegetarian and something of a hippie, and Dewey ar 
both school and society dropouts Working at the same hospita 

fall into a love affair, although Yvette finally rejects Deuej 

99 Zindel, Paul My Darling, My Hamburger New York Harpe , 

1969 Sean and Liz love each other until Liz becomes pregnant an 
she discovers that real love implies more than sex it imp ie 
responsibility , 

100 Zindel, Paul The Pigman New York Harper, 1968 J°hn 
Lorraine, two lonely and alienated high school students, meet 
Pignati, who gives them what they have never had before from adu 
love and respect In return and quite accidentally, they cause M 
Pignati’s death 
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SHORT FILMS FOR 
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1 A, 10 minutes, black and wh morn, and very 
line-drawing, animated film, a man «*» ' £ fitsl m remove 

soon e large 

and then to destroy the A, the ® olces until he finds that a la E 

then discovers that "A is 8»f « e ^° t ' eato s the procession of he 
capital “B" has replaced A, ]d be used to discuss th 

alphabet will go on forever The Mm example „f absurdist 

power of language over man Hack and white 

COn fL Adventure With o Naked mmu.es, ^ 

Contemporary Films Thm is a^Ceec ^ (o a sca t and 
leads a nine- or ten-year o but rap idly divide in gi m 

sengers at first seem s y m P a nrr !fi e d Before the film lS 0 ’ ^hty 

those approving and conformity or his 

a shotgun and his first hun 8 killing and the boy g ,jj gee 

one rabbit, the son makes ibs that way once You 

,„g off from h,s fathe. ■ >^ d * rary Films Bills 


4 A If Bill and rreu, “ •••• Leaving ms ^ ich for 

morais antfa saUre'cm search for happ iness ^ mS 
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5 American Time Capsule, 3 minutes, color. Pyra™ 1 ^ 

Charles Braverman uses still pictures to condense the 1 ^history ^ ^ ^ 
United States into a film bordering on a psychedelic e p ! o[ 
useful with students beginning film-making or for teaching 

condensing or highlighting F.lms This 

6 Ares Contre Atlas, 7Vz minutes color, Macmillan Fi 

film consisting of five sight gags about the stupidity and horro It 
lies somewhere between a Roadrunner cartoon and a him 01 
could be used to teach the idea of black comedy or man s inhumaniiy 


7 Ark, 20 minutes, color, Arthur Barr Productions Amo err ], n( j 
collects animals and flowers saving them from a polluted vvor 
taking them to a controlled environment First rats invade is 
tuary, and when man enters he and his safe world are doome 
film could be used to teach the idea of metaphor, or it coul e u 


as a lesson in ecology T ^ 1S 

8 Automania 2000, 10 minutes, color, Contemporary Films j 
E nglish made cartoon satirizes mankind’s love of automobi es 
suggests that cars are likely to overwhelm the earth The film w 
serve well as an introduction to satire or humor 

9 Ballet Adagio, 10 minutes, color, Pyramid Films This is Nor 
McLaren’s paean to ballet with the music of Albinoni underscore 
the grace of the slow motion shots Ballet may not be one of the us 
enthusiasms of most students, but the grace and film-making tec 
mques might be useful in relating it to other art forms 

10 Basic Film Terms, 15 minutes, color Pyramid Films This is 
visual dictionary of the film using a young man making his first 
his planning and his shooting For any student interested in film ma 
ing or film viewing this brief film will give him a tremendous amou 
of information interestingly presented 

tl Because, That s Why, 17 minutes, black and white, Film 
Images Two junior executives in a cliche-ridden business world 8° 
on a weekend hunting trip With no game in sight and thorough y 
bored, they spot an out-of-control car and begin firing shot after sno 
at it Finally, they pose beside their game as the car is hoisted hl< e 
some sailfish-trophy into the air by a wrecker It s a parody of hunting 
and the business world and the pointlessness of many men s fives 
today 

12 Blake, 19 minutes color Contemporary Films This movie pf® 
sen Is a biographical slice of the life of Blake James a young Canadian 
nonconformist His indifference to the life he is supposed to lead 
might he compared with Thoreau s life and writings The film might 
intrigue young people doubtful that anyone today can really do prctl} 
much as he wishes 

13 Blaze Glory. 10 minutes color Pyramid Films Heroic Blaze 
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3-n 


, U , .11 that is true and noble and good and dressed in 

Glory, symbol of all that true rescues a fair maiden in 

white, rescues victims from a stag P' (h re motely evil 
distress, and generally re “ CU “ a " y s , eI eotype of western films, Blaze 
Covering as it “ y ^ °' 

Glory could be used to disauss *“ . JI and wlllle , Contemporary 
14 A Choiry Tale, 10 minutes, c j, Mt which refuses 

Films This is a Norman McLaren par ^ between chair and man 

to bo used in the normal manner Th 1 ^ ^ t0 , he ultimate 

develops from the early refusal of ihech simp le film could 

wheedling of the chair by "JXJEj-l* or to discuss 
be used to discuss the ways man 

communication gaps between P E °P la and wh , tEl Contemporary 
15 The Chicken, 15 ' h kca hi S father had purchased as 

Films A small boy befriends the chicks stud cats through 

a future Sunday dinner Almost any „f the family The 

high school, would like the humor and w , he sttu cture of 

movie could he used to teach point ot v. 

fiction, or cultural differences p „ amld Films Claude’s mother con- 
10 Claude, 3 minutes, color, Py con .t you do anydung 

nagging parents dlaa PP^ e _„ ora tion gap or parents _exp^ F ,„t,t c on 


they never suspected be o . , lt j e gir l joins 

ently in a literary rut churchd! F llmS , lhc c0 \vs 

18 The Cow, 11 minu ‘ e v S ; s C “ontent to sit there wrlt . 

cattle in a P astU « v stunn ing film could lead t th( . 

Rimnle and visually stun 8 for elementary han 


ing Although 


some cattle in a pasture ana » ^ c£)uld lead to 
Th,s s ! mpl ° ,ha " 
rces viewers to oo r America 


film almost forces weavers to o uon 0 ( America 

most viewers usually do 1or , Learning Corp alor (the critic) 

19 The Critic, 4 m.nut« (he screen 0 foreign 

As blobs of color are flosh« ^ a3 though he ^ d 

comments upon every -yea«! d :: d “s'hfwants, the “■>'= 


comments upon "***££2 man who . ■» ££ ~ * er,.,= 
art film As "a smienty-on^e )o bB as loud as he wo appare „, , ha , 
who has a right, he roP s , onls lic criticism an more 

makes a sham of all imP want to see i Fdro s Thu 

most of us soe precisely ^ tee color. 9^ and , h e Amer 

20 The P nwn Horse, 1 between n ^ K i^ r.ombtnes 


r us soe precisely “ h3, m ” utes color. Smto^ ^ , h „ Am er- 
Tho Dawn “ ore ’ “i“t,onshiphetwee” “ 1 Hm combine, 

moving account of the mtm*> y Jay sdverheel, 

ican Indian Quietly 
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nictates with Indian legends and dances and symbols. Obviously. ! h ' 
film could be used for minority or ethnic literature classes, but A A 
rich enough to be useful in many other ways. 

21. Dream of Wild Horses, 9 minutes, color. Contemporary ^ 
Wild horses of the Camargue area in France are filmed ag 
most surrealistic background of fire and sea and sand and mud. Th^ 
near-classic among short films could be used in many phases of com 
position teaching, just as it could be used in connection with symDO. 


ism or mood literature. c rpne s 

22. The Electric Flag, 12 minutes, color. Pyramid Films, b 
from the movie The Candidate are used to comment on the im P* 
media on elections and politics today. This film is a valuable s 1 
to discussions of the nature and power of media generally an 
vision particularly. r 

23. The End of One, 7 minutes, color. Learning Corporati 
America. After panning a flock of seagulls noisily eating at a 1 

the film turns to one lonely gull walking, then staggering and fa mg. 
and finally dying. The film appeals to students, and it could sp 
‘ discussion in many areas including loneliness, alienation, or dea ' 

24. Enter Hamlet, 4 minutes, color, Pyramid Films. As the To e 

or not to be” soliloquy is spoken by Maurice Evans, a picture flas ® 
for every word uttered, creating a rapid series of visual puns, 
though it could be used strictly for fun for students who have rea 
Hamlet, anyone who is interested in word play would enjoy the film- 
A warning — the film needs to be shown at least twice. . , 

25. Experiments in Motion Graphics, 13 minutes, color, Pyrami 
Films. This is a fascinating filmed lecture by John Whitney about his 
computer-made films, ending with Whitney commenting on a compie 
short film, Permutations. Students interested in film-making or anyone 
intrigued by computers and their use in creating art forms would 
enjoy this. 

2G. The Eye of the Beholder, 25 minutes, black and white, Stuart 
Reynolds Productions. The viewer sees five different people’s percep- 
tion of Michael Gerard, an artist who apparently killed his model. A 
taxicab driver sees Gerard as a hood, a waiter sees Gerard as a woman 
chaser, Gerard’s mother sees him as a good boy, his landlord sees 
him as a lunatic, and his cleaning lady sees him as a highly suspicious 
character. Part II allows us to see the truth, or at least what we think 
is the truth. Made in the late 1940s, the film might seem dated, but 
students respond to it very well. 

27. Tire Tol and lire Lean. 15 minutes, black and white. Pyramid 
Films. This is Roman Polanski's parable of an oppressed young man 
made happier by being granted some apparent freedom. The Brecht- 
like talc will likely interest more mature students aware of contem- 
porary problems in slavery and freedom. 
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28 The* Tnllier, 28 minutes black and white New Line 

bathroom in a large apartment ’ accoin panying rooms The 
who designed the bnthroom wi o l V h , s landlady with 

tenter who sleeps in the hath , nb S a J (fee pot m his room 

questions and accusations a h lt s sa tire comedy of 

and about the young late she claims visit him 
the absurd, or a statement about lie *“• * lor> Learning Cor- 

30 Film Art of the ton of Downhill Racer, uses 

poration of America Michael Ritche s.< 1 King Kong Potemkin, 

clips from that film and Lmvrencc : f A n Queen , 0 explain 

Lillie Big Mon, Birth of a „ un ,que art form rather 

the nature of Film and to '»««'* “ ovldi! s a good introduction for 
than some variation of literature 11 pr 

students first studying Him whlte , Co „t em porary Fi ms a 

31 The Flat, 15 minutes, black an , lcably , small room 

young man Is confined otbitrari J e very one of his ac v- 

whcrc he meets frustration after ftustra sludcnls studying Kafka 
.lies, from eating to vainly '[^^dents would likely be over 
or Ionesco would be fascinated Other 

whelmed or confused co lor pyramid Films ur 

amTstudents wdl like “"J^lor. Contemporary 

disorientation of man su J ^ JS Ken Ru- 

Collery, 0 

dolph's history of art. ' vl . bl e speed, clarity. , t 0 [ the 
the audience with unbe he a ' m „ s ic ,s an m-tel 

seventeenth and < a S hte '! n j^ment each othe aI film 

film, for both music and art Films Thm ^ ^ 

35 Genesis, 6 minutes ll!d and main stamped 

most likely useful w,lh S P „f a man f rom ^ ^Cf bis head and 
animated tale of * e cr “ asse mbly ln« pr a dbemg deftly removed 
by a machine, on thro g 0 f his head 

heart and clothes to the final 0ne n 

by a guillotine leSi color, ACI F they reject h. 

36 Genius Man, l0 his fellows w 

presents a series of * nv 
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wheel, his clock, h.s phonograph. end h,s tolcv.e.on On'y when he 
invents the dub end demonstrates .ts use do they " P B P cL artlll on of 
37 Geronimo Jones, 21 minutes, color. Learning P 
America A young Indian boy discovers what it is to b 3 on 1 n 
a white world as a red-neck storekeeper fleeces him out ol P 

POS 38 S gLs, 11 minutes, color, Contemporary Films Through shots 
of artisans handcrafting glass ob)ects and shots of on S ween 

production of glass bottles, the film-maker draws a contrast betw 
artistry and mechanization . . _, inne t 

39 The Hand, 19 minutes, color, Contemporary Films A p PP 
film about an artisan pot-maker and an oppressive and dictatona 
who insists that the artisan make statues celebrating the hand an 
state becomes a good introduction to the technique of symbolis 
the idea of freedom is 

40 The Hangman 12 minutes, color, Contemporary Him 
dramatization of Maurice Ogden’s narrative poem about the ^ a PP e 
ance of a hangman in a small town and his consequent busine 
demonstrates the apathy of too many people about justice an 
injustice 

41 Help! My Snowman’s Burning Down, 10 minutes, color, 
temporary Films A well-dressed man sitting fully clothed in a 3 
tub opens a door into a bar where he is shocked by the overtures o 
scantily clad young lady He finally floats out to sea in his bath u 
only to be sunk by a torpedo fired by a toy submarine One of 
most popular short films of the absurd, it will appeal almost entire y 
to sophisticated students 

42 The House 32 minutes, black and white, Contemporary Films 
As the viewer watches an old house being demolished, he also catcne 
glimpses of the lives and hopes and loves of two generations who have 
lived there The film demands a mature audience who can work to 
create reality out of the fractured narrative, but if the audience may 
be at first mystified students will grow to respect and like both the 
film and its techniques 

43 Hypo these Beta 7 minutes color, Contemporary Films This 
allegorical film about a computer card with one personified punch- 
hole at the extreme bottom right drives home a message about man 
and his control or lack of control over technology 

44 I m a Man 20 minutes black and white and color, Contem 
porary Films A black militant courts police arrest and personal 
harassment as the price he must pay to win freedom for himself, bis 
people, and his two sons 

45 Insomnia 17 minutes, color, International Film Bureau In this 
satire on horror stories a man reads a tale of terror in an effort to get 
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,o step, and the pages come al.ve presenting mas. of the cliches of 

horror films Wnmbat Productions Seven 

46 A journey. 12 “'“ •^J a «i . end one by one, 

people ride on » railroad ca * hor of each mens travel 

the passengers disappear in tn 

through life a minutes, color. Contemporary 

47 Love Me, Love Me, Love , who Mn absolutely 

Films This is a fable about two men who does everyt h mg 

nothing right but is loved by ' c ™ ry B , hls staffed alligator, Charlie 
tight but who is loved by no one Pt^ ^ This hist0 ry 0 f the 

48 Machine, 10 minutes, col , y , helper to oppressive mas 

development of machines from ene j and a ll too possible 

ter. presented ,n the form o e fable tsch.^ color pyramid 

49 The Making of a Live TV ( t h E Twenty Third An 

Films The production from sta rt »o fo the tremendous 

nual Emmy Awards show is P production 

amount of work behind any large “Jd Fl lms This film employ 

50 Matrix, 0 “ S, computers with squares and cube 

motion graphics produced by IBM comp 

dancing before the viewers „„ m . nules , color Contemporary Film 

51 A Matter of Survive!, 26 mum '»• , h of 0 large company 
Computerization comes to the ac“U 8 a „ d over that *« | chang 
and the head of eccountmg :» problems The assurances 

“i «-* -I 

humor, excitement, grace, e^ " “™ y w „ wlth a musical score 
ma's and Hawaii's beaches are library A four 

complementing the actio Rembrandt Film \. t ne s to 

64 Munro. 9 »—■ <* J the army end vainly 
year-old boy is accidentally dra Albert 

get out m this delightful and nasty^^ Con temporary ™ ,, the 

55 Nohonni, 18 min tn ed to reach the si tis Faille 3 
Faille age 73 has ^ en ^Tver m Canada This film re 
headwaters of the Nahan Contemporary 

eighth effort m , n utes black an w g poeB1 con 

IneMfhUunotner-shsK"® Con ,em P or=ry Films Two men 

57 Neighbors 9 minutes 
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neighbors, find a lovely flower growing on ‘heir boundary line. &ch 

wishes exclusive possession of the flower, and they flgh 

in this parable of man and his needs. Con- 

58. Night and Fog, 31 minules, black and white and co ' or ' , 
temporary Films. An apparently simple, nonscnsationalize, 
dramatized contrast between black and white footage of the 
a Nazi concentration camp during World War If and color shots of the 

area today quietly underscores the ability of man to hurl his iro 

59 . The North American Indian: Treaties Made, Treaties r ' 

18 minutes, color, Contemporary Films. This film is an expose o 
shabby treatment accorded Indians in the state of Washington, par 
ularly with regard to fishing rights. , 

60. The North American Indian: How the West Was Won . - ■ 

Honor Lost, 25 minutes, color, Contemporary Films. This second i 
in the series gives an historical account of the American Indians ro 
their first encounter with the white man up to their defeat at Woun e 
Knee. . 

61. The North American Indian: Lament of the Reservation, 
minutes, color, Contemporary Films. The final film in the series show 
what has happened to the Indians in the reservation system, focusi g 
on their desolation and degradation. 

62. N.Y., N.Y., 16 minutes, color, Pyramid Films. This film 
trays the life of New York City from dawn to night, using many 1 
techniques to emphasize the hustle and bustle of the big city worl • 

63. An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge, 27 minutes, black an 
white, Contemporary Films. This is a brilliant filmed version of t e 
Ambrose Bierce short story about the hanging of a Civil War spy- 

64. Omega, 13 minutes, color. Pyramid Films. A multitude ° 
colors bathe the viewer as he watches shapes and objects an 
columns and sunrises in an ambiguous and psychedelic film. 

65. Pas de Deux, 14 minutes, black and white, Pyramid Films. 

This is another Norman McLaren paean to the beauty, grace, an 
warmth of ballet, showing single and multiple images of two dancers 
appearing, mixing, separating, and mixing again. - 

66. People Soup, 13 minutes, color, Learning Corporation ot 

America. Two young boys use their imaginations and several ingredi- 
ents from the kitchen to make a magic concoction which turns one 
into a chicken and the other into a large dog. ,, 

67. The Question, 10 minutes, color, Contemporary Films. A ? 
falls near a little man, and he goes to a religious figure, a politician, 311 
artist, a financial expert, a scientist, a psychiatrist, and a military 
figure to discover its meaning. Finding no satisfactory answer, e 
meets a lady in the park and discovers love. 

68. Rail, 13 minutes, color, ACI Films. This is an English-ma de 
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nim showing .ho viewer many Moron, railroad ha, ns tn a -ally 

SjsSTnfsuK? -:i;-,£S„. 

70 nc/Icchoos 15 0.100 ' 5 “' N -^ vlrh gheto concerning an 
bittersweet love story set m attractive Puerto Rican gill 

happy, and lov log s "'^ ”^V^ n 8 ™ahsa>° ex.sted ,n .he ends of 
is n generation gap today that nns n 

some young people ami some n u . 17 minu tes color Pyra 

72 The n,sc and Fall of the Grc L « ^ 8eo]ogy a „ d oology 

m, drums Tins humorous and pa, nk 1 mcredible „b,l,ty lo 

shows the birth of the Great Lakes 

pollute and destroy them Contemporary Films A young 

73 n„ cr Boy, .7 ££2* a kind of Brs, lose 

boy li\ mg nn easy-going life j * of grDW ing up 

and with the lose an initiation u>t° P J S Fllms Bodeo pr««»“ 

74 nodco 2tl minutes, color Con P^ omditsc)owns band 

a kaleidoscopic series of '™ 8 “' h „ vs parry Mahon P r 'P a ™ 8 

contestants and animals 11 ”’“ h „ ba) ]et of colors and anguish 

ride a Brahma bull and as wc watch * a 

slow motion, his fnll from i Contemporary F ‘ J 1 . tree 

75 The Season 15 minutes parades a Chj,st™“ "“ 

satire on what Christmas has bccom J> and an ag 

salesman eager to »eU hi s^or shopp ,ng centers or ho hms lB 

the shooting gallery. 0 r0 “ 8 ' characters into ,h fi < ”, P l hree dimensional 
various targets couple the first ' hr “ bonds only 

Finally, he Bros at a * ^ * couple break kose > rodu ction 

characters we have seen and Bta gives an easy 

to be Battened out by the soldier m , nutes color 

to symbolism Scarc h of o ' Ve ?, „.ken each using a 

77 Six F.lmmokers ,n S fcy ,,«.!«» sl „dents an 

PXC 78 B Skater Dolor. 18™"“*“ 

a ylfh y oy A who C wanders around the impove 
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thinking 


of the wonders of nature in the forest 


and mountains and 


a, 7o^r«— , color. Pyramid Films A mountain climber 
climbing alone in the Sierra Nevadas shows the viewer th 

ance, loneliness and acrophobia of the sport . .. Fl)m 

81 Song of the Prairie, 18 minutes, color, Rcmb ”" d ' , , he 
Library A Czechoslovakian puppet film wraps “P “ * ' and 

cliches of Western movies the fainting ingenue, t ch 

sharp shooting hero the swarthy villain, the grizzled g 
drivers, and the hero's incredibly loyal and intelligent hor 

82 Starlight, 5 minutes, black and white and color, y 

Films Beginning with fast cuts of the hurried and harried li 
city, Bob Fulton's film cuts to shots of a Tibetan wise ma . 
living alone, and then to a senes of rapid shots of nature A S 
personal film, Starlight is ambiguous and apparently contuseo, 
students often enjoy working out some meanings for it . 

83 Star-Spangled Banner, 5 minutes, color. Pyramid Him 

soldier walks through a jungle, steps on a mine, and dies slow y 
graphically in slow motion as the “Grass Roots” sing a un - 
version of the national anthem - 

84 The String Bean, 17 minutes, black and white and color, 

temporary Films An old and lonely French woman finds life 
purpose m growing a stnng bean j 

85 Syrinx, 3 minutes, black and white, Learning Corporation o 
America This is a hauntingly beautiful film of the Greek legend o ^ 
nymph pursued by Pan Debussy’s music accompanies its charco 
drawings On the same reel is the film Cityscape 

86 That’s Me, 15 minutes, black and white, Contemporary Fi m 
A social worker tries to talk a young Puerto Rican school drop 0 
into rejoining the academic world The social worker has all the rig 
questions, but the drop out has some highly unconventional answers 

87 Third Ave El, 11 minutes, color, ACI Films The viewer gains 
a panoramic picture of the sights and sounds and smells of New * or 
City as he watches passengers on the Third Avenue El 

88 Threshold, 25 minutes, color Pyramid Films A young man 
is pursued and finally killed by a lawman for reasons never qui c 
clear Between the fatal shot and his death, the young man is grante 
time to spend with a lovely young girl This film is highly symbolic 
and equally highly ambiguous 

89 Time Piece 10 minutes color Contemporary Films A come y 
of the absurd, Time Piece examines man’s obsession with conformity- 
eating and sex, but most of all with clocks, the passing of time, and 
his fear of both living and dying 

90 Tomorrow Again, 16 minutes black and white, Pyramt 
Films Grace an elderly woman living m a dreary rooming house f° r 
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than before rnnlemDOrary Films An animated 

91 The Top 8 minutes color Contemporary^ ^ fito 

satire on man s struggle for succes though it is never clear 

shows several people trying to get to the top S 

what the top means roniemporary Films This is a Film 

92 Toys a minutes color . LL „[ children watching war 

Board of Canada release showing ^oP maiming each 

toys toys which temporarily come a we killing 

other Its antiwar statement is power ^njpmnnrarv Films This 
m 21-87 10 minutes black and whir 


toys toys wi H'.a.g— — - . . 

other Its antiwar statement IS powe Contemporary Films This 

93 21-87 10 minutes black and u about man s mabil 

Arthur hipsett film about life i and * or , ba ldentlly of others 
ity or unwillingness to learn his o F j m T)M satire of Italian 

94 Two 9 minutes color Macmillan ™ , hows , w „ people on 

film makers especially Antonio intros pectively 

the beoch looking nt cai ah other s a p Wack , nd white Con 

95 Two Men ond o ^^’^Polanski morality tale of two 

temporary Films This is an early Roma be chast Ra,«todby 

‘^S The Violinist 7 

America Ernest PmtofT and Carl Rem , who , 0 „ gs to play 

Horry a nice person but a lousy , m! A 

beautifully minutes color Conte P ' d nt As 

^rrha 0 sTsTereo.ypedyoung^- a the „ ta 


minutes color Conle “Jj n s { u dent As 

97 The Viotm ^stereotyped young violins™ ^ fflm 

stereotyped violin ««* . produce cacophony * ^ import 

they begin their lesso P ^ tncky ending * a TwQ men 

seems predictable a leg Contemporary h le lhe 

98 The Wolf 4 T SoBOomtaMe wall One waits ™ paopIe 

m counter an apparen y d fi na lly b lasts 1 *1 8 wa ii and sits 

other tries vainly to scale * ■ ” 0 la meets soother wal 

,ser character wnta l*'°"to come along to h^ contemporary 


other tries vainly to scale hole me ets anom 

user character walks thr °°8 along to be used Con(|!mpor ary 

waiting for another pers 3 mmoles do „ the sound 

99 Whose Gorder. ’^^This’ ■ hea '““ , stagnant 

Films As the song W ^ os , , (le boy ndmS hls ,n y 

track the viewer watches mld Films Saul 

water and filthy streets minutes color y easily called 

too Why Mon “ ^m.hthave eena ^ ^ 

Bass s Academy Award w ^ several parts By now almost 
Why Does Man Create 1 ses through bud J chn J ques that tit l» 
man s incredible creativ P ldeas and )eve l of te" chl 8 

a classic short fflm .t an y teacher at any 

usable m myriad ways by 
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EIGHTEEN THEMATIC 
UNIT IDEAS 


A thematic unit is a senes of lessons, activities, readings and assign- 
ments which focuses attention and inquiry on a particular issue, con 
cern, or topic Such units normally combine ivhole-class activities to 
initiate the unit with small-group and individual work once the unit 
is under way Although in English classes roost thematic units are 
built primarily around literature, they need not be, and several of the 
units proposed here could be based on a variety of sources, including 
contemporary nonfiction, socio economic or scientific data, non-print 
media, and materials from the popular culture (See Chapter 3, pages 
6Z, and Chapter 6 pages 180-183 for additional discussion of 
the structure and use of thematic units ) 

onginate thematic units, or they may develop from 
ZZLn nlT “ 3 P aCtlCU,ar Pr0blem such as ecology, racism, 
tholofw r rUg £ T ^ ey may bave tbeir 8 enesis tn a literature an- 
SL-S SUGh aS man a 8Bmst himself, conformity and indi- 
such as artlcle ,n a professional journal 

(April 19721 mvOi i 6 ods m ulti-media units on the automobile 
19731 nr]! 1 ^ythology i°day (April 19 73] , and "self" (October 

for instance ^ SeIect20Q or fea ^e film Antigone. 

film A Thousand Plm ISSUG cltlzensIl, P and conscience, and the 
responsibility V ° S Sugsesls consideration of freedom and 

coiermg°Wh t nnm ar ^ ma 7 C ° mmercial thematic units available, 
those that the teir-h 3 ” mu t»-media topics the best units are often 
su^esZs whmh f nO Crea 65 f ° f 3nd With hls students The 

co“dt; ( i; v !;f hls Tri;r„fT ples of ™ ,ts which a ,ea , cher 

cal or sociological emphases a™ j n “ S have strons P s y cholDp ' 
of today’s adolescents use j 6 aled lo ma l° r concerns of many 
wide range of materials and can be 




Eighteen Thematic Unit Ideas 

deal. ,,.h a. varytng leve.s ol 

twelfth graders These units may he ^ combined with Iden- 
ber of ways ("Women in America „ ®. . . 1The Goo d Life’ ), but they 
l.ly", 'Utopias and Negative Utopia M , specl ,» es (Units 

are roughly grouped here accordi g t P ^ perspectives 

1-5), anthropological perspectives (Un ts b J. 

[Units 11-10). and tuturc perspectives (Units 

1 IDENTITY — THE SEARCH FOR SELF WHO AM I? 

Through the study of and 

provisation, discuss.on, and ” g mvn and „|hers In fiction they 
inquiry on identity formation l characters behave as they 

develop answers to such questions™ a „d what influenced them 
do, how they came to be the way _ y ^ one - s future, and slides 

Autobiographical writing, sp „ a q activities a PP 

or collages designed to express the real me ^ lhe wa , one 

pnate to the unit Lmgmstte mqu.ry ' ssl0 „ 5 0 „ others Students 


including classics like Joyces lds The Great Got s y. 

Salinger's Catcher in *« ,{j se „'s A Doll ‘ L Ho „Mh e Wedding 

Ellison's The Invisible h ' Mc cullers Member / Cress 

temporary works such as Je Worker, Jessamyn ^ auto - 
William Gibson's The M Song , md biogr P ] orThe Au to- 

Delohenty, Robert McK F , , s Dwr y of a Young ^ reading 
biographies su ' h . as .^ More mature students d Ulster . s Self?"' 

biography of Molco 'm formation Bernard 1C Ina n approach 

in the psychology of ‘dent' F bot h m film a» 4 emmes identity 

provides a wealth of ref , , st £nk Enksen, h toward ap 

based on the work of psyclio'og ^ shaping atutudt *«« 

formation and the ™ llu , ta ’ „f occupation and devianc 
pearance, sexual roles, choices 

„„ , really believe 7 

2 PERSONAL VALUES WHAT » B- 1 * 

From Plato's Dialogues *2 for All works as 

A Thousand Clowns and -A vaIues Suc h 

pressed man’s search _____ — — 


A Thousand - 

pressed man’s search 

1 Media & Methods^lMOcTlSTsT^^ 
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Thoreau's Walden, B F Skmner's Beyond Freedom ond D.gnjly 
(Chanter 6 “Values'') Zmdel's The P.gmon, Cleaver's Soul on Ice 
and James Dickey’s Deliverance confront students with con | 


value systems to consider and discuss In Mildred Lawrence 


i novel 


value systems lu dm — - hptween 

Walk a Rocky Road, an Appalachian girl is caught in con 1 
the traditional values of her community and those of the tot P 

pie she meets at school j. t h ev 

theme of “Success and failure— What do duty 


The closely related t 


mean 7 ’ can also be examined in a wide vanety of literature, 
mg John Updike’s novels and poetry and Kathleen M Peyton s adoles 
cent novel Pennington’s Lost Term A series of provocative exercis 
to help students recognize and examine their own values is ; sugges i 
m two ver> practical articles Michael Mears’s “Who’s Sid Simon 
What’s All This about Values Clarification 7 ” contains several exer 
cises for use m the classroom, as does Howard Kirschenbaum an 
Sidney B Simon’s * Teaching English with a Focus on Values e 
mam device used in this second article is a “values sheet, a i 
containing a provocative, value-laden statement or situation an 
series of questions to help students clarify their thinking abou 
problem, for instance, deciding which of five patients should receive 
a heart transplant Jeffrey Schrank’s Media m Value Education 
Critical Guide* lists and summarizes nearly 100 films for use m class 
room value clarification and suggests questions for discussion o 
them 


3 MORAL DILEMMAS WHAT’S THE RIGHT THING TO DO 7 
Should you obey the law even if it means going against your 
conscience 7 Are mercy killings or abortions ever justified 7 Mora 
dilemmas are of course, found throughout literature and film as welt 
as in real life Antigone, films like High Noon and A Man for AH 
Seasons, and landmark decisions such as whether to drop the atomic 
bomb on japan are all possible subjects of inquiry in this unit There 
is, however, a natural tendency to raise such inquiry to abstract ana 
historical levels and to ignore today’s issues and the very real dilem- 
mas students face m their own lives, such as having to choose the 
lesser of two evils In Charles Crawfords Bad Fall for instance 
fifteen year old Sean Richardson must choose between his conscience 
and his new friend Wade Sabbat, and the choice is difficult A num 
ber of films and novels can be used to bnng home the question of 


2 Media fr Methods 9 (Mar 1973] 30-37 

3 Fngfish Journal 58 (Oct 1969) 1071-76 
* (Chicago Argus 19"0) 
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moral responsibility to students “nty' R^or 
wSwa“ S££ Clark s The Ox Bow Incident and Harper 
Lees To kill a Mockingbird 

4 GROWING UP-COMING OF AGE WHAT DOES GROWN 

UP MEAN! , 

Rites of passage and *^ 010 ^ 005 ' Huckleberry Finn 
and films Romeo nnd Juliet G«ot E P Tremom The Yearling 
Portrait of the Artist as a oung commonly studied in 

and A Separate Peace are but a few o struggles to achieve 

school all of which d «' £ £ ! ^ m . Of Human 

adulthood Although Good readers jj, ost ca „ manage Catcher 

Bondage or Conrad s The Secret , |U mor novels ev en non 

m the Rye or a great number of appW^ ^ and After the Fust 
readers can en|oy short hot]( Summer 0 / 42 Red V 
and feature Films such as Wolkobou. 

Morning and American Graffi number 0 , ways perhaps Srs 

Students could enter this unit >” ‘ n „ lve pe ople and then Wing 
examining customs and rituals of prim*. ^ assignments 
analogues in their own cu u^ ^ meamn g of mst“ r 'W S of the 
could focus on such top dating rituals th P , j 

of mature and immature behav ‘° r rites and the image of adoi 

automobde in American ™“ ,n allon gap a related tb™' y/ 

cence in popular media The 8 fl m s su ch as Co ^ ear]y 

students might be exp , , j 3WS comparisons ® an( j prank 

McGraw Hill s Replay '’' h '*°"^ferences Jo“»*"*‘ • ,n 

1970s and the 1920s For Experiences to I y ms and 

McLaughlins ' 

eludes an annotated U d Corning 

a study guide for the film Soturo y 

5 THE GOOD LIFE WHAT IS IT! of „ formed! Wh“‘ 

What is the good life! ^ »o« ^ ““I^rfh.erars 

part do schools =” d vieW s! An «“»“* ^toms f H , 

good life compare to other ^ pErspe cUve of * ^ foltow sd 

works can be ^‘yjnown Cib«n ®^ funke l s reeor ding 
Auden s poem The Simon and . t grap hs from 

by a display of a dve *S sure Machine P™ 0 * 

The Big Bright Green ^ — 


5 Med a & Methods 8 (I an 


1972 ) 38-* 1 
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Family of Man. the song “All I Want Is a Room Somewhere-- horn 
My Fair Lady, a dittoed page of quotations from phdosophere ^ 
different times, or students' own ideas on the topic P 

media and advertising are related linguistic concerns f ude "‘ a ^ 
ments might include conducting a poll, researching the 8° 
philosophical writings, writing satires or song lyM*. °« -P™' 1 ? 

slide presentations, films, or collages with the title The Co 
Literature might include such works as Hesse's Slddhartha, 

The American Dream, Steinbeck’s The Pearl, Sinclair Lewis s 
or Main Street, selections from Walden or Kahil Gibran’s The Prop 
and articles by contemporary popular philosophers and journa is s 
The literature on utopias (cited m Unit 18) could also be used er 
Contemporary/McGraw-Hill’s film Multiple Man (an 18-nunu 
examination of contrasts and similarities in cultural patterns) wou 
be appropriate for such a unit, as would Pyramid Films' one minu e 
The Great Society, which focuses on American materialism, and on 
temporary Films’ Help 1 My Snowman’s Burning Down, a 10 minu e 
surrealistic satire of the ad-man’s view of the world 


6 HUMAN NATURE IS MAN GOOD OR EVIL 7 A NAKED 
APE OR A WORK OF ART 7 


The Center for Humanities, Inc 6 has produced an effective mul i- 
media presentation, An Inquiry into the Nature of Man His Inhuman 
ity and His Humanity, which could serve to introduce and sustain this 
unit Its slides of great art work and its photographs are very g° r 


iod 
discus- 


and could be used in a variety of ways to stimulate writing, 

Sion, inquiry, and student projects For older students, Alain Resnais s 
film Night and Fog (Contemporary/McGraw Hill), a chilling reminder 
of the Nazi death camps, might be an effective beginning As with un- 
moral dilemmas unit, however, the best work with this theme wu 
probably result from students' recognition of their own part in the 
human condition Virtually all of literature can be studied from the 
perspective of this theme, but it is perhaps most applicable to the 
following works usually available in secondary schools Shake 
speare’s tragedies, Ibsen’s and Shaw’s dramas Pope s Essay on 
Man ” Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, Wilder’s Our Town Masters's Spoon 
River Anthology, Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath, Golding’s Lord of the 
Flies, the works of Hamlin Garland and Frank Norris Whitman’s 
poetry, and — in a lighter vein — Gore Vidal s A Visit to a Small 
Planet ’ 


6 "0 Guprnsej Ave Stanford Conn 06901 
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7 HEROES WHAT ARE THEY AND CAN I BE LIKE THEM’ 
Many 

zz ^ 

teacher might pursue are a stu y heroes 7 the distmc- 

heroism, media's role in creating co P rf the an tihero 

tion between courage and bravado reactions to the 

Two selections which might ^ Freedom md Dignity 

topic are Chapter 3 of B heroism and Arthur M 

which questions the whole concep , h h que sUons the 

Schlesmger’s essay The Decline * Mythical and Mk 
contemporary nonheroic view of m f » Ibsms An Em , my 0 j (he 
heroes, personal and moral her n . western heroes (nice y 

People or the film A Man for and war heroes are usually 

parodied in Pyramid Films Blaze G y). anthologies and 

well represented in «- »* .**" 

paperback collections, as well as , P P ‘ rf th e reading list for 
sion programs Biographies shoidd a looking for someone 

this unit and may be could 

8 MAN AND NATUAE WHAT IS »' 

Virtually every lun.or ^ s *°°‘ J lar „,th 0. hoy* £ lu $| 
least one such unit, usually , To Build la W ^ 

many romantic nature P and nature unit can <W^ k| P Dlc key s 
adventurous side of the Heyerdahl s K _i, m t,. n e ad 

interest using such works - -"““"‘“Si another 

Deliverance, and Py 13 ® inleres t in ecology sugg haps m C on 
venture, Solo Contemporary ^ excitement ga ther 

approach geared more to inqu 5 ^ slu dies student ^ ^ , fc! , 
junction with work in scie tlve writing and v. ork 

information write report ' “ ' ae conduct mtervie^ 1Me 

editor or articles "n^e * * 

with photographs or movies h shor t films 

might be improved thnm£ “ sa “ 

Outer Limits and Moods of Surfing 
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9 REBEL-VICTIMS do they get what they DESERVE 9 
Despite Americans’ traditional regard for the rugged. ^moral in^ 
vidual who will stand alone against the elements and th • 
people dislike the rebel in their midst It may be inter g ^ 
lightening for students to contemplate the paradox that P 
regard for the individual, most of us, most of the b- ar part of th 
mob A unit on this topic' might be introduced with a * s ™ ssl “ d 
the points cited above or through the related topics ■ of. ihenat. on an 
protest Who is a rebel 9 Can we generalize about the kmds o p P 
who become rebels (don’t forget the Founding Fathers) Why P 
pie engage in protests 9 Why do these people so often anger ° lh , 
(Consider Thomas Powers’s Diana The Making of a Terrorist ) 
we personally react to protesters and rebels? Why are rebels s 
victimized 9 Who are the rebels in our society, our community, 
school? Among the vast body of material applicable to such a uni 
Hamlet, Macbeth, The Scarlet Letter, Don Quixote [and the music 
version Man of La Mancha), Huckleberry Finn, An Enemy o) 
People, and Grapes of Wrath, John Osborne's Look Back in Anger 
Luther, Alan Silhtoe’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, Janie 
Baldwin's Go Tell It on the Mountain, Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
E Lee s The Night Thoreau Spent in Jail, Robert McKay's junior 
novel The Trouble Maker, and S E Hinton’s The Outsiders, hang 
ston Hughes’s poetry and Wallace Steven’s “Disillusionment at 
O’clock”, and such feature films as Easy Rider, Bonnie and Clyde, 
Man for All Seasons, and The Graduate 


10 OUTSIDERS WHO S IN, WHO S OUT, AND HOW DO 
THEY FEEL ABOUT IT? 

What is the * in" crowd 7 Why do people drop out’ 7 Have y°*J 
ever been in the position of being an ' outsider ? How did you tee ^ 
Could you write a journal entry from an outsider’s point of view 
How do * insiders" look on outsiders ’ 7 Could you create an impro 
vised scene around this theme 7 Questions and activities such as these 
might be used to introduce this unit which could include such further 
activities as compiling definitions of loneliness, writing short stories 
using the insider outsider conflict, and finding ways to express the 
outsider’s view through poetry, film, and photographs Literature 
used in the unit could include such disparate works as Huckleberry 
Finn. Catcher in the Rye, jack Shaefer s Shane, Richard Wright s Na- 
tive Son, Jack Kerouac’s On the Road and Dharma Bums John Stein- 
beck s Gropes of Wrath, Carson McCullers’s The Heart is a Lonely 


O Suggested b> Bonnie Jo Lundblads 'The Rebel Victim Past and Present 
English Journal 60 (Sept 1971) 763-60 
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Hunter Alan Sllhtoes The 

L%^tay 0 s~Sed Films could include Phoebe 
and No Reason to Stay 

u EXAMINING THE CULTHREtS, WHAT ARE OUR 

outsider might see them and oorms rlle s ol passage 

mote a detached examination 0 crba) comm umcation Jeff y 
uses of space and time and contempararj mythologj 

Schrank s Mythology Today J d ls providing mtelMhijS 
and myth formation tn commercials a^ „„ welUej- MU 



ships parts stares and I** ^ English and migh : (ul ]a „ g „age 
appropriate for social s , n terestmg a ntI 0 f adver 

a lent endeavor ^"HSbta, ,h ' “rSes Rat s The 
activities which could nonfiction such as language and 

Using reading contemporary cultural influences sjmbol-and 
Greening of America e*amm“> 8 “ aaloe as . ‘ “ ? E !U d. as a 

our cultural symbolism . aspects of the su ] e for the 

written or graphic work e P be inc i u ded in a cou ]d be en 

callage or film depicting 1 f this unit 5 u b school and 

community or school As^par o^ subcultures of * ' V1I10 „, 

couraged to investigate the v , ectl0 „ s relating 
community and to find Merely 

8r0UpS SEX1S t SOCIETY! 


10 Med a fr Methods 10 (No 22 — 10 

11 Media & Methods 9 (Apr „ 5S 

U Med o 0 Methods B (Apr 
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at the sexism evident in much literature including fic“ on ^ 15 ® 
virtual!} endless supply of recent books and articles ; which h 

used to stimulate discussion and inquiry, mcludm„ s 
Journal articles” and articles in Atlantic M°n*hly Harpers 
Saturday Review, and Psychology Today (including the ■ 

Today game, ' ManAVoman”) Students can examin 
children's toys, textbook illustrations, popular advertm 

Uterature, language, and— perhaps most important— in the 
sumptions Bernard Hollister’s “Self 7 ”” contains several useful v&e 
ences and activity ideas Nancy Schwartz’s “How Lovely to 
Woman" 15 examines women’s “coming of age” in four con e p 
novels and Miriam Kotzm’s "Women, Like Blacks and Onen a s. 

All Different A Resource Umt on Women" 15 is a very helpful pnaew 
classroom activities and projects, books, organizations an 
dealing with women’s situation in contemporary society 


13 POWER WHAT IS IT, AND WHO HAS IT 7 

Everyone agrees that too much power is bad, but can a 
have too little power 7 Do you agree with Rollo May’s statement ^ 
“Deeds of violence in our society are performed largely by t ose 
trying to establish their self esteem, to defend their self image, an 
to demonstrate that they, too, are significant” 711 What does it mean 
to be powerless 7 Who are the powerful people m our society, ou 
community, our school 7 These and similar questions might be use 
to stimulate student interest in this umt and activities might mclu e 
writing from the point of view of the powerful or powerless creating 
a tape essay or film on the theme of power, speculating on an mdivi - 
ual s need For some power or society’s attempts to control it, an 
consideration of the uses of power in such works as Julius Caesar, 
Conolanus Warren’s All the Kings Men Steinbeck’s Grapes oj 
Wrath, and Puzo's The Godfather Since powerlessness is a frequent 
concern of man> adolescents the unit should not focus solcl> on 
historical and social uses of power but should attempt to deal with 
questions of power, self-confidence and control of one s destinj on 
a personal level as well 


13 See Susan L. V. 11 k. “The Sexual Bias of Textbook Literature English Journal 
(Feb 11T3J 224—29 

14 Media fr Methods 10 (OcL 1973) 

15 Media b Methods 9 (Apr 1973) 44-50 
10 Media fr Methods 8 (Mar 1972) 18-26 

1’ Power end Innocence A Search for the Sources of Violence (New York 
Norton. 1972) p 23 
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14 WAR IS THIS EVIL NECESSARY’ 
perhaps less of an rssue w,Ih 

drawal from Vietnam, the opic ^ j. stul ] en is narrow the 
portance The initial problem y ^ as lts caU ses prob 

topic and focus on particular aspec ,' (5 or the general so- 

able future, effects on combatants and M 
ciety, and the moral issues 1 me y Blms is 0% ailable on 
alike An almost limitless supply S “ pytomld Wn ,. The Star 
this topic, such as Toys T 0 f the agonizing death of 0 

Spangled Banner (a five-minu e exce ll e nt companion to Wil- 

soldier in the jungle, which ptovid'is a _ ^ j orre ll s The 

fred Owen's poem 'Duke et Dec „ a sensible and 

Death of a Ball Turret Gunner ) Reach / ^ al]olcICC „t hojs 

moving British film axamimng war s e® ic^ ^ * ,, , endless 

and the roster of feature films deal g e including man 

Literature dealing with the top c » = »*" a5 Gmes ' s Goodbye to All 
good junior novels and such adul fi U 1|ie Western Freni, Tre 

That. Remarque's still popular All 1 bons , Boull . ™ 
vor's The Killing Ground, Shaw _s ? ^ s ;o!mn y Go t ills Cum th* 
Bridge over the River Kwoi. and Trum 1 HecM , chilling Mure 
poetry of Owen, Dickey s « l)ie protest poetry Ire™ 

Light! More Light!" and much approaches to the »"' 

««■ *» Ideas on **«&££*£ and F ™ ^ 

Henry Davis Nadig Jr . n ,.„ on * s pro\ocative cits r 

dependent Project'"' and Althc D 6 R ,„gcd Circus 
a multi-media war unit in S 

15 SOCIAL CONFLICT AND^WOM^Nt^ gIDES , 

HAPPEN. AND HOW DO oor community po'““ 

To what extent “^J'lf'ingolJ consen u“'' 0 aal unrest? Is 
Into rich poor, black-w » • the sources 0 >% hcn l5 it 

collar-blue collar factions? What a ^ legi^ate and 

social conflict mevita e , AmC ncan as a PP , p3r t do the 
not? Is it true that violence * today - s or rc- 

violence is there on tel socia l conditions p ^ question* 

media, schools. "^"uolenco lust.Ged’ 

ducing violence? When s0C ial studies h subject of 

may seem more «****''** 

represent important hu — 


English 

English Journo! 62 P»ov 1W>1 
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much l.terature and which can be used to engage ^dens .navancs 
of language act, v.t.es Fdms from the late MBO's. the 
ot social protest, or the Kerner Commission s Report of the Natl 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders could be used to i st mu a 
and aid students' inquirj into this topic, and a wide range or literatu 
is also applicable, from Dickens's Tole of Two Cities and SleinbecK s 
Grapes of Wrath to such contemporary works as George J acKS0 
Soledad Brother The Prison Letters of George Jackson, MarU 
Luther King's Where Do We Go From Here Chaos or Communiiy , 
The Autobiography of Malcolm X, and Gregory Armstrong s two co 
lections Protest Man Against Society and Life at the Bottom Many 
of the materials cited in the unit on rebel-victims are also appli- 
cable to this unit Excellent sources of information and ideas for e 
teacher are Hugh Davis Graham and Ted Robert Gurr's The History 
of Violence in America, Rollo May’s Power and Innocence A Scare 
for the Sources of Violence, and three articles in the October 197 
Media & Methods- 20 Paul Carrico “Violence Real and Mediate , Ber 
nard Hollister, * Violence Activities and a Very Selective Bibliog 
raphy , and Ralph Amelio, ‘ Violence Film-Study Unit ” 


16 POLITICS AND ELECTIONS HOW DO THEY RUN? 

Especially m a presidential election year, a unit on this subject, 
perhaps in conjunction with a social studies unit, should provide an 
opportunity to capitalize on considerable student interest, parLcu 
larly now that eighteen year olds have the vote Involvement in local 
or state elections offers many practical language oriented activities 
for young volunteers, and class activities could include debates tak- 
ing polls discussing issues, interviewing candidates, writing letters to 
the editor or articles for the school paper, and evaluating campaign 
rhetoric and use of the media There is a growing body of social- 
science fiction such as Drury’s Advise and Consent, Warren’s All the 
Kings Men, O Connor’s The Last Hurrah, and Wallace’s The Man 
(all of which have been made into popular feature films), but the mam 
readings for the unit, especially with older students, may be con- 
temporary periodicals and the popular media or nonfiction works 
such as White’s books on The Making of the President or Joe McGin- 
ness’s study of media’s role in national politics The Selling of the 
President, 3968 For additional suggestions see Anne LeClercq, ‘ The 
Campaign Trail,’ 1 an annotated list of appropriate films filmstrips, 
and audio aids which will no doubt need up dating before the next 
national election 


20 Pp 65-77 86-87 

21 Media fi- Methods 9 ISeot 19721 fit-fi 1 ; 
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it. futuring. win re no we go erom now; 

" rA T'r Bm.SS™ 1 *£^^<2***** 

11, at aludents should read 5dn J' h „„ Icad joung minds 
Clarke and Robert ShrrVley became “ ‘ , e p oW lcaI. nasi, 
through nn ImogHulhe "P' 01 ' ^,'ront these children as 

ps> rhological, and rlbta ™Bmse Near World He- 

adults " As Aldous Hualri t !hr future hive no ay 

ilsilrtl. writers' dreams ard nigh should encourage students 

of becoming soalltl™ A ^' Ul """ S or should, be like and ho,v 
to sped, Isle about "hal * r W hat'.s,l! be the personal human 
people mn> llit'O 1" C °P'' " 1' |„, i„n and pollution continue 0 '"- 

consequmecs In our town P P . ( ,h c p°sstbilit> of "test lu 

creased What moral issues are aft human behavior 

bsbles or n gemdnel) effect! i _ „<] freedom end Digmll 

such as n F. SV Inner P™”’” elopm* count tries , am nd 
mil life allies hire in rhsnre > [CS0UICC , and " hal P' 
and get their ••share" nf tb- cxlcndrd human bto*w „„ 

Despite the ralher oplimlsUe no ^ ^ odyssey, most rf 

feature films such os Ku re - ^ pessimistic. P hfUncoust (Morde- 

nor els nbmit the f”"'P? .. ? Vc yt|| D,e Nokedi- os t'holocaust 
or erpopulntlon (James o chute’s On the Gcoch). pj onc t of the 
eal Roahrr aid's Level . 7 - N '.'"^h. Pierre “““‘ '^ of Baby- 
horrors llohn Wyndham a JeM^ <(ory t the V •>« e wrlllCT 
Apes, and Stephen vl " ccn !. , lcin and R»V TLs ol reading 
lon"). Writer, hb> ^"'^'stdenta at varl popular 
many hooka appropriate Iw m ony pros oral k (> docu - 

ability ond sophlstlcallon. d ^ |achin c. and Ful g the non- 

short films like Ark. 23 Skit '' ^ n)j0 nvallab e B fuller s 

mentnry based on To c lR j lt consider arc R d , geem 1° B ® 0 
notion works students l"» (or Humanity an Fiore 

Gfobal'khlloge^o'^addR^^l.pgpcrliadts-^^^^^^^L- — 

tor's annotated bibliography. — - 


22 Modfa fr Method* 0 (Dec 
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and Sheila Schwartzs 'Science Fiction Bridge Between the Two 
Cultures'" 1 Beverly Friend’s “Strange Bedfellows Science F 
“tics and Education” 1 * suggests ways to integrate language 
study into the discussion of a number of science fiction novels 


18 UTOPIAS AND NEGATIVE UTOPIAS WHAT ARE 
MAN S HOPES AND FEARS FOR THE FUTURE’ 

Closely related to the previous unit and to The Good Life, this 
unit frees students from realities and probabilities to a greater ex 
and encourages them to speculate imaginatively What would 
best, or the worst be like’ What kind of social order would you have 
and who would be in control 7 How would people be educated 0 
there be schools, and would they resemble the one pictured > 
George Leonard in Education and Ecstasy 7 Could real human being 
such as you know really live in and maintain such a utopia sic 
from their own speculations, which might make up most of the uni 
students could consider some of the following works from the ex en ^ 
si\e literature of utopias and negatne utopias Bellamy's looking 
Backward, Skinner s Walden II, Hilton’s Lost Horizon, Orwell s i 
Huxley’s Brave New World, Miller’s A Canticle for Leiboivi z 
Clarke’s Childhood s End, Heinlem’s Stranger m a Strange Land, Von 
negut s Player Piano, Ellison’s Dangerous Visions, and Neufeld’s Sleep 
Two Three Four’ For ideas on procedures and assignments see 
Gladys Valcourt s “A Year of Utopias ,’ 25 which describes an elective 
course in whirh students create their own utopian models 


03 English Journal CO (Nov 1971) 1043-51 

24 English Journol 62 (Oct 1973) 996-1003 

25 English Journal GO (Feb 1972) 234-38 
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TWENTY SAMPLE 
ACTIVITY CARDS FOR 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


Activity cards and their uses " 

produced by CEMREL Inc consis of ^ fm entire course in 
and group cards which can s<™» “ S Moffett has developed an entir ( 
creative dramatics or acting J lg using activity car act 

multi media English progra activities m reading ^ ^ Lee 

students to various material, and act* ^est.gaUng 1 Helen CL^ 
mg speaking reflecting in , Jext w hich consists a ng l0 

has written an English me h teachers to do in P nt j 

of activities for prospecUve Enghsn could be done by 

teach * and many of the suggested acUut> 

ary school students as we commercial sour ^ ^ u p and 

Teachers needno.depend^n^o ^ ^ 
cards hovyever They^ ^ appeal & Methods 


ie slick professional ones _ ovlt j e a wealth of P raE ‘ were among 
nd English methods texts P he following {caC hers 

an be translated into activUy ^ Qpen classroom 
mndreds developed by two 


. 

346 St Charles Rock^oa | h p*ew York 

ternction (Boston 
"umomstic Approoc 
: 1973) 
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Urbana Illinois and have been used extensively and with good results 
in their junior high school English classes 4 


Make a collage with a friend on some 
ested in Write a page explaining your 
the pictures you did 


subject you both are inter 
collage and why you picked 


Write some of the things your friends do that bother you 


Use one of the following sentences as the opening for a one or 
two page short story 

Why did it have to happen to me? 

I was scared to tell my parents 

1 wish I hadn t said it 

It was a secret between me and my father 


Make a floor plan of the house you lived in five to ten years ago 
When you are finished turn your paper over and wnte half a page 
or more about something fun you remember doing m your house 

Wnte what an athlete (golfer miler swimmer quarterback] is think 
mg while participating in his sport 

Describe something or some event three different times as if y°“ 
were three different people Example a football fumble described 
by the player who fumbled his coach and the player s worst enemy 

You and a fnend are walking through a department store and he or 
she tries to get you to steal something Write a half page or more 
telling whit you would do 

Prepare an annotated bibliography of the books you have read so far 


Take notes from three different sources (books encyclopedias mag 
nzincs pamphlets] on one topic and hand in your notes List the 
title author publisher date of publication and pages used in each 
source 


Read in a book of your choice and write a page or more about what 
jou arc reading 

Read What s New? beginning on page 57 of The English Languoge 
The article discusses the effects of the media on language With a 
group of 3 or 4 prepare a report for the class summarizing the arti 
clc and illustrating the mam points with ads you have seen or heard 
Assign members for the presentation of each topic and a member to 
take notes on how the group participates 


4 Cnital Valentine and Susan Loomis Brookcns Tunior Hloh School Urbana HI 
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place or setting of the story 

Rend the story • Honrs of Fear beginning on p.g= W. * 

This is a story about the collt«o tet ( ' m0 „, 5 h,p that went 
down ^VritBOTC-baU page^mote about what you have discovered 

Write a dialogue between m F arcn .b ese8 W ** at ,,C ^ 

person is really thinking about the other 

Choose a partner Then 

p h r Do nd u." jet- ■£»- ^ 

Write a eh.ldren's stnryhook 

S t [ =-?,S L '”“ aPSd ' ,ChM 

read it or show t« to smaller chitdre ^ ^ 

Read four newspaper MfiggSX opinion* of 

Read a story or book ana m 

of l{ rP the cull Jonathan 

“-"^rsttsw sobs * 

paper why your fev™ ' ' and Vey plays 
sure to include some stausu 
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Abstraction 239 
Accountability B 289-301 
Accountability and tho Teaching I 
English (NCTE) <0 
Acronyms 248 
Activities 

professional 5 
speech schoolwide 101 
Activity cards 63 36a-3B7 
Adolescents literature for 207 W 
Affective learning objectives 
308—309 311 

Age and reading Interest 173 
Agee Hugh Z42-243 
Agnew Spiro 17 
Algco John 232 

ApplmprlaUness a* • P ,annI0g 
279 

Aristotle 72 134 

Assignments 140-143 

guidelines In wrilinR 
violating 159-161 
Audience 

persuading 

voice mi !»-“ , 1S 
Awareness wrltiM 1,5 

Dames Douglas 73 ,D1 

Barth Roland 370 Grades 

Base grade grading 

Bateman DR 22 

Behavior 0 f 22 9 

language as 

objectives *^° 8 , ua tln* io^ 104 
oral language eva 
Biblmtherapy 169 

Bi dlalecllsm 246- ana Iyzing 202 

Bdly Budd l M elvtll l ]fl ( p erW ns) 
Book ond Non Bonk 
271 

Bookl si The 371 

Braddock »*£ £ 

Brengleman FreO 

Britton James 
Brooks Clean h 8 
Broudy Harry » 

Brown Georg 44 

e Kenneth A 


p *™* 


The Cemetery Palh [Rossi M-W 
Censorship 209-211 
Characters in literature )« 

school language of 2Z4-Z 
Chomsky Noam 226 
Choral reading 79 mature 

Chronological approach 
program i/' 

a sz. 

Cleaver Eldrldgel 12 cla5sr00 m 

ssyess^— 

300 

Coleman Report 300 

C ”"r»“rW»» 2 

reciprocity -n 73 72 

Sop””'”" '‘"'wrire'n'ces'P”''""". 

Cnn.nl |S I » '“ W, ° 

>;“•»» «• 

SSSw^s 1 ,* 

Context wor 3t8 See oiso Grades 

Contract grading c , use )o 24J 

Cool World B 

Cooperation as a ^ , s , 

S=S5£S* 

SSSS— 

DeBoer 

Desolation 33 ^ 

D '’, C ",", 2W 240-347 

D *'hJ1.W1.» 34^.7 

“,"l 7 -d,o- 3.W« 
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Index 


Dialects (Cont) 
regional, 241 
social, 241, 244 
study methods, 242—247 
Dictionary, use of, 132-133 
Discussions 

Hilda Taba technique, 282 
of literature. 190-204 
and media study, 282—283 
as oral language activity. 95-08 
planning, 60 
writing and, 135 
Dispositio, 134 
Dixon, John, 38 
Drama 

oral language and, 78. 97-101 
recent emphasis, 9 
scripted, 100—101 

Dr Cook's Garden (Levin), analyzing 
203 

Drucker, Peter, 28 

Duality, human, and literature, 171 

Education, changes in. 327-329 
Electives, planning, 62 
Electives approach, to literature, 

184-185 
Elocutio, 134 
Engfish, 115-121 

defined, 115-118 
Fnglish, teaching 

current context, 7—10, 35-36 
language study, 215-252 
literature, 167-212 
non print media and, 257-284 
oral language, 69—104 
recent emphasis, 8-10 
written composition, 109-164 
English Journal, The, 54. 108, 257, 

270-271 

Environment, classroom, see Classroom 

Erikson, Erik, 304 

Evaluation 

of classroom problems, 321—323 
data and. 304-307 
and learning 302—304 
as monologue/djalogue, 154—155 
objectivity m, 319-320 
of oral language. 101-104 
as principle of planning 48 
bj students, 161-163 
of students, 301-323 
systematic. 307-319 
task analysis in 314-31S 
teacher variability in 155-161 
of teachers, 293-301 
of written composition 148-163 
Fxerclses oral language. 91-94 

“Fabulous realities 14S-147 


Fader, Daniel. 167-168. 311. 315 
Farrell, Edmund J , 10, 140-141 
Faults, marking to indicate. 148, 150 See 
also Grades 

Film, reacting to, 124-126 
Film Review Index, 272 
Flanders, Ned A , 44 
Flanders analysis. 44-45, 296 
Flexibility 

in rlassroom arrangement, 50 


87—88 

in lesson plan. 129-130 
of objectives, 40-42 
as principle of planning, 47 
Formalistic approach, to media study, 
279 

Francis, W. Nelson, 220-221 

Free reading, see Individualized reading 

Free writing, 128-129 

Frye, Northrop. 87 

Future shock, 19 


Game situations. 90 

for media study, 281-282 
as oral language, 90. 91-94 
in teaching spelling, 251 
Genre approach, in literature program 
168 

Gibson, Walker. 72. 73 
Ginott, Haim, 75 
Glasser, William, 323 
Grades 

marking for 146-149 
split, 154 

teacher variability and, 155—16 
types of 317-319 
Grammar 

rationale for study of. 227-229 
rules of, 230 
structural 231 
traditional, 230-231 
transformational. 225—227, 231— 
Gmups 

opportunities for 89 
small 64 

Hardware availability and planning 49 

Hayakawa, S 1 , 237 

Heathcote. Dorothy. 88 89 

Henry, George H , 301 

Heroes, students and 16-17 

Hinton. S E . 200 

Hodgson, John, 98 

Hoetker, James 78—79 

Hogan Robert. 300 

Holbrook, David, 35, 38 257—258 

Holt, John 22. 304 

Honesty, teacher and student. 25-26 

Hook. J N . on rhetoric, 9 

Hope students and. 17—18 
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Humanism 38 

Humanities approach to literature 181 
Humor students need for 18 
Hunt KellogW 224 

Ideas testing through writing 113 
Illinois English Bulletin 148 
Improvisations 88-81 
Individualized reading 183-184 
Inferences 238-239 
Inquiry encouraging sludent 88 
Interaction analysis 44-45 298 
Interest inventory 22-23 
reading 172-174 
Interpretation oral 98-17 
{liven tio 134 

Invention writing and 134-135 
Involvement 

■■ principle o! pUnnlng • 0-« 
ot students in medls study U°-S“ 

Jarrell Randall 190-191 
Jordan Arthur 172 
Journals student 127-128 
Judgments 238-239 

Klein Thomas D 45 
Koch Kenneth 163 
Kohl Herbert R 41 

Labov William 246 
LaBrant Lou 183 

U " gU .c ! ,'»t„,lnn „l m-rn 
defining 216-219 
dialects 219 240-247 
figurative 239-240 
history of English 247-248 
nature of 215-220 
nonverbal 240 
oral see Language oral 
structure 227-234 
study of see Language study 
as a system 216-217 
theories of 229-232 
uses of 220-221 

Language oral M 

evaluation of 10 1 llH 
Initiating 85-91 
and language study 228 
as method 77-85 
purposes of 70-77 8 
recent emphasis on a 

understanding 74-76 
varieties of 

end writing 183-1 . _ nt m a gel 

Language Study [see olM 

approaches 226-229 

literature and 170-*' 
methods 232-234 


oral language and 80-81 220 
recent emphasis 9 
semantics 234-240 
skills 248-252 
and writing 228 
Learning 

evaluation and 304 
sell in tialed 41 
by writing 112-113 
Lee Helen C. 365 
Lehrer Tom 234 
Lesson plans 

daily 59-60 
flexibility in 129-130 
preparing 55 
semester 60-61 

as trBps 4t 
Levin Ira 203 
Lies (Yevtushenko) 190 

Listening 23 
Literature 

for adolescents 207-211 
censorship of 209-ZU 

ctonoUKld *PP»“ h ■» 
criteria lor silent on tW 
erltleilre.poi.ie In 11S-W 
and dialect study 243 
discussing 199-204 

initltyus •!»* *'®' | 
language ■»>* '" d ” Wn 
22B-2S9 

minority vrrltar. 
non print ”* d 1 “ d 
or.1 lute!" “ d 

orgeniring 

pl.nnlog progrem I"-" 7 

re.eting I 

recent em P h35 ‘ ad 203-209 

mloetut reiJeti ‘ 

•Indent responses to US 
Lockerbie 

Lyon Harold C Jr 

McDavid Raven b I Id 2 ‘ , i9ao 16 
MacLe.sh AreUb “ 273 27 7 278 

McLuhsn Marshy ^ ^ 

Macrone J* * sll _312 

Mager R ° bert „ 3 , ohr , 151-19’ 302 318 

Mandel Barrett John Grfde , 

Mastery grading 

■"■ss-v-srs/y’ 

in literature pr°g 
revolution in 7-« 

«e else Med- s>» d ll 

M,d.e non Print !■' 

creating , M 

discussing 7°^ 
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Index 


Media, non-print (Conf J 
guides to, 270—272 
as instructional aids, 259-272 
in lessons 261-26S 
misusing, 260-261 
objections to use of, 2S7-258 
previewing 267 
and reading interests, 173—174 
recent emphasis on, 9-10 
role for students, 19 
sources of. 269-272 
as subject matter, 273— 263 
uses categorized, 258—259 
Media and Methods, 54, 271 
Media study 

critical approaches to, 278-280 
future of. 283-284 
objectives of, 275—277 
and student involvement, Z80-283 
teaching considerations, 273-275 
Mellon, John, 225 
Melville, Herman, 202 
Metaphors, 239-240 
Miceli, Frank. 89 
Microteaching, 64 
Mnemonic devices, 251 
Moffett, James. 69, 77, 78, 82, 91, 99. 365 
Mofhtt, John, 126 
Monofogues, 82 

Monster, The (Crane), analyzing. 198, 
203-204 

Moral approach, media study. 278 
Morphemes, 216-217 
Motivation 

grades and, 321-322 
language study. 249-250 
non print media and. 263-264 
Murray. Donald M . 115, 163 
Murray, Lindley, 227 

Narrative prose. 139 
National Council of Teachers of English 
(NOTE), 40 

on accountability, 291-292 
on grading, 302, 3Z1-3Z2 
National Information Center for 

Educational Media (NICEMl. 
271 

NCTE Guide to Teaching English, 
Grades 7-12 (NCTE), 271 
Neologisms. 248 
Nouns 230, 231 

Objectives 

affective. 38. 308-303, an 
behavioral, 39-40, 103-ltH 
classroom climate. 42—46 
cognitive, 37, 303 
developing 36-42 
dialect study 241-242 


evaluation and, 307—314 
flexibility of, 40-42 
media study, 275—277 
skills development, 38-39 
specificity in, 26 
Objectivity 

In communication, 72 
in evaluating. 319-320 
ODea, Paul, 115 
O’Hare, Frank, 225-227 
On Writing Behavioral Objectives for 
English (NCTE], 40 
Open words, 222 

Oral language See Language, oral 
Organization 

as ingredient of professionalism, 5 
of literature program, 177-185 
Outlet, writing as, 112 
Outsiders, The (Hinton}, analyzing. 
200-201 

Participation 

professional, 5 

of teacher in classwork. 90-91 
Partridge, Enc, 245 
Passages, analyzing, 198-199 
People, as resources, 49-50 
Perceptions, teacher’s, 33-34 
Perkins. Flossie L , 271 
Personal writing, 139 
Persuasion, through writing. 139 
Phonemes, Z16 

Pigman, The (Zindel], analyzing 
201-202 
Pivot words 222 
Planning 

advance, 48—54 
electives, 62 
lesson plans, 59-61 
literature program. 174-177 
model, 56—58 

non print media use, 266-269 
principles of, 46—48 
procedures In, 54—59 
as shorthand, 58-59 
steps in, 52—54 
systematic, 55-58 
units, 6 1-62 

variables considered 48-52 
writing program 119-121 
Poetiy 

to arouse student response 
183-191 

choral reading of, 79 
Point of view, in literature. 194 
Pond. Enoch 227 
Pooley, Robert, 245 
Postman, Neil, 37, 74. 228. 252. 277 
Preparation, ingredient of 
professionalism. 4 
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Prepositions 230 

Prewriting 135 

Pride writing and 113 

Process composing 114-115 130-132 

Professionalism 

ingredients of 4—7 
irresponsibility vs 4 
in teachers 3-7 
Projects oral language 94-95 
Protocols Harrell) 190-181 
Psychological approach media study 
278 

Punctuation 249 

methods of teaching 251-252 
Purve* AUn C 107 Ml «»-» 510 
315 

Reading 

critical 195 
free 183—134 
interest studies 172-174 
students tastes 23-24 
Realism 

in literature 171-172 
teachers 23 27-28 
Reciprocity in communication 

Reflective writing 139 
Reich Charles 21 

Relevance in communication 
Reluctant readers 2O0 ~ 2( ” . 

Report vs Inference or judgmen 

R e pr CS en«aTve Z3 perfor r anceOb I ec..ves 

/or High School English 
(T« University 

Research Instruments “j sh 

Resources for the Teaching of C"gi 
INCTE) 271 

Response centered approach media 
study 270-230 

Responsibilities 

students classwork 

191-193 
Rewriting 133 

8-9 134 
defined 9 134 
Richards Ernest 93 
Richards I A 185 

Role play 90 244 
Ronan Margaret 203 
Ross Leonard Q » u 

Scheduling tradition* 1 


Schools students resentment of 22 
Scott James F 274 
See (periodical) 271 
Self evaluation teacher 293-301 
Self expression oral language 
to encourage 72-74 
Self grading 318-319 
Semantics 234— Z40 
Sentences 217 230 

generating 231-23’ 

Setting in literature 194 
Sex and reading Interest 173 
Shelley Percy Bysshe 270 
Shewn ) Stephen ill 
Shuy Roger 241 
Silbennan Charles E 76 
Simmons ]ohn 247 
Sinclair John 227 

^’"’language study 248-252 
mechanical 2 4 113-U 
objectives 38 19 

245 

SSJS*- 

278-279 

methods of teaching 250-251 
Squire James R * » 

Stereotypes avoiding 

Stoney George C 274 
Students . *.22 169 

current problems ol «- 
evaluating 103-104 14W " 
301-323 

evaluation by 5 

expectations of 18-18 
freedom 51 

Md'SSl-'^JfSs 86 
SSSmp** 1 * ,?achcr 25-28 

SSStSEg-w- » 

swam" Cloii* 

Sv mbols . 

SEC-f** 

Synonyms 132 534 

Syntax 217 

SST’ 

Tnk» One 271 
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“Talk-wnle" theory, teaching writing, 
63—64 

Task analysis, 314-315 
Task completion, grading on, 316 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
(Bloom), 308, 313, 315 

Teachers 

beginning, 66 

language background of, 227 
perceptions of. 33-34 
as professionals, 3-7 
qualities valued, 45 
relationship to students, 25-28, 
45—46 

self-evaluation, 293-301 
variability In grading, 155-161 
Techniques, writing, excessive 
emphasis on, 114 
Textbooks, writing program and. 
119-120 

Thematic approach literature program, 
180-183 

Themes 

in h!ersr> works. 195 
in literature program, 175 
Thesaurus, use of, 132-133 
TofOer, Alvin, 19 

Transformational grammar. 225-227, 
231-232 

Tn University Project, 40. 103, 310 
“T-units.” language maturity. 224-225 

Understanding, teacher, 5, 45 
Units 

commercial, 61-62 

non print media and. 261-266 

planning. 61-62 

suggested themes. 252-264 

Value, as planning principle, 47 
Values, of students. 17 
Van Dorea. Mark, 190 a 16 
Video-tape recording (VTR), 283 
Voice, choosing in writing, 136-139 


Watts Tower Players, 26-27 
Woingartner, Charles. 37, 75, 228 277 
Wilkinson , Andrew, 70, 71, BO 
Word play, 122 
Words 

classifying. 230 
connotation/denotafion of. 
237-238 

and context, 238 
open/pivot, 222 
as symbols. 235-237 
units of. 216-217 
Work ethic. 19-20 
Writing 

assigning, 140-143 
composing process, 114-115, 
130-132 

eliminating fear of. 121-147 
free. 128-129 
generating, 140. 143-147 
Invention and, 134—135 
language study and. 228 
and rewriting, 133 
and talking. 133-134 
Written composition 
English. 115-121 
evaluation, 148-163 
marking to teach. 153 
myths about. 115 
non-print media and, 265-256 
oral language and. 81-85, 133-131 
program planning for, 119-121 
rationale for program of, 111-113 
rhetoric as context for teaching, 
83-84 

Stifling, 113-115 
“talk-wnte" theory of teaching 
63-84 

Yevtushenko, Yevgeny, 190 

Zidoms, p f , 225 
Zmdel, Paul. 201 
Zoellner. Robert. 83-84 292 



